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FOREWORD 


The  theme  of  the  25th  Military  Librarians  Workshop  was  ^Leadership  and  Manage¬ 
ment  for  the  Military  Librarian.*  Two  basic  premises  supported  this  choice. 

The  first  was  that,  although  a  lot  has  been  written  and  much  is  understood 
about  the  nature  of  great  leaders  like  Caesar,  Joan  of  Arc,  Lincoln  or 
Roosevelt,  the  knowledge  gained  from  a  study  of  such  charismatic  figures  is 
not  particularly  applicable  to  those  who,  while  intelligent  and  competent, 
cannot  count  on  leading  by  virtue  of  extraordinary  power  over  others.  They 
must  substitute  competence  for  charisma _ 

The  second  premise  focused  on  the  management  part  of  the  workshop  tneme,  and 
held  that  management  cannot  be  taught  but  it  can  be  learned.  This  idea  was 
borrowed  from  the  Harvard  Business  School  Curriculum  of  the  50s  aru  60s,  and 
provided  at  least  a  partial  explanation  for  the  extensive  use  by  that  prestig¬ 
ious  school  of  the  case  method:  one  learns  management  by  managing. 

And  that  is  what  the  25th  Military  Librarians  Workshop  was  all  about r  Well 
before  the  participants  arrived  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  they  were  -ail  ready 
involved  in  the  workshop  process  as  they  ana  their  colleagues  completed  the 
Organizational  Assessment  Package--a  unique  application  of  a  measuring  tech¬ 
nique  developed  and  refined  by  Air  University's  Leadership  and  Management  ' 
Development  Center  (LMDC). 

The  quantitative  findings  of  the  GAP  were  reported  early  >n  the  workshop,  and 
were  used  in  small  group  settings  working  on  the  nuts  and  bolts  kind  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  managers,  supervisors,  and  employees  every  day.  The  ultimate 
workshop  goal  was  to  give  participants  tangible  ideas,  methods,  and  strategies 
to  take  with  them  and  actually  put  into  use. 


The  workshop  was  by  all  accounts  a  thematic  and  logistic;!  success.  The 
attendees  enjoyed  the  kind  of  splendid  fall  weather  for  which  the  southeast 
is  justly  noted.  They  were  housed  and  fed  on  base,  s-.r  little  time  was  lost 
in  travel,  and  expenses  were  kept  to  a  minimum.  Best  of  all,  the  planners 
received  absolutely  outstanding  cooperation  from  the  LMDC  Commander,  Colonel 
Guy  H.  Winstead,  Jr.,  and  his  faculty  and  staff.  All  of  the  general  sessions 
and  most  of  the  small  group  meetings  were  held  in  the  LMDC  building.  The 
Directorate  of  Management  Strategies  and  Education  provided  speakers,  group 
leaders,  registration  assistance,  and  guided  the  entire  DAP  process  from 
beginning  to  end.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Directorate,  including  Colonel  Robert  E.  Culton,  Director,  and,  most  especially. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  L.  Saddler,  Chief,  Management  Consultant  Division,  who, 
as  is  evident  in  the  pages  that  follow,  was  a  key  player  from  start  to  finish 
in  this  silver  anniversary  event. 
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WELCOMING  REMARKS 

lieutenant  General  C.  G.  Cleveland 
Commander,  Air  University 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  lama  member 
of  the  working  Air  Force.  Although  it 
may  have  been  a  year  or  two  since  I  was 
in  a  squadron  or  flew  with  a  wing,  believe 
me.  I've  been  there.  I  know  what  it 
means  to  operate  without  enough  people  to 
really  get  the  job  done  right.  I  know 
how  frustrating  it  can  be  to  work  with  a 
laggardly  supply  line,  and  I've  put  up 
with  personnel  offices  that  seemed 
willing  to  give  me  anything  except  the 
kind  of  qualified  people  I  needed. 

Telling  you  I've  been  there  may  not  help 
you  accept  the  thousand  and  one  frustra¬ 
tions  that  go  along  with  getting  che  job 
done  in  a  military  environment,  but  I 
wanted  you  to  know— up  front— that  your 

problems  are  not  unique  and  solving  them  is  part  of  the  challenge— even  part  of  the 
fun— in  being  a  member  of  the  working  Air  Force,  Army  or  Navy. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  things  I  want  to  say  this  morning  and  the  first  one  may 
sound  like  an  innocuous  pleasantry  but  let  me  assure  you,  it  is  not.  We  are  very 
pleased  that  you  chose  Maxwell  and  the  Air  University  to  host  this,  your  25th 
annual  Military  Librarians  Workshop.  Why?  Well,  for  one  thing,  24  years  is  a  long 
time  between  workshops.  We're  proud  of  all  the  things  we  do  here  at  Air  University, 
and  we  want  people  to  know  about  them.  Your  presence  this  week  helps  achieve  that 
goal.  Later  today,  you  will  see  the  Air  University  Briefing  and  that  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  range  and  scope  of  the  Air  Force  Professional  Military  Education 
Programs  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

Secondly,  we're  proud  of  the  Air  University  Library  and  of  the  role  it  plays  here. 
The  AUL  is  not  just  an  asset  to  our  education  programs  here  on  Maxwell  and  across 
town  at  Gunter.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  practically  a  national  asset  and 
one  to  which  I  give  my  unqualified  and  whole-hearted  support. 

Now,  I  also  know  that  AUL  provides  a  variety  of  services  that  help  a  lot  of  you. 

Its  Index  to  Military  Periodicals  is  used  by  libraries  and  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  DoD.  Its  bibliographies  receive  wide  circulation,  and  its  interlibrary 
loan  services  are  used  regularly  by  many  of  you.  Let  me  just  comment  in  this 
regard  that  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  worth  and  utility  of  these  services  and 
will  ensure  that  they  continue. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  observe  that  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
contracting  out  of  library  services  is  a  source  of  continuing  concern  to  you,  and 
that  this  topic  has  been  one  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  your  last  two  workshops 
in  Washington  and  out  in  Monterey.  It  is  well  that  you  have  been  studying  con¬ 
tracting  but  because  it  is  not  going  to  go  away.  It  is  a  fact  of  life.  What  can 
you  do  to  avoid  being  contracted  out?  Most  important,  I  believe,  is  by  being 
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totally  involved  in  the  mission  and  life  of  your  particular  environment.  The 
more  valuable  the  services  you  provide,  the  less  likely  is  your  commander  to 
submit  to  this  particular  form  of  cost  reduction. 

But  if  your  situation  proceeds  to  the  comparative  cost  analysis  stage  and  beyond 
to  the  statement  of  work,  then  you've  got  problems!  Never  give  up.  That  state¬ 
ment  of  work  is  important.  Hake  it  as  accurate,  as  detailed,  and  as  comprehensive 
as  possible.  Get  all  the  help  you  can.  Write  as  if  your  life  depends  upon  it, 
for  your  job  certainly  does. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  workshop,  let  me  otserve  that  I  am  astounded  by  the 
variety  of  organizations  represented  here.  You  come  from  base,  ship  and  post 
libraries.  There  are  academic,  special  and  technical  librarians  with  us  and,  of 
course,  command,  headquarters,  and  naval  district  librarians  in  the  audience. 

I  am,  by  the  way,  especially  pleased  that  some  of  our  Canadian  friends  are  here, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  retired  librarians  such  as  Harry  Cook,  Ruth  Longhenry, 
and  Sill  Holloway  are  here,  and  that  retired  AUL  staffers— among  them  Flo  Oltman 
and  Ken  Cameron— have  come  (all  at  their  own  expense)  to  be  with  you. 

As  you  well  knew,  there  is  great  value  in  these  workshops.  They  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  many  types  of  libraries  that  you  represent  to  seek  a  common 
meeting  ground.  The  formal  programs  and  discussion  groups  that  the  Leadership  and 
Management  Development  Center  people  will  put  on  for  you  will  be,  we  hope,  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  the  opportunity  of  meeting  new  people,  exchanging  ideas,  seeking 
solutions  to  common  problems  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  formal  programs.  You 
will  be  learning  from  one  another  during  breaks,  meals,  and  I  suspect,  over  cocktails 
as  well.  Do  that!  Get  the  full  value  of  this  short  time  you  have  together. 

Let  me  take  another  moment  to  tell  you  that— contrary  to  what  you  might  expect— the 
leadership  of  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy  is  r.ot  insensitive  to  your  programs  or 
your  needs.  Oust  because  an  individual  is  wearing  a  colonel's  eagles  or  two  or 
three  stars  on  his  shoulders,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  too  busy  to  be  interested 
in  libraries.  These  leaders  have  come  up  through  the  ranks.  They  have  used  your 
facilities.  They  know  (or  should  know)  how  important  is  the  role  you  play  in 
mission  accomplishment,  off-duty  education,  troop  morale,  and  family  support. 

These  leaders  are  not  insensitive  to  your  needs.  They  know  what  it  is  to  be 
frustrated  in  attempts  to  get  the  right  personnel  to  fill  vacancies,  or  to  obtain 
funds  for  a  new  building  or  a  program.  They  know—or  they  should  know.  Don't  be 
intimidated  by  rank.  Get  out  there  every  day.  Beat  the  drum  for  your  program, 
but  do  it  the  right  way.  By  this  I  mean  know  the  sources  of  funds.  Know  the 
people  who  count  on  your  base  or  post.  Be  sure  you're  not  left  out  because  the 
base  or  post  commander  didn't  know  about  your  requirements.  Assume  that  the 
ranking  officers  in  your  command  are  going  to  be  interested  in  what  you  have  to 
say— and  say  it  clearly,  back  it  up  with  facts  and  keep  on  saying  it. 

Well,  that's  enough  preaching  from  me.  When  you  leave  on  Friday  afternoon  or  on 
Saturday  morning,  I  hope  you  will  conclude  that  your  time  here  was  well  spent. 

God  knows.  Bob  Lane,  Jim  Saddler,  and  Don  Peterson  have  spent  enough  of  my  time 
and  money  on  doing  their  best  to  ensure  such  a  result. 

If  you  do  go  away  ^dedicated  to  a  belief  that  libraries  are  important,  that  the 
ranking  officers  in  your  organizations  are  interested,  and  that  your  leadership 
and  management  skills  can  make  the  difference  between  limited  success  or  outright 
failure,  then  we  will  have  succeeded  in  achieving  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
this  workshop. 
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WELCOMING  REMARKS 

Colonel  William  D.  Palmer,  USAF 
Commander,  3800th  Air  Base  Group 


On  behalf  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  working 
Air  Force  both  at  Maxwell  AFB  and  Gunter  AFS  I'd 
like  to  add  our  very  sincere  welcome  to  you  the 
members  of  the  25th  annual  Military  Librarians 
Workshop.  General  Cleveland  noted  that  you  come 
from  all  of  the  services  including  the  Canadian 
Forces  and  from  libraries  around  the  world  and  we 
here  at  the  home  of  Air  University  are  extremely 
proud  to  be  your  host. 

Some  time  back  I  had  the  opportunity  to  host  at 
Air  University,  a  visiting  group  from  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  and  there  was  a  very  definite 
language  problem.  We  were  talking  through  inter¬ 
preters  and  they  were  trying  to  find  out  from  each 
other  what  the  base  commander  did  as  I  was  telling 
of  my  responsibilities  of  fire  protection,  police, 
logistics,  the  contracting  functions,  the  libraries 
etc.,  and  I  didn't  seem  to  get  through  to  them 
until  I  finally  said,  "well  in  reality  I  am  your 
inn-keeper."  When  that  was  translated  you  could 
see  them  beam  and  they  knew  exactly  where  I  stood  and  what  I  did. 

You  know,  just  as  Alex  Haley's  recent  best  seller  Roots  has  generated  a  new  interest 
in  genealogy,  we  at  Maxwell  are  proud  to  trace  our  aviation  heritage  back  to  the 
Wright  Brothers  and  to  the  Aviation  School  founded  right  here  at  Maxwell  AFB.  In 
fact  their  hangers  stood  on  the  site  that  is  presently  occupied  by  our  base  flight 
operations  building  right  down  the  road,  oince  1917  this  has  been  an  operational 
military  flying  base  and  during  the  1 930 ' s  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  developed 
the  strategy,  tactics,  and  concepts  that  contributed  so  much  to  the  employment  of 
air  power  and  the  ultimate  air  power  victory  in  World  War  II. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  been  the  home  of  Air  University  and  our  mission  which 
you'll  hear  more  about  today  has  been  one  of  professional  military  education.  This 
is  a  mission  that  has  relied  heavily  on  our  Air  University  Library.  The  reason  I 
mention  all  this  is  because  I  hope  that  you'll  have  a  little  time  to  take  from  your 
busy  schedule  to  look  around  Maxwell  and,  if  possible,  Gunter  to  get  a  feel  for  our 
heritage  and  our  mission,  our  pride  in  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  doing 
today,  and  our  enthusiasm  for  the  mission  for  the  future  development  of  leadership 
and  management.  However  while  you're  doing  that  I  and  all  the  people  of  the  3800th 
Air  Base  Group  will  be  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  make  your  stay  here  as 
enjoyable  and  productive  as  we  can. 
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IMPROVING  LIBRARY  EFFECTIVENESS:  A  MANAGERIAL 
IMPERATIVE 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Galvin,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


This  is  my  first  visit  to  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  and  my  first  chance  to  see  the  Air 
University  and  its  library,  a  library  that 
is  both  very  well  known  and  very  highly 
regarded  in  the  national  library  community. 
I'm  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  all 
of  this  at  first  hand.  I'm  equally  glad  to 
combine  that  with  an  opportunity  to  spend 
some  time  with  a  group  of  people  who  practice 
librarianship  and  who  function  as  library 
managers  in  organizational  settings  that 
are  largely  outside  of  my  own  immediate 
experience. 

My  general  objective  as  a  participant  in 
this  workshop  is  to  find  out  what  it's  like 
to  do  library  management  these  days  in  the 
context  of  a  military  organization.  My 
speculation  is  that  in  some  respects  it's 
very  much  like  managing  any  other  type  of 
library,  and  in  some  other  respects  it's 
significantly  different.  The  significant 
differences  will,  I  hope,  become  more 
apparent  to  me  during  the  course  of  the  day 
as  you  and  I  have  a  chance  to  interact  in¬ 
formally,  especially  in  our  seminar  group 
this  afternoon.  Since  I'm  not  in  a  very 
good  position  right  at  this  moment  to  speak 
about  what  is  unique  and  special  in  your 
particular  environments,  it  seems  most 
sensible  to  use  my  time  this  morning  to 
focus  on  some  aspects  of  the  current  library 
management  environment  that  appear  to  me  to 
be  common  to  the  broad  range  of  libraries 
of  all  types  and  sizes. 


Before  I  move  to  looking  at  several  general 
concerns  of  library  management  that  I  believe  may  be  as  pertinent  to  military 
libraries  and  librarians  as  they  are  to  all  the  rest  of  us,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  one  perception  that  I've  formed,  admittedly  as  a  result  of  fairly  casual 
and  non-systematic  observation.  It  is  my  impression  that  military  librarians, 
especially  chose  on  installations  outside  the  Washington  area,  often  seem  to  me  to 
be  rather  isolaced  from  and  lacking  regular  contact  with  their  civilian  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  local,  state,  and  regional  library  communities.  I  can  think  of  indi¬ 
vidual  military  librarians  who  would  qualify  as  striking  exceptions  to  that  gener¬ 
alization,  and  I'm  sure  you  can  too.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  generalization 
does  have  some  merit.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  make  the  rounds  of 
a  number  of  the  state  library  associations,  and  I  met  very,  very  few  military 
librarians.  I've  even  seen  local  library  directories  that  omit  the  military 
libraries  in  a  given  city  or  region,  as  if  nobody  knew  that  they  existed. 
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If  in  looking  at  your  own  individual  situation  you  find  that  you  haven't 
established  strong,  close,  and  regular  working  relationships  with  the  public, 
academic,  school,  and  non-military  special  libraries  in  your  immediate  area,  I'd 
urge  you  to  set  about  rather  aggressively  to  establish  those  contacts,  because  I 
think  they  could  be  critical  to  your  capacity  to  maintain  high  quality  library 
service  in  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity. 

I  make  this  point  because  I  think  one  of  the  great  advantages  you  do  have  as  a 
group  is  that  very  often  you  have  strong  linkages  and  very  effective  working 
relationships  with  other  military  libraries.  Those  relationships  are  a  great 
source  of  strength  when  resources  get  scarce.  If  you  could  develop  equally  strong 
ties  with  the  civilian  library  community,  especially  by  linking  into  the  local 
and  regional  multitype  library  networks  that  are  now  taking  form  all  over  the 
country,  then  I  believe  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  cope  with  the  further 
rounds  of  budget  reductions  that  may  be  inevitable. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  all  types 
of  libraries  will,  in  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  be  challenged  very  strongly  to 
respond  to  the  requirement  of  increased  productivity--to  improve  service  to  their 
clientele,  to  run  leaner  and  better,  and  to  operate  with  less  of  the  traditional 
kinds  of  resources.  Doing  more  with  less  is  easy  to  say,  but  as  I  suspect  every 
one  of  us  in  this  room  knows,  it  is  damnably  frustrating  and  difficult  to  do! 

I'd  like  to  focus  this  morning  on  what  seems  to  me  a  few  key  aspects  for  library 
managers  in  responding  to  the  challenge  of  increasing  library  productivity.  Let 
me  assure  you  at  the  outset  that  there  are  no  easy  or  obvious  answers,  or  if  there 
are,  I'm  afraid  they  have  eluded  me  up  to  this  point.  Put  there  are  several 
managerial  strategies  that  seem  to  me  potentially  very  useful  in  addressing  the 
kinds  of  challenges  that  now  face  the  library  community. 

The  first  and  most  important  function  of  leadership  is  always  the  definition  of 
the  goals  of  the  organization.  I  notice  that  tomorrow's  agenda  includes  a  session 
focussing  on  goal  definition.  Without  trying  to  intrude  too  much  on  somebody 
else's  topic,  let  me  just  suggest  to  you  that  the  formulation  of  goals  is  an 
activity  that  deserves  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  The  very  manner  in  which  you 
state  the  goals  of  your  library  has  the  potential  either  to  greatly  enhance  or  to 
significantly  reduce  the  range  of  options  that  are  available  to  you  as  a  manager 
in  trying  to  achieve  those  goals.  For  example,  if  your  stated  goal  is  to  build  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  materials  on  a  given  topic,  then  collection  size 
becomes  your  only  measure  of  success,  and  the  only  strategy  available  for  you  to 
pursue  is  to  get  more  and  more  money  each  year  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  more  and 
more  books.  Suppose,  instead,  you  define  the  goal  as  one  of  providing  effective 
and  timely  access  for  your  clientele  to  the  broadest  possible  segment  of  the 
published  literature  on  a  given  topic.  You  then  are  in  a  position  to  develop  a 
set  of  measurable  objectives  and  to  employ  a  mix  of  strategies  to  achieve  the 
desired  result. 

I  chose  that  particular  example  because  it  leads  directly  to  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  and  the  most  complex  problem  that  library  managers  face  today. 

That  is  the  problem  of  evaluati on  of  library  services;  the  problem  of  measurement. 
In  n\y  opinion,  the  most  urgent  and  the  most  complex  problem  now  facing  all  types 
of  libraries,  military  and  civilian,  governmental  and  non-governmental,  is  the 
problem  of  evaluating  library  resources,  library  programs,  and  library  services. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  people  in  this  room  would  probably  agree,  especially  if 
you  yourself  have  management  responsibilities,  that  libraries  are  being  required 
to  operate  these  days  in  an  increasingly  rigorous  climate  of  fiscal  and  programmatic 
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accountability.  As  I  look  ahead,  I  expect  that,  if  anything,  the  pressures  to 
justify  library  costs  will  become  more  and  more  l  tense  from  those  to  whom  we 
report,  because  they,  in  turn,  will  be  under  more  and  more  pressure  from  those  to 
whom  they  report  to  increase  productivity  and  to  lower  current  costs,  especially 
personnel  costs. 

There  are  a  couple  of  aspects  of  the  current  emphasis  on  accountability  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  that  I  think  are  especially  important  for  library  management  and  that 
are  worth  our  taking  just  a  few  minutes  to  explore  this  morning.  First  of  all, 
many  of  us  tend  to  have  a  kind  of  reflex  negative  response  to  terms  like  "produc- 
tivity,"  "cost-benefit,"  and  "cost-effectiveness."  The  late  'william  Axford, 
former  Director  of  Libraries  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  in  a  paper  prepared 
shortly  before  his  death  for  Advances  in  Llbrarianship,  attributes  our  character¬ 
istic  suspicion  of  and  distaste  for  the  language  of  the  new  management  science, 
with  its  emphasis  on  data  and  quantification,  to  what  he  calls  the  library  pro¬ 
fession's  "cottage  industry  mentality"  which,  among  other  things,  tends  to  see  the 
practice  of  1 ibrarianship  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  rather  than  those  nf  the 
pragmatist.  One  does  not,  after  all,  contemplate  Beethoven  in  terms  of  cost- 
benefit  ratios  or  assess  Picasso  in  the  context  of  enhanced  productivity. 

It's  enormously  tempting  for  library  managers  to  take  refuge  behind  the  comfort¬ 
able  and  comforting  generalization  that  you  simply  can't  quantify  good  library 
service.  But  given  the  current  character  of  managerial  thinking  in  the  larger 
organizations  that  control  the  destiny  of  our  libraries,  ’t's  a  little  bit  like  a 
passenger  on  the  Titanic  saying,  "This  boat  can't,  possibly  sink  because  I  don't 
know  how  to  swim!"  Whether  we  approve  of  it  or  not,  whether  it  offends  our  pro¬ 
fessional  sensibilities  or  not,  those  of  us  who  manage  enterprises  like  schools 
and  libraries  are  simply  Deirg  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  the  demand  for  quan¬ 
titative  performance  measures  that  can  be  related  meaningfully  to  costs. 

■Just  between  ourse^es,  aren't  we  real  ly  more  than  a  little  bit  inconsistent  when 
it  comes  to  quantification?  The  truth  is  that  we  have  not  only  been  willing,  but 
eager  to  quantify  inputs  while  at  the  same  time  adamantly  resisting  most  efforts 
to  quantify  outputs.  Our  whole  traditional  approach  to  writing  library  standards 
has  centered  or.  setting  quantitative  norms  for  resources— staffing  formulas,  per 
capita  or  per  student  financial  support,  minimum  standards  for  collection  size, 
minimum  square  footage  of  usable  floor  space  per  reader  or  per  staff  member-all 
measures  of  input.  The  simple  fact  is,  the  predicament  we  find  ourselves  in  as 
librarians  in  a  managerial  environment  that  places  more  reliance  and  more  credi¬ 
bility  in  numbers  than  in  rhetoric,  is  that  library  operations  are  characterized 
at  the  moment  by  a  weak  accountability  structure.  The  weakness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  lack  reliable,  convincing  measures  on  the  output  side;  the  benefit  side 
of  the  cost-benefit  equation.  As  my  economist  colleagues  at  Pittsburgh  keep 
reminding  me,  cost-benefit  analysis  is  possible  only  when  we  can  devise  a  way  to 
at  least  partially  quantify  benefits. 

The  development  of  meaningful  ways  of  measuring  library  effectiveness  has  become 
a  priority  concern  for  library  managers,  and  I’d  like  to  mention  just  a  few 
examples  of  work  currently  in  progress  that  I  think  merit  the  attention  of  anyone 
who  is  responsible  for  and  accountable  for  library  resources.  The  single  most 
useful  state-of-the-art  review  of  methods  of  evaluating  library  services  is,  in 
my  opinion,  F.  W.  Lancaster's  The  Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  Library  Services 
(Information  Resources  Press,  1977) .  At  my  own  school,  we  have  been  involved  in 
a  long-term  study  directed  toward  understanding  the  cost-benefit  aspects  of 
library  resource  sharing.  In  the  process  of  this  investigation,  we've  devised  a 
method  of  measuring  collection  use  that  is  accurate  on  the  basis  of  sample  periods 
as  short  as  three  days,  making  it  possible  for  any  library  to  get  a  firm  fix  on 
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the  use  of  its  collections  at  very  minimal  cost.  We're  now  at  work  on  a  computer- 

realizable  simulation  model  that  we  hope  will  be  useful  in  applying  objective 

performance  criteria  to  either  planning  new  library  resource-sharing  networks  or 
existing  ones.  1  also  want  to  mention  a  study  recently  completed  at  Pitt  and 
scheduled  for  publication  by  the  Special  Libraries  Association  shortly.  The  author 
is  James  Matarazzo  and  the  subject  is  "Closing  the  Corporate  Special  Library,"  an 
examination  of  the  factors  that  led  to  the  decision  to  terminate  the  special 
library  in  a  number  of  large  research  and  manfacturing  firms.  Matarazzo 's  book 
points  up  just  how  dangerous  the  weakness  on  the  output  measure  side  of  the  library 

accountability  structure  can  be,  and  how  vital  it  is  to  be  able  to  document  and 

provide  objective  evidence  of  the  relevance  and  value  of  the  library's  services  to 
its  clientele.  I  also  want  to  recommend  that  you  have  a  look  at  the  results  of 
the  work  sponsored  by  the  Public  Library  Association  of  ALA  and  carried  out  by 
Gene  Palmcur  of  King  Research,  published  by  ALA  as  A  Planning  Process  for  Public 
Libraries.  I  think  this  book  offers  an  extraordinarily  promising  approach  to 
developing  client-centered  measures  of  library  performance  and  a  methodology  that 
is  readily  applicable  with  appropriate  modifications  to  any  type  of  library. 

Going  back  for  just  a  few  minutes  to  the  input  side  of  the  library  productivity 
accountability  equation,  it's  rather  obvious  that  the  largest  and  most  costly 
single  resource  available  to  tne  library  manager  is  staff.  The  people  on  your 
staff  are,  at  least  potentially,  the  most  promising  means  available  to  you  to 
enhance  library  productivity.  In  most  library  organizations,  the  staff  believe 
themselves  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  quite  often  are,  under-utilized.  For  most  1  ibraries, 
the  single  most  important  and  most  promising  avenue  available  to  improve  library 
performance  as  a  function  of  operating  cost  is  to  raise  the  level  of  sta~f  per¬ 
formance  and  stcff  productivity.  Two  key  elements  in  any  management  strategy 
directed  toward  enhancing  staff  performance  are  the  effective  utilization  of 
technology  and  s  caff  development. 

We  have  now  had  aaout  twenty  years  of  experience  in  applying  modern  computer  and 
telecommunications  technology  to  library  operations.  I  think  it's  important  to 
try  to  evaluate  whit  we  have  learned  f^om  that  experience.  First,  we've  learned 
that  sound,  carefu  ly  planned  applications  of  appropriate  technology  to  library 
operations  have  the  potential  both  to  enhance  the  productivity  of  the  individual 
staff  member  by  several  orders  of  magnitude  and  to  even  alter,  in  a  very  positive 
way,  the  fundamental  character  of  certain  basic  library  processes.  On-line  cata¬ 
loging  and  on-line  data  base  scorching  probably  represent  our  outstanding  successes 
to  date  in  these  respects. 

We’ve  also  learned  tint  the  pe-ce  of  technological  research  and  development  is 
almost  always  more  raj. id  than  the  pace  of  effective  application  at  the  operational 
level  in  libraries.  To  put  the  matter  directly,  we  can  invent  new  technologies 
faster  than  we  can  figure  out  how  to  apply  and  use  those  technologies  in  the  most 
beneficial  way. 

One  consequence  of  that  fact  is  that  we  find  ourselves,  as  managers,  in  a  period 
of  increasing  technological  abundance,  faced  with  a  bewildering  and  growing  array 
of  attractive  technological  options.  As  the  range  of  choice  expands,  the  problem 

of  making  the  optimal  choice  -  selecting  the  best  technology  -  becomes  more  and 

more  acutely  painful.  I  would  offer  the  hypothesis  that  choice  of  technology  is, 
at  present,  the  leading  cause  of  insomnia  among  library  administrators.  Three 
weeks  from  now,  we're  expecting  several  hundred  librarians  and  library  administra¬ 
tors  to  be  ir.  Pittsburgh  for  a  three-day  conference  centering  on  just  that  topic  - 
how  to  choose  ana  apply  the  best  available  technology  in  libraries.  If  you  aren't 
able  to  come,  the  Conference  proceedings  are  scheduled  to  be  available  in  book 

form  next  sprirg.  They  wi  1  includea  1  ibrary  administrator's  primer  on  technology 
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which  we  hope  will  improve  your  chances  of  shaking  hands  with  the  computer  sales 
representative  and  still  having  all  five  fingers  left  intact  afterwards. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  just  a  few  minutes  to  the  topic  of  staff  development.  The 
central  problem  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  expressed  in  relatively  simple  terms,  How 
do  we,  as  library  managers,  motivate  those  people  who  we  supervise  to  grow  in  their 
jobs  as  to  make  their  maximum  potential  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  library? 

The  problem  is  hardly  a  new  one,  but  I  submit  that  it  has  taken  on  a  special  urgen¬ 
cy,  a  special  importance  and  a  special  complexity  in  libraries  today.  There  are 
several  aspects  to  the  problem  that  merit  our  attention  as  library  managers.  Job 
stagnation  has  been  a  longstanding  problem  in  our  profession  because  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  staff  in  many  libraries  consists  of  people  v.ho  have  long  ago  mastered 
the  jobs  they  were  originally  hired  to  do,  but  who  will  not  or,  more  often,  as  a 
consequence  of  lack  of  mobility  cannot  move  on  to  higher  level  jobs  in  another 
library.  In  the  1950's  and  1960's  when  libraries  were  in  an  expansionist  mode,  the 
problem  was,  to  a  large  extent,  manageable  because  of  growth  in  staff  size,  turn¬ 
over  at  the  higher  levels  with  accompanying  opportunity  for  internal  promotion,  and 
because,  when  the  library's  clientele  or  mission  expanded,  it  was  almost  always 
possible  to  add  new  positions  in  response  to  new  demands.  In  that  kind  of  environ¬ 
ment,  which  was  pretty  much  the  norm  at  the  time  that  at  least  a  few  of  us  in  this 
room  were  learning  our  trade,  the  organization  didn't  suffer  too  badly  if  even  a 
fair  number  of  the  staff  "plateaued-out"  early  in  their  careers,  the  current 
situation  in  which  most  of  us  find  ourselves,  however— one  in  which  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  expected  to  produce  more,  to  provide  more  service,  wnile  being  given  less 
and  less  with  which  to  provide  that  service— dramatically  reduces  the  capacity  of 
the  organization  to  toierate  the  staff  member  whn  is  merely  holding  down  a  desk 
and  filling  a  place  on  the  payroll --coasting  down  a  long  and  gentle  slope  toward 
retirement.  The  existence  of  severe  constraints  imposed  by  the  rules  and  protocol 
of  civil  service  and  co  lective  bargaining— across-the-board  salary  increases, 
lockstep  promotion,  time  and  energy  consuming  grievance  and  appeals  procedures— 
significantly  restrict  our  capacity  as  managers  to  motivate  and  to  reward  superior 
performance.  Yet  within  this  formidable  set  of  constraints  and  restraints  on 
managerial  initiative,  we  are  simply  obliged  to  create,  maintain,  and  enhance  the 
climate  for  job  growth  within  our  organizations. 

It  is  not  merely  that  current  circumstances  oblige  us  to  ask  more  of  people;  it  is 
that  we  have  to  ask  different  things  of  people,  to  persuade  an^  to  motivate  staff 
to  take  on  new  responsibilities.  As  I  look  back  on  twenty-five  years  of  doing 
management  in  my  own  career,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  really  different  today, 
by  contrast  with  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  is  that  the  "zone  of  change"  has  ex¬ 
panded  enormously  and  continues  to  expand  very  rapidly.  Those  two  terms  "zone 
of  permanence"  and  "zone  of  change"  are  for  me  a  convenient  way  of  looking  at  a 
library  or,  for  that  matter,  any  kind  of  organization.  The  "zone  of  permanence" 
stands  for  that  part  of  any  organization  which  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  will 
continue  indefinitely  witliout  substantial  change,  while  the  "zone  of  change" 
represents  that  part  which  is  subject  to  expansion,  reduction,  or  even  termination, 
depending  on  the  negotiating  skills  of  the  administrator  and  the  economic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  funding  source  For  example,  for  a  public  library,  lending  books 
is  a  function  that  would  reside  in  the  zone  of  permanence,  while  sponsoring  film 
programs  might  belong  in  the  zone  of  change,  representing  a  function  that  would  be 
carried  out  when  money,  staff,  and  space  were  adequate,  but  dropped  when  budget 
support  was  reduced. 

The  distinction  is  nicely  illustrated  by  the  difference  between  traditional 
"object  of  expenditure"  budgets  and  more  recent  approaches  such  as  PPBS  and  "zero- 
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based"  budgeting.  In  traditional  object  of  expenditure  budgets,  the  funding  level 
represented  by  the  current  budget  is  essentially  non-negotiable  and  accepted  as  a 
"given."  Budget  negotiation  is  concerned  only  with  increments  above  current 
funding  levels,  and  only  the  incremental  portion  of  the  budget  is  within  the  zone 
of  change.  But  with  PPBS  or  zero-based  budgeting,  there  are  essentially  no 
"givens"  -  the  entire  existing  base  budget  is  placed  within  the  zone  of  change. 

My  point  in  elaborating  this  two-zone  organizational  model  is  related  very  speci¬ 
fically  to  the  topic  of  staff  development.  As  the  zone  of  change  expands,  it 
requires  people  to  begin  to  make  extremely  hard  choices  about  what  they  do  and  how 
they  do  their  jobs.  The  necessity  to  adopt  new,  radically  different  and  seemingly 
undesirable  ways  of  providing  basic  library  services  becomes  the  proverbial  irre¬ 
sistible  force,  and  established  job  descriptions  become  the  proverbial  immovable 
object. 

I  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  my  administrative  career  trying  to  learn  how  to 
write  job  descriptions,  and  the  last  fifteen  years  trying  to  learn  how  to  avoid 
writing  job  descriptions.  Like  my  favorite  author  in  the  field  of  management, 
Robert  Townsend,  whose  1970  book  Up  the  Organization  I  consider  a  minor  classic,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  we  must  break  out  of  the  tyranny  of  job  description  and 
make  it  both  possible  and  rewarding  for  individual  jobs  to  expand  horizontally. 

In  a  section  titled  "Job  Descriptions— Strait  Jackets"  Townsend  writes: 

Insane  for  jobs  that  pay  $150  a  week  or  more... the  good  people 
should  be  allowed  to  use  their  jobs  and  see  how  good  they  are. 

At  best,  a  job  description  freezed  the  job  as  the  writer  understood 
it  at  a  particular  instant  in  the  past.  At  worst,  they're  prepared 
by  personnel  people  who  can't  write  and  who  don't  understand  the  job. 

I  think  if  libraries  are  going  to  respond  successfully  to  the  mandate  to  enhance 
their  effectiveness,  we  have  to  create  organizational  structures  that  make  it 
possible  for  job  descriptions  to  grow  organically,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  ways  to  motivate  staff,  to  reward  staff,  and  to  make  it  attractive  for  staff 
to  grow  in  their  jobs. 

To  summarize,  I  think  that  these  are  challenging  times  for  library  administrators 
and  that  in  order  to  respond  effectively  to  that  challenge,  we  need  to  give  special 
attention  to  reducing  the  isolation  of  individual  libraries,  strengthening  the 
library's  accountability  structure  by  creating  better  performance  measures,  making 
thoughtful  commitments  to  technologies  that  extend  existing  resources,  and  placing 
a  priority  on  staff  development  that  results  in  job  growth. 

In  his  latest  book.  Managing  in  Turbulent  Times,  Peter  Drucker  writes: 

In  turbulent  times,  the  first  task  of  management  is  to  make  sure 
of  the  institution's  capacity  for  survival,  to  make  sure  of  its 
structural  strength  and  soundness,  of  its  capacity  to  survive  a 
blow,  to  adapt  to  sudden  change,  and  to  avail  itself  of  new 
opportunities. 

Can  we  do  it?  Can  we  manage  so  skillfully  to  (again  in  Drucker's  words)  "feed  the 
opportunities  and  starve  the  problems"  that  our  libraries  not  only  survive,  but 
flourish  in  times  of  turbulence.  Can  you  do  it?  Of  course  you  can!  Will  you  do 
it?  Of  course  you  will! 


1 1.  fell  HUW'iWilW.  Mf*.  W 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  PACKAGE  FEEDBACK 
Second  General  Session 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  L.  Saddler,  USAF 

In  our  job  as  management  consultants  at  LMDC, 
we  generally  do  not  spend  much  time  in  this 
building.  Our  directorate  is  out  in  what  the 
Ge  ;ral  has  said  is  the  working  Air  Force. 

There,  we're  working  out  real  problems.  Even 
though  I  had  been  assigned  here  at  Maxwell  in 
the  Squadron  Officers  School  and  the  Air  Com¬ 
mand  and  Staff  College,  I  really  hadn't  known 
much  about  the  library.  I  had  used  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  it  seemingly  had  satisfied  my  needs 
while  a  student  here.  It  wasn't  until  this 
past  spring  when  the  AUL  Director  approached  my 
boss  about  working  together  on  the  25th  Annual 
Librarians  Workshop  that  I  met  Bob  Lane.  I 
have  come  to  know  him  fairly  well  over  the  last 
few  months  while  we  worked  together,  and  have 
learned  more  about  library  operations  during  - 
this  time. 

You're  going  to  have  to  endure  me  for  about  two 
and  a  half  hours  today  and,  for  those  of  you 
who  are  in  my  seminar  on  stress,  maybe  a  little 
longer.  Starting  with  the  seminars,  you're 
going  to  meet  seme  twenty  of  our  consultants 
and  I  need  to  tell  you  about  them  right  up 
front. 

First  of  all,  they  are  just  back  from  various 
trips.  This  week  has  been  on  our  calendar 
since  back  in  the  early  spring  and  we  have 
brought  these  consultants  back  to  MaxwelT 
expressly  for  your  workshop.  You  will  meet 
them  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  in  the  semi¬ 
nars.  These  people  have  a  lot  of  experience. 
There  will  be  senior  and  chief  master  sergeants, 
technical  sergeants,  captains,  and  majors.  How¬ 
ever,  what  I  want  you  to  really  understand  is 
that  with  these  people  you  have  some  of  the  best  experience  in  the  pragmatic, 
action-centered  leadership  management  thought  that's  around.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  not  academicians.  That's  not  the  credentials  that  we  like  to  get  in  this 
business.  We  want  proven  leaders,  good  managers.  These  people  are  all  hand-picked 
I  tell  you  this  not  to  make  them  seem  ten  feet  tall,  but  to  identify  them  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  you.  Learn  what  you  can  from  them.  First,  it  will  be  non-threatening, 
no  questions  will  be  unfair,  and  they  will  certainly  appreciate  your  confidence.  I 
will  promise  you  that  on  their  behalf. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  in  this  hour  is  prepare  you  for  the  seminars  coming  the 
next  couple  of  days  and  show  you  some  of  the  comments  you_  made  about  your  libraries. 
Not  what  we  said  or  what  we  think,  not  being  in  your  functional  area.  Let  me  say  at 
this  point  that  we  are  not  functional  people.  We  see  ourselves  as  leadership  and 
management  specialists,  so  we're  not  going  to  try  to  get  inside  your  heads  and  tell 
you  how  to  run  your  libraries.  One  area  we  can  talk  about  is  the  people  resource 
business  and  what  makes  good  managers  and  leaders.  This  will  be  our  target  area. 
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Mr.  Lane  alluded  to  the  dynamics  of  the  conference  and  I  just  want  to  embellish 
them  a  little  if  I  may.  You  have  been  participating,  at  least  some  of  you,  in 
the  surveys  before  you  came  here.  I  wish  all  of  you  could  have  done  that.  About 
seven  of  the  packages  came  back  too  late  to  get  into  our  data  base.  We  regret 
that,  but  I  hope  you  took  the  survey  arid  that  your  information  will  show  up  as  part 
of  the  results  here  today.  If  not,  having  knowledge  about  the  data  we  have  col¬ 
lected  will  give  you  something  to  take  back  to  reflect  on. 

We  are  going  to  do  some  experiential  exercises  today.  For  those  of  you  who  are 
well  ahead  and  read  slides  critically,  you  will  notice  that  the  word  is  mis¬ 
spelled.  You  know.  I'm  an  Andrew  Jackson  advocate.  He  said. .."It's  a  damned  poor 

mind  that  can  only  think  of  one  way  to  spell  a  word."  I  appreciated  that  and  I 

knew  that  would  bring  a  few  of  you  stress. 

We  are  going  to  do  some  "hands-on,"  letting  you  work  back  and  forth  with  some 
things.  The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  you  are  not  to  be  intimidated.  It's 
not  threatening,  but  rather  fun.  D.  H.  Lawrence  once  said... "Work  ought  to  be  like 
an  interesting  game  and  if  it  isn't  any  fun,  then  don't  do  it."  So  try  to  find 
something  interesting  and  fun  in  these  seminars  and  use  your  skills. 

The  third  part  of  that  is  the  implementation  of  skills.  We  can't  go  back  to  your 

libraries  or  to  your  staff  jobs  and  accomplish  this.  We  can  encourage  you  to  do 
it.  The  motivation  must  be  within  you.  We  hope  to  push  a  few  buttons  so  that  you 
will  say  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  need  to  do  and  I  will  go  back  and  do  it. 

Some  time  later,  along  about  the  first  of  the  year  when  you  have  had  a  chance  to 
get  back  into  that  world  of  yours  and  do  all  the  things  that  Dr.  Galvin  talked 
about  in  terms  of  planning  and  management,  inputs  and  outputs,  we  will  send  you  a 
survey  to  find  out  how  it  is  going.  We  will  ask  if  we  did  anything  that  made  some 
positive  changes  for  you  within  your  organization.  We  are  very  pleased  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  way  for  we  see  these  dynamics  this  week  to  be  a  part  of  a  total  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  those  of  you  who  did  not  participate  in  the  survey,  we  have  a  booklet  with  109 
statements,  not  questions,  but  statements  which  note  how  people  feel  about  their 
job,  supervision,  the  organization  and  such.  This  is  our  survey.  We  have  been  in 
the  business  of  doing  such  a  survey  since  May  of  1979.  We  have  perfected  our  pro¬ 
cess.  We  think  it's  a  credible  one  and  that  the  input  we  receive  from  you  will  be 
sufficiently  credible  that  you  can  use  it.  We  were  introduced  to  inputs,  through¬ 
puts,  and  outputs,  and  this  more  or  less  tells  you  how  we  look  at  an  organization. 
Notice,  there  are  no  functional  areas  included.  We  don't  tell  you  how  the  circula¬ 
tion  desk  is  doing,  rather  we  ask  about  the  state  of  human  conditions  and  attitudes 
toward  jobs. 

These  are  the  inputs.  We  take  the  109  statements,  mix  them  up,  and  then  put  them 
all  back  together  in  what  we  call  variables.  Then  we  try  to  assess  them.  We  have 
a  scale  from  one  to  seven,  four  being  the  midpoint.  Essentially  we're  looking  for 
high  numbers,  so  we  would  generally  want  people  to  give  us  high  scores.  If  you 
were  a  leader-manager  and  people  were  rating  you  in  your  work  group,  you  would  hope 
that  everybody  would  give  you  a  seven.  It  also  says  that  if  everybody  was  distrib¬ 
uted  more  or  less  normally  in  your  work  group,  that  50%  of  the  people  would  have 
values  less  than  four  and  50%  higher.  These  numbers  we  will  go  over  are  based  on 
that  scale  of  one  to  seven.  So  if  you  see  a  number  around  four,  this  tells  you 
that  about  50%  of  the  people  agreed  and  50%  disagreed.  Except  for  a  couple  of 
questions,  we  are  looking  for  positive  scores  and  I  will  point  those  out  to  you. 
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Let's  take  a  look  at  this  group  who  took  the  survey.  In  doing  so  you  will  find 
out  something  about  yourself.  Please  get  out  the  feedback  package,  "Survey  Sum¬ 
mary  and  Analysis,"  and  follow  along  with  the  slide  presentation. 

COMPOSITION  AND  DEMOGRAPHICS:  This  first  section  will  tell  us  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  population  who  took  the  survey.  We  have  not  expanded  the  categories 
that  would  clarify  origin  or  race.  We  do  not  intend  to  do  that,  however,  it 
presents  no  problem. 

In  the  Supervisory  Section  we  took  a  look  at  your  inputs  ano  found  that  562  did 
not  supervise  anyone  directly.  People  chose  to  put  "not  applicable  because 
I'm  not  a  supervisor"  rather  than  to  put  "None."  That's  a  systematic  issue 
in  all  organizations  we  go  to. 

Now  I  am  going  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  question:  Do  you  know  who  writes 
your  performance  appraisal?  The  statement  says  "OER,"  the  acronym  for  Officer 
Effectiveness  Report  but  in  the  survey  it  sa.ys  "My  Performance  Appraisal,"  so  we 
asked  the  right  question,  but  as  we  normally  present  this  survey  to  Air  Force 
personnel  we  did  not  change  it  for  this  group.  Note  that  81  people,  almost  10%  oft 
this  group,  said  they  were  not  sure  who  wrote  their  performance  appraisal.  When  I 
look  at  your  work  force  in  terms  of  the  stability  that  you  have.  I  find  that  to  be 
a  concern.  If  you  have  people  in  your  organization,  at  any  level,  who  are  not 
comfortable  in  knowing  who  they  work  for  and  who  gives  them  a  ticket  for  their 
evaluation,  then  you  have  problems.  If  it  is  distributed  normally,  that  applies  to 
at  least  10%  of  the  people  surveyed  throughout  your  organization.  That,  in  and  of 
itself,  may  have  an  impact  on  your  organization's  productivity. 

FREQUENCY  OF  MEETINGS:  This  is  looking  at  the  "work-group"  thought  process.  We 
can't  make  a  lot  of  this,  except  notice  that  96  and  457  of  the  people  marked  "Never'1 
or  "Occasionally"  which  adds  up  to  a  fairly  big  group.  That's  over  50%  of  the 
people  surveyed  saying  that  we  don't  have  very  many  meetings  around  here.  It  might 
be  nice  to  know  that  19  people  are  in  continuous  meetings.  I  don't  know  how  they 
got  out  to  take  the  survey.  You  can  see  where  the  problems  are  solved.  Of  the 
people  surveyed,  174  said  meetings  are  "never"  used  to  solve  problems  or  establish 
goals.  You  have  to  involve  your  staff  in  setting  goals  and  understanding  the 
library  problems.  You  should  be  concerned  about  this.  Are  you  really  letting 
some  upward  flow  of  communication  take  place?  As  managers  and  leaders,  are  you 
prepared  to  let  ideas  float  up?  If  you're  not  conducting  meetings  and  thereby  no 
forums  or  you  don't  use  meetings  to  solve  problems  or  to  collect  information,  you 
may  be  excluding  some  of  that  creativity  we  know  is  there. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  the  marital  status  of  this  group.  We 

were  a  little  cautious  in  listing  single  parents  but  then  we  took  a  look  at  the 

distribution  of  grades  and  decided  that  this  probably  tracked.  Of  the  people  sur¬ 
veyed,  probably  10%  are  of  a  younger  age  and  could  be  single  parents.  This 
doesn't  seem  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  Air  Force  or  the  other  armed  services. 

The  number  of  single  parents  making  a  career  within  the  DoD  structure  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 

EDUCATION:  This  is  a  very  significant  point  for  this  group.  Would  you  please 
notice  the  difference  in  the  two  groups  between  those  with  less  than  two  years  of 
college  and  those  with  more  than  two  years  of  college.  You  are  really  an  over¬ 
educated  group  of  people.  You  are  super  achieving  people.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  a  number  of  people  who  are  non-high  school  graduates  or  high  school  graduates 

with  a  couple  years  of  college.  You  have  a  polar  group  of  people  that  you  are 

dealing  with  as  their  education  is  not  distributed  normally  or  as  you  might  think 
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education  would  be  distributed.  This  is  something  you  should  be  sensitive  to  in 
your  organization.  Don't  exclude  the  people  on  the  low  end  of  the  educational 
scale  in  preference  to  your  superior  educated,  achieving  people.  You  have  to  get 
both  groups  productive. 

Here  I  want  to  make  some  points  about  the  data  gathered  from  the  OAP.  As  the 
numbers  show,  when  you  are  compared  with  other  groups  taking  this  survey,  you  come 
through  as  a  fantastic  group.  Your’s  are  super  good  scores.  It  says  that  your 
people  think  that  they  are  managed  well,  at  least,  relatively  speaking,  better 
than  people  we've  surveyed. 

Our  data  base  is  made  up  from  surveys  of  72,000  people.  In  your  particular  case, 
we  surveyed  862  people  from  participating  libraries.  In  almost  every  category, 
librarians  rated  better  (more  positive)  than  our  data  base  averages.  If  you  can, 
pat  yourselves  on  the  bacx.  When  we  looked  at  "Job  Performance  Goals,  "  we 
found  you're  doing  a  lot  cf  things  right.  This  is  one  of  the  most  critical  tasks 
you  have  to  perform  as  managers  and  leaders. 

When  we  looked  at  the  following  "Task  Characteristics,"  we  found  that  you  think 
alot  of  your  jobs: 

TASK  AUTONOMY:  Do  you  have  the  freedom  to  do  your  work?  Many  of  you  feel 
like  your  are  independent  and  that's  what  you  should  expect.  If  you  give  super- 
achieving,  well-educated  people  jobs,  then  you  should  give  them  the  freedom  to 
perform  them.  Fortunately,  this  is  working  for  you  but  it  doesn't  work  in  a  lot 
of  organizations.  We  often  tend  to  hire  super-achieving  and  well-educated  people 
only  to  constrain  them.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  in  the  library  system  are 
not  doing  that  and  I  commend  you. 

JOB  DESIRES:  The  opportunity  to  have  independence  in  your  jobs  appears  signif¬ 
icantly  higher.  You  scored  6.07  in  the  area  of  Personal  Growth  in  Jobs.  Let's  go 
back  to  what  Dr.  Galvin  told  us  about  that  in  terms  of  staff  development.  People 
are  eager  to  personally  grow  and  stretch.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  people  who 
took  the  survey  felt  that  they  could  do  that. 

PERFORMANCE  BARRIERS  AND  BLOCKAGES:  Here  you  scored  4.83.  When  compared  with 
our  data  base  of  4.57,  you're  still  positive.  When  we  arrayed  the  various 
library  surveys,  we  saw  some  individual  problems.  As  you  look  at  the  data  for 
your  individual  library,  you  wi1!  want  to  check  the  item  on  Performance  Barriers 
and  Blockages.  See  where  your  library  stands  up  against  other  libraries  in  the 
survey.  Now  here  is  our  concern.  We  can  identify  the  libraries,  per  se,  that 
have  road  blocks  or  bottlenecks;  however,  we  don't  know  what  the  barriers  are. 

It  is  your  job  to  find  them.  This  should  invite  some  inquiry  on  your  part  to  find 
out  these  specific  things  that  people  are  concerned  about.  Is  it  trying  to  get 
something  on  contract?  Is  it  trying  to  get  something  through  the  front  office? 

We  cannot  answer  that  question  from  our  survey.  However,  you  need  to  know  it  or 
know  the  answer  to  it  if  your  scores  are  relatively  low. 

The  rest  of  the  scores  here  are  high.  There  is  a  negative  figure  for  Organiza¬ 
tional  Bottlenecks,  -3.73.  Even  though  you  are  significantly  better,  because 
that's  one  of  those  negative  scored  questions,  this  still  means  that  about  50%  of 
the  people  agree  and  disagree.  So  while  you  are  better  off  than  the  mainstream  of 
people  surveyed,  I  think  there's  still  a  concern  here.  Look  at  your  Management 
and  Supervision.  Notice  that  you  are  .51  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  base. 

These  are  very  positive  numbers. 


SUPERVISORY  ASSISTANCE:  This  variable  recognizes  poor  performance  and  this  is 
a  concern.  In  this  one  area  you  are  negative  compared  to  the  data  base.  We  have 
to  make  a  supposition  here.  Three  categories  of  people  generally  get  poor  feed¬ 
back,  meaning  that  they  don't  get  enough.  When  it  comes  to  poor  performance,  they 
trail  way  behind  the  data  base.  These  are  shift  workers,  E-4‘s,  E-5 1 s  and  minor¬ 
ities.  If  you  have  military  people  on  your  staff,  please  be  mindful  of  giving 
them  the  feedback  they  need.  The  last  category  might  be  very  applicable  to  this 
group  and  that  is  the  category  of  minorities,  including  women.  This  is  the  area 
you  ought  to  be  tracking  in  terms  of  recognizing  poor  performance,  as  the  pre¬ 
dominant  group  of  people  surveyed  were  women.  We  looked  at  the  breakout  on  min¬ 
orities  and  found  that  they  were  not  skewed  very  far.  It  might  be  a  function  of 
the  number  of  women  who  are  in  the  library  system. 

SYSTEM  OUTPUT/PRIDE  IN  OUR  JOBS:  As  a  group,  you  appear  to  be  very  proud  of 
your  jobs.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  most  of  you  understand  the  commitment  you 
have  taken  and  the  obligation  that  you  have  plays  a  vital  role  in  supporting  all 
the  functions  and  activities  of  your  libraries. 

ADVANCEMENT/RECOGNITION:  You're  below  the  data  base.  This  variable  has 
always  indicated  a  problem.  For  the  uniformed  contingent  of  DOD  it  tends  to  be 
more  recognition;  for  the  civil  servant,  advancement  seems  to  be  of  more  importance. 
I  would  imagine  that  it  would  track  the  same  with  the  library  field.  Also,  I 
would  surmise  that  this  is  what  we  are  seeing  here— a  perception  that  people  may 
feel  stymied  in  their  jobs.  Dr.  Galvin  talked  to  us  about  this,  about  developing 
staff  so  that  they  do  have  some  opportunity.  It  is  an  overriding  issue  in  your 
library  system.  What  can  you  do  about  the  situation?  I  cannot  give  you  a  solution. 
This  might  be  something  that  you  will  want  to  discuss  with  your  library  staff  when 
you  return.  It  is  an  important  issue  and  with  your  super-achieving  people  it  is 
an  even  more  critical  one.  In  this  case  you  are  lower  than  our  data  base,  you 
will  have  to  work  harder  to  satisfy  this  need  of  your  human  resources. 

GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE:  These  are  very  strong  numbers  here  and  nothing 
I  can  point  out  as  a  real  concern.  We  always  like  to  see. higher  numbers,  but  don't 
be  complacent  and  assume  that  you  are  near  perfect.  However,  you  are  very  good. 

JOB  RELATED  SATISFACTION:  Again  very  high  numbers  here.  When  you  see  the 
number  six  or  one  close  to  six  on  co-worker  relationship,  it  is  almost  a  whole 
percentage  point  above  the  data  base.  I  sense  that  you  work  together  well  as  teams 
in  your  libraries  and  that  you  are  supportive  of  each  other.  Again,  you're  going 
to  have  to  look  at  your  discrete  data,  but  overall  that's  what  the  numbers  are 
telling  us. 

WORK  GROUP  EFFECTIVENESS:  You  perceive  that  your  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
is  very  high.  Let's  go  back  in  light  of  what  Dr.  Galvin  has  said  to  us.  We  have 
a  problem  measuring  in  hard  data  terms  the  output  of  organizations.  Those  numbers 
represent  your  perceptions  that  you  work  hard  and  do  quality  work.  The  onus  is  on 
all  of  us  to  identify  the  key  areas  that  we  need  to  measure  in  order  to  come  up 
with  some  hard  data,  because  perceptions  cannot  be  considered  valid  in  evaluating 
quantifiable  output. 

Summarizing  the  data,  your  major  strengths  appear  to  be:  task  autonomy,  pride, 
perceived  productivity,  job  related  satisfaction,  organizational  communications 
climate,  supervisory  assistance,  management/supervision,  and  job  related  training. 
Your  areas  of  concern  are:  advancement/ recognition  and  organizational  bottlenecks. 
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We  looked  at  the  men  versus  the  women  and  I  tried  to  take  a  positive  look  because 
your  numbers  are  so  good.  I  mentioned  to  you  that  one  group  was  higher  over  the 
other,  but  the  reverse  is  true.  It  means  the  other  group  is  lower,  so  perhaps  you 
ought  to  focus  on  why  the  other  group  is  lower.  In  the  first  category,  men  are 
higher  in  skills  and  pride.  They  perceive  that  they  have  a  greater  array  of  skills 
that  they  can  perform  within  the  library  setting.  This  may  or  may  not  be  signifi¬ 
cant.  Women  were  higher  in  that  they  thought  they  had  more  significant  jobs  and 
that  their  job  performance  goals  were  clearer,  at  least  clearer  than  the  men's. 

1  will  let  you  "internalize"  that  and  you  can  make  whatever  sense  out  of  it  you 
will  for  your  own  work  setting.  Finally,  women's  job  related  statisfactior.  was 
higher  in  perceived  productivity. 

We  also  took  a  look  at  the  data  by  educational  level.  This  we  broke  at  more  than 
two  years  of  college  and  lower.  Notice  the  need  for  job  enrichment.  Remember 
those  super-achieving  people.  They  want  to  grow  and  to  stretch,  they  want  to  have 
meaningful  jobs.  That's  why  you  hired  them.  So  make  sure  that  there  is  opportunity 
for  growth  and  personal  development.  Those  with  less  than  two  years  of  college 
felt  that  they  were  supported  better  in  their  work.  This  might  go  back  to  what  I 
said  earlier  about  the  need  for  care  and  attention  at  the  lower  level.  There  is  a 
correlation  between  the  lower  grades  and  the  lesser  education.  Notice  their  per¬ 
ceived  productivity  was  less.  Productivity  is  an  issue  and  I  believe  this  data 
will  give  you  a  target  area. 

We  took  a  look  at  the  GS-l-8's  with  the  premise  that  your  professional  grades  begin 
at  the  GS-9  grade.  We  observed  the  differences.  By  the  way,  in  all  these  categor¬ 
ies,  I  am  only  bringing  out  the  differences  that  are  statistically  significant 
between  the  two  groups.  It  appears  that  the  GS-9’s  and  above  have  a  higher  per¬ 
ception  of  advancement  and  recognition.  When  you  look  at  your  individual  data  you 
won't  be  able  to  discern  how  the  lesser  grades  scored  in  certain  areas  nor  how  the 
higher  grades  scored  them.. 

We  arrayed  all  of  the  various  services  in  DOD  and  the  Canadian  Forces  and  you  all 
seem  to  be  fairly  consistent  in  your  scores  and  find  that  "Advancement  and  Recog¬ 
nition"  is  a  universal  problem  in  your  business  just  as  in  all  businesses. 

Included  in  your  packet  are  some  models.  The  models  are  an  elementary  way  to  array 
the  data  and  look  at  various  characteristics.  If  you  have  individual  data  from 
your  library,  pull  the  number  off  the  data  that  answers  that  question  and  put  in 
the  value  on  the  blank.  This  will  allow  you  in  a  model  form  to  array  your  data 
with  the  aggregate  of  all  the  libraries  plus  the  aggregate  of  the  72,000  data  base. 
This  is  true  for  all  of  these  models.  We  want  to  introduce  you  to  the  models  so 

that  you  may  use  them  in  your  analysis  of  the  climate  of  your  own  system.  Go  back 

and  create  a  picture  for  those  people  who  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  report  of  your 

conference.  Tell  them  about  the  data  and  how  all  the  libraries  look.  If  you  will 

do  that,  I  believe  you  will  get  some  results. 

The  suggested  guide  for  conducting  a  feedback  meeting  is  a  very  simplistic  one. 

It  tells  you  how  to  plan,  how  to  set  up  the  agenda,  and  how  to  carry  out  the  inter¬ 
action  with  your  work  group.  Prepare  for  a  meeting  back  at  your  home  base,  a 
meeting  where  you  can  interact  with  your  people.  Let  me  give  that  upper  communi¬ 
cation  to  you.  Identify  or  have  them  identify  for  themselves  the  bottlenecks  in 
the  system.  We  have  found  that  if  people  have  an  opportunity  for  feedback,  their 
performance  will  be  noticeably  improved.  If  you  will  take  this  data  back  to  those 
supervisors  and  managers  who  will  study  and  analyze  the  information,  then  we 
predict  that  you  will  see  more  productivity,  higher  morale,  and  higher  carrer 
intent. 


i 
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Normally,  in  a  four  to  six  month  period  we  would  go  back  and  conduct  a  post- 
surveyi  If  the  "pre"  and  "post"  results  were  the  same  after  the  six  month  period, 
you  would  expect  the  means  of  all  those  variables  we  discussed  to  stay  the  same. 
What  makes  our  jobs  meaningful  in  this  business  is  to  see  the  data  after  four  to 
six  months  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  some  perceived  improvements  as  a 
result  of  what  we  did  and  more  significantly  what  people  like  yourselves  accomplish 
when  the  data  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  This  I  challenge  you  to  do  for  I  am 
confident  it  will  work  for  you.  You  have  a  valuable  tool  in  your  hands  which  you 
can  take  back  and  use  in  getting  people  to  commit  themselves  to  the  goal*  and 
activities  ahead  for  your  libraries. 

There's  a  story  told  about  a  Baptist  minister.  He  was  really  getting  into  it  one 
Sunday  morning  preaching  hellfire  and  brimstone,  really  laying  it  on.  The  congre¬ 
gation  was  just  enthralled  by  this.  One  lady  in  the  balcony  got  the  call  that  very 
morning,  jumped  over  the  balcony,  and  shouted... "Hallelujah,  I'm  Saved!"  On  the 
way  down  she  caught  her  dress  on  the  chandelier  and  there  she  was,  this  beautiful 
lady,  hanging  out  there  on  the  chandelier  in  front  of  the  preacher.  The  preacher, 
being  quick,  said. .."The  Lord  will  strike  any  man  blind  who  looks  upon  that  women," 
and  one  elder  spoke  up  and  said. .."I'll  risk  one  eye!" 

Will  you  risk  one  eye?  Don't  throw  the  data  in  the  round  file  but  take  it  back 
and  reflect  on  it.  Just  risk  a  little  and  make  it  work  for  you. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JAMES  L.  SADDLER 


Lt  Col  Saddler's  education  includes  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Engineering 
from  Ohio  University  and  a  Masters  degree  in  Systems  Management  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  His  specialized  training  includes  an  education  fellowship 
with  the  Rockwell  Corporation  and  Air  Command  and  Staff  College.  His  civilian 
work  experience  has  been  with  the  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corporation  and  the  Cummins 
Engine  Company  as  a  production  control  engineer.  During  his  military  service, 
Colonel  Saddler  has  served  in  various  phases  of  logistics  management  including 
logistics  planning,  supply  management,  and  contracting.  His  prior  assignments 
have  included  duties  with  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
and  the  Tactical  Air  Conmand.  In  addition  to  his  military  duties,  he  has  served 
as  an  instructor  at  Franklin  University  in  the  Department  of  Administrative 
Sciences  and  has  presented  courses  for  the  Central  Ohio  Management  Association. 

His  decorations  include  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  the  Defense  Meritorious 
Service  Medal.  Colonel  Saddler  became  a  certified  Management  Consultant  in  1980 
and  has  worked  with  clients  in  major  Air  Force  Organizations.  He  participated  in 
the  development  of  the  Lieutenants  Professional  Development  Program  and  has  served 
as  Course  Director  for  the  Management  Strategies  Course  and  Assistant  Chief, 
Education  Division.  He  is  a  certified  insturctor  with  specialization  in  the  areas 
of  management,  interpersonal  skill  development,  and  stress  management.  He  has 
conducted  the  Mid-Level  Seminars  and  other  specialized  training  programs.  He  has 
worked  as  a  group  facilitator  with  clients  to  resolve  group  problems  for  team 
building.  Colonel  Saddler  has  consulted  in  the  private  sector  with  hospitals  and 
small  businesses  in  the  area  of  human  resource  development. 
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BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


ORGANIZATION:  Military  Libraries  Aggregate 
TOTAL  SURVEYED:  866  _ 


SEX:  Male  171  Female  665 

PAY  GRADE:  Off  5  Enl  12  GS  757  WG  4  WS  0 


1.  Total  years  in  U.S.  DoD  or  Canarian  Equivalent: 

68  1 .  Less  than  1  year 

49  2.  More  than  1  year,  l*ss  tuan  2  years. 

'  38  3.  More  than  2  years,  less  than  3  years. 

40  4.  More  than  3  ye:.^s,  lass  than  4  years. 

138  5.  More  thar  4  years,  less  than  8  years. 

100  6.  More  tnan  8  jears. 

42  V  ~~7.  More  than  12  years. 

12  NA 


2.  Total  months  working  as  a  librarian: 


JO _ 1.  Less  than  i  month. 

"38  2.  More  than  1  month,  less  than  6  months. 

29  3.  More  thar.  6  months,  less  than  12  months. 

13  4.  More  than  12  months,  less  than  18  months. 

24 _ 5.  More  than  18  months,  less  than  24  months. 

36  6.  More  than  24  months,  less  than  36  months. 

522  7.  More  than  36  months. 

139  NA 


3.  Total  months  at  your  present  duty  station: 


13 

1. 

Less  than 

1  month. 

74 

2. 

More  than 

1  month,  less  than  6  months. 

87 

3. 

More  than 

6  months,  less  than  12  months. 

5l 

4. 

More  tahn 

12  months,  less  than  18  months. 

54 

5. 

More  than 

18  months,  less  than  24  months. 

68 

6. 

More  than 

24  months,  less  than  36  months. 

500 

7. 

More  than 

36  months. 

T9  NA 


4.  Total  months  in  present  position: 


21 

1. 

Less 

than 

118 

2. 

More 

than 

T23" 

3. 

More 

than 

85 

"4. 

More 

than 

57 

5, 

More 

than 

79 

6. 

More 

than 

381 

7. 

More 

than 

2 

NA 

1  month. 

1  month,  less  than  6  months. 

6  months,  less  than  12  months. 
12  months,  less  than  18  months. 
18  months,  less  than  24  months. 
24  months,  less  than  36  months. 
36  months. 


Unknown 
NAF  47 
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5.  Your  ethnic  group  is: 

7  1 .  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  native 
18  2.  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 
119  3.  Black,  not  of  Hispanic  origin 

21  4.  Hispanic 

672  5.  White,  not  of  Hispanic  origin 

~Ti  6.  Other 

6  NA 


6.  Your  highest  education  level  obtained  is: 

12  1 .  Non-high  school  graduate 
1 64  2.  High  school  graduate  or  GED 
149  3.  Less  than  two  years  college 
110  4.  Two  years  or  more  college 
96  5.  Bachelors  Degree 
313  6.  Masters  Degree 
11  7.  Doctoral  Degree 

~TI  NA 


7.  Highest  level  of  professional  military  education  (residence  or 
correspondence) : 


801  0.  None  or  not  applicable 

24  1 .  NCO  Orientation  or  USAF  Supv  Course  (NCO  Phase  1  or  2) 

_ 7 _ 2.  NCO  Leadership  School  (NCO  Phase  3) 

2  3.  NCO  Academy  (NCO  Phase  4) 

6  4.  Senior  NCO  Academy  (NCO  Phase  5) 

7  5.  Squadron  Officer  School 

13  6.  Intermediate  Service  School  (I.E.,  ACSC,  AFSC) 

6  7.  Senior  Service  School  (I.E.,  AWC,  ICAF,  NWC) 

8.  How  many  people  do  you  directly  supervise? 


403 

1. 

None 

~TF 

2. 

1 

52 

3. 

2 

43 

4. 

3 

76  5.  4  or  5 

45  6.  6  to  8 

46  7.  9  or  more 

169  NA 


9.  For  how  many  people  do  you  write  performance  reports? 


424 

1. 

None 

33 

2. 

1 

33 

3. 

2 

41 

4, 

3 

68 

5. 

4  or  5 

41 

6. 

6  to  8 

28 

7. 

9  or  more 

198 

NA 

10.  Does  your  supervisor  actually  write  your  performance  reports? 


709 

33  2. 


Yes 

No 


81  3,  Mot  sure 

43 _  NA 
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11.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  marital  status? 


304  0, 
307  1  . 
14  2. 


104  3. 


4  4. 


60  5. 


13  6. 


Not  married 

Married:  Spouse  is  a  civilian  employed  outside  home 
Married:  Spouse  is  a  civilian  employed  outside  home— 
geographically  separated 
Married:  Spouse  not  employed  outside  home 
Married:  Spouse  not  employed  outside  heme— geographically 
separated 
Married: 

Married: 


Spouse 

Spouse 


is 

is 


60  7.  Single  parent 


a  military  member 
a  military  member- 


-geographically  separated 


12.  What  is  your  usual  work  schedule? 


688  1. 

~TT2. 


1  3. 


98  4. 


39  5. 


5  6. 


1  7. 


22 


Day  shift,  normally  stable  hours 
Swing  shift  (about  1600-2400) 

Mid  shift  (about  2400-0800) 

Rotating  shift  schedule 

Day  or  shift  work  with  irregular/unstable  hours 
Frequent  TDY/travel  or  frequently  on  call  to  report  to  work 
Crew  schedule 
NA 


13.  How  often  does  your  supervisor  hold  group  meetings? 


96  1 .  Never 
457  2.  Occasionally 
91  3.  Monthly 


179 


4. 

'5. 


Weekly 
Daily 

_ 6.  Continuously 

15  NA 


19 


14.  How  often  are  meetings  used  to  solve  problems  and  establish  goals? 
174  1.  Never  146  3.  About  half  the  time 


416  2.  Occasionally 


103  4.  All  of  the  time 
27  NA 


15.  What  is  your  aeronautical  >*ating  and  current  status? 


380  1. 


2  2. 


Nonrated,  not  on  aircrew 
Nonrated,  now  on  aircrew 


1  3. 


15  4. 


468 


Rated,  in  crew/ops  job 
Rated,  in  support  job 
NA 


f 

i 

31 

1. 

328 

2. 

i 

254 

3. 

120 

4. 

79 

5. 

l 

41 

6. 

| 

13 

16.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  intentions? 

Planning  to  retire  in  the  next  12  months 
Will  continue  in/with  the  Air  Force  as  a  career 
Will  most  likely  continue  in/with  the  Air  Force  as  a  career 
May  continue  in/with  the  Air  Force 
Will  most  not  likely  not  make  the  Air  Force  a  career 
Will  separate/terminate  from  the  Air  Force  as  soon  as  possible 
NA 
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EXPLANATION  OF  OAP  VARIABL ES 


INPUTS: 

Job  Performance  Goals:  My  job  performance  goals  are  clear,  specific,  and 
realistic.  I  know  what  is  expected  of  me. 

Tasks  Charactersitics:  My  job  requires  a  variety  of  talents  and  skills, 
involves  doing  a  whole  task,  and  affects  a  lot  of  people. 

Task  Autonomy:  My  job  allows  me  independence  in  scheduling  work,  selecting 
procedures,  making  decisions  and  doing  the  job  as  I  see  fit. 

Work  Repetition:  My  job  requires  me  to  perform  the  same  tasks  repeatedly 
within  a  short  period  of  time  and  I  am  faced  with  the  same  type  of  problem  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

Job  Desires:  In  my  job,  I  would  like  to  have  opportunities  for  independence 
in  my  work,  personal  growth,  to  use  my  skills,  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks,  and 
a  job  that  is  meaningful. 

Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks:  I  desire  a  job  in  which  tasks  are  repetitive 
and  relatively  easy  to  accomplish. 

Job  Influence:  I  feel  accountable  to  my  supervisors  in  accomplishing  my  job 
and  my  co-workers  maintain  high  standards  of  performance. 

Job  Related  Training:  I  am  very  satisfied  with  OJT  and  other  technical 
training  that  I  receive. 

PROCESSES: 

Performance  Barriers/Blockages:  Additional  duties  do  not  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  my  primary  job.  I  have  adequate  tools,  equipment,  and  work  space 
to  perform  my  job. 

Work  Interferences:  I  have  the  necessary  supplies  to  accomplish  my  job. 

Details  do  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  my  primary  job,  nor  does  a 
bottleneck  exist  in  my  organization  which  affects  the  flow  of  work  to  or  from  my 
group. 

Management/Supervision:  My  supervisor--is  a  good  planner,  sets  high  standards, 
encourages  teamwork,  represents  the  group,  explains  procedures,  and  works  well 
under  pressure.  He/she  gives  me  help  when  I  need  it,  lets  me  know  when  I'm  do’  "  a 
poor  job,  and  I  go  to  him/her  for  technical  advice. 

Supervisory  Assistance:  My  supervisor— takes  the  time  to  help  me  when  needed 
and  lets  me  know  when  I'm  doing  a  poor  job.  When  I  need  technical  advice,  I 
usually  go  to  my  supervisor. 
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|  Supervisory  Communications  Climate:  My  supervisor— asks  members  for 

|  ideas,  explains  how  much  my  job  contributes  to  the  mission,  helps  me  set  specific 

|  goals,  lets  me  know  when  I  do  a  good  job,  helps  me  improve  my  performance  and  sees 

I  that  I  get  needed  training. 

i 

*  Organizational  Communications  Climate:  Management  readily  accepts  ideas 

|  developed  by  work  groups.  I  have  all  necessary, information  to  do  my  job.  This 
.  information  is  accurate  and  adequate.  The  goals  of  the  organization  are  clear-cut 

;  and  reasonable. 

!  OUTPUTS: 

Pride:  I  am  proud  of  my  job  and  my  job  gives  me  a  feeling  of  pride. 

Advancement/Recogni ti on :  I  have  the  opportunity  to  progress  up  my  career 
ladder,  or  learn  skills  to  improve  promotion  potential.  People  who  perform 
receive  recognition.  I  am  being  prepared  to  accept  increased  responsibility. 

Work  Group  Effectiveness:  The  quality  and  quantity  of  output  of  my  work¬ 
group  is  very  high.  We  handle  high  priority  programs  in  an  outstanding  manner, 
and  get  the  most  out  of  resources. 

General  Organizational  Climate:  My  organization  is  very  interested  in  work¬ 
group  attitudes,  and  is  concerned  about  our  welfare.  I  am  therefore  proud  to 
work  for  my  organization  and  I  feel  responsible  to  accomplish  our  mission. 

This  organization  recognizes  its  best  performers.  We  have  a  hiyh  spirit  of 
teamwork  and  cooperation,  and  I  feel  motivated  to  contribute  my  Dest  efforts 
to  my  organization's  mission. 

Job  Related  Satisfaction:  Doing  my  job  well  improves  the  welfare  of  others. 

A  spirit  of  teamwork  exists  among  my  co-workers.  My  family  recognizes  the 
importance  of  my  work.  I  am  acquiring  valuable  skills  which  are  preparing  me 
for  the  future. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL 

ASSESSMENT 

PACKAGE 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING 
SECTION  2 


1,  The  response  sheet  has  a  0-7  scale.  The  survey  statements  normally 
require  a  1-7  response.  Use  the  zero  (0)  response  only  if  the  statement 
truly  does  not  apply  to  your  situation.  Statements  are  responded  to  by 
marking  the  appropriate  space  on  the  response  sheet  as  in  the  following 
example: 

Using  the  scale  below,  evaluate  the  sample  statement. 


0  =  Not  Applicable. 

1  =  Strongly  disagree. 

2  =  Moderately  disagree. 

3  =  Slightly  disagree. 

2.  Read  the  following  sample  statement: 


4  =  Neither  agree  nor  disagree. 

5  =  Slightly  agree. 

6  =  Moderately  agree. 

7  =  Strongly  agree. 


Sample  Statement.  The  information  your  work  group  receives  from  other 
work  groups  is  helpful. 

If  you  moderately  agree  with  the  sample  statement,  you  would  blacken 
the  oval  (6)  or  the  response  sheet. 


Sample  Response: 


NA 

(0) 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7) 


3.  When  you  have  completed  the  survey,  please  return  the  OAP  Response  Sheet 
to  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  using  the  pre-addressed 
envelope.  Return  the  Survey  booklet  to  your  Project  Officer. 

4.  Remember,  this  is  not  a  test.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Your 
responses  will  merely  express  your  opinion.  Thank  you  for  your  participa¬ 
tion. 
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SCN  81-14 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


We  believe  that  military  librarians  are  genuinely  interested  in  improving 
overall  conditions  within  their  work  areas,  in  increasing  organizational 
effectiveness,  and  in  achieving  a  more  satisfying  way  of  life.  One  route 
to  achieving  these  goals  is  by  a  continuing  refinement  of  management 
processes.  Areas  of  concern  include  job-related  issues  such  as  leadership 
and  management,  personnel  training  and  utilization,  motivation  of  and 
concern  for  people,  and  the  communication  process. 

This  survey  is  intended  to  provide  a  means  of  identifying  areas  within  your 
organization  needing  the  greatest  emphasis  in  the  immediate  future.  You 
will  be  asked  questions  about  your  job,  work  group,  supervisor,  and 
organization.  For  the  results  to  be  useful,  it  is  important  that  you 
respond  to  each  statement  thoughtfully,  honestly,  and  as  frankly  as 
possible.  Remember,  this  is  not  a  test,  there  are  no  right  or  wrong 
responses . 

Your  completed  response  sheet  will  be  processed  by  automated  equipment  and 
summarized  in  statistical  form.  Your  individual  responses  will  remain 
confident. .al  and  will  be  combined  with  the  responses  of  all  other  MLW  25 
attendees.  You  will  receive  a  summary  of  your  responses  during  the  work¬ 
shop. 


KEY  WORDS 


The  following  should  be  considered  as  key  words  throughout  the  survey: 

—  Supervisor:  The  person  to  whom  you  report  directly. 

—  Work  Group:  All  persons  who  report  to  the  same  supervisor  that  you 

do . 

—  Organization:  The  military  unit  to  which  you  are  most  directly 

connected.  If  you  work  in  staf f/support  agencies,  the 
division,  directorate,  or  similar  echelon  would  be  your 
organization. 
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PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT 


2g“3gCJg?gggC» ft*ws 


In  accordance  with  paragraph  30,  AFR  12-35,  The  Air  Force  Privacy  Act 
Program,  the  following  information  about  this  survey  is  provided: 

a.  Authority:  10  U.S.C.,  8012,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  Powers 
and  Duties,  Delegation  by  Compensation  E.  0.  9397,  22  Nov  43 y  Numbering 
System  for  Federal  Accounts  Relating  to  Individual  Persons. 

b.  Principal  Purpose:  The  survey  is  being  conducted  to  assess  your 
organization  from  a  leadership  and  management  perspective. 

c.  Routine  Uses:  Information  provided  by  respondents  will  be  treated 
confidentially.  The  averaged  data  will  be  used  for  organizational  strength 
and  weakness  identification  and  Air  Force-wide  research  and  development 
purposes . 

d.  Participation:  Response  to  this  survey  is  voluntary.  Your  coopera 
tion  in  this  effort  is  appreciated. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  All  statements  may  be  answered  by  filling  in  the  appropriate  spaces  on 
the  response  sheet  provided.  If  you  do  not  find  a  response  that  fits  your 
case  exactly,  use  the  one  that  is  the  closest  to  the  way  you  feel. 

2.  Be  sure  that  you  have  completed  Section  1  of  the  response  sheet,  before 
beginning  Section  2. 

3.  As  O/ted,  the  response  sheets  will  be  tallied  by  automated  equipment. 
There  .re,  we  ask  that  you  please  use  a  #2  pencil  and  observe  the  following: 

-Make  heavy  black  marks  that  fill  the  epaces. 

— Erase  cleanly  any  responses  you  wish  to  change. 

-  Make  no  stray  markings  of  any  kind  on  the  response  sheet. 


— Do  not  staple,  fold  or  tear  the  response  sheet. 

— Do  not  make  any  markings  on  the  survey  booklet. 

4.  The  response  sheet  has  an  0-7  scale.  The  survey  statements  normally 
require  a  1-7  response  Use  the  zero  (0)  response  only  if  the  statement 
truly  does  not  apply  to  your  situation.  Statements  are  responded  to  by 
marking  the  appropriate  space  on  the  response  sheet  as  in  the  following 
example: 


Using  the  scale  below,  evaluate  the  cample  statement. 


1  -  Strongly  disagree. 

2  =  Moderately  disagree. 

3  =  Slightly  disagree. 

4  =  Neither  agree  no:  disagree. 


5  =  Slightly  agree. 

6  =  Moderately  agree. 

7  =  Strongly  agree. 


Sample  Statement.  The  information  your  work  group  receives  from  other  work 
groups  is  helpfua. 


If  you  moderately  agree  with  tie  sample  statement,  you  -,;ould  blacken  the 
oval  (6)  on  the  response  sheet 


Sample  Response: 


NA 

(0)  (1)  (2)  (37  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7) 


5.  When  you  have  completed  the  survey,  piease  return  it  to  Air  University 
Library /MLW  81  using  the  inclosed  pre-addressed  envelope. 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


This  section  of  the  survey  concerns  your  background.  The  information  re¬ 
quested  is  to  insure  that  the  groups  you  belong  to  are  accurately  repre¬ 
sented  and  not  to  identify  you  as  an  individual.  Please  use  the  separate 
response  sheet  and  darken  the  oval  which  corresponds  to  your  response  to 
each  question. 

1.  Total  years  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  or  equivalent  Canadian 
department: 

1.  Less  and  1  year. 

2.  More  than  1  year,  less  than  2  years. 

3.  More  than  2  years,  less  than  3  years. 

4.  More  than  3  years,  less  than  4  years. 

5.  More  than  4  years,  less  than  8  years. 

6.  More  than  8  years,  less  than  12  years. 

7.  More  than  12  years. 

2.  Total  months  working  as  a  librarian. 

1.  Less  than  1  month. 

2.  More  L’nan  1  month,  less  than  6  months. 

3.  More  than  6  months,  less  than  12  months. 

4.  More  than  12  months,  less  than  18  months. 

5.  More  than  18  months,  less  than  24  months. 

6.  Mere  than  24  months,  less  than  36  months. 

7 .  More  than  36  months . 

3.  Total  months  at  your  present  duty  station. 

1.  Less  than  1  month. 

2.  More  than  1  month,  less  than  6  months. 

3.  More  than  6  months,  less  than  12  months. 

4.  More  than  12  months,  less  than  18  months. 

5.  More  than  18  months,  less  than  24  months. 

6.  More  than  24  months,  less  than  36  months. 

7 .  More  than  36  months . 

4.  Total  months  in  present  position: 

1.  Less  than  1  month, 

2.  More  t.ian  1  month,  less  than  6  months. 

3.  More  than  6  months,  less  than  12  months. 

4.  More  than  12  months,  less  than  18  months. 

5.  More  than  18  months,  less  than  24  months. 

6.  More  than  24  months,  less  than  36  months. 

7 .  More  than  36  months , 
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5.  Your  Ethnic  Group  is: 

1.  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

2.  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

3.  Black,  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

4.  Hispanic 

5.  White,  nor  of  Hispanic  Origin 

6 .  Other 

6.  Your  highest  education  level  obtained  is: 

1 .  Non-high  school  graduate 

2.  High  school  graduate  or  GED 

3.  Less  than  two  years  college 

4.  Two  years  or  more  college 

5 .  Bachelors  Degree 

6.  Masters  Degree 

7.  Doctorate 

7.  Highest  level  of  professional  military  education  (residence  or 
correspondence) : 

0.  None  or  not  applicable 

1 .  NCO  Orientation  Course  or  USAF  Supervisor  Course  {.NCO  Phase  1  and  2) 

2.  NCO  Leadership  School  (NCO  Phase  3) 

3.  NCO  Academy  (NCO  Phase  4) 

4.  Senior  NCO  Academy  (NCO  Phase  5) 

5.  Squadron  Officer  School 

6.  Intermediate  Service  School  (i.e.,  ACSC,  AFSC) 

7.  Senior  Service  School  (i.e.,  AWC,  ICAF,  NWC) 

8.  How  many  people  do  you  supervise  directly? 


1. 

None 

5. 

4  to  5 

2. 

1 

6. 

6  to  8 

3. 

2 

7. 

9  or  more 

4. 

3 

For 

how  many 

people  do  you  prepare  performance  evaluations 

1. 

None 

5. 

4  to  5 

2. 

1 

6. 

6  to  8 

3. 

2 

7. 

9  or  more 

4. 

3 

10 .  Does  your  supervisor  actually  prepare  your  performance  evaluation? 


1 .  yes 


2 .  no 


3.  not  sure 


11.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  marital  status? 

1.  Not  married. 

2.  Married:  Spouse 

3.  Married:  '  Spouse 

separated. 

4.  Married:  Spouse 

5.  Married:  Spouse 

6.  Married:  Spouse 

7.  Married:  Spouse 

8.  Single  Parent. 

12.  What  is  your  usual  work  schedule? 

1.  Day  shift,  normally  stable  hours. 

2.  Swing  shift  (about  1600-2400). 

3.  Mid  shift  (about  2400-0800). 

4.  Rotating  shift  schedule. 

5.  Day  or  shift  work  with  irregular/unstable  hours. 

6.  Frequent  TDY/travel  or  frequently  on-call  to  report  to  work. 

7.  Crew  schedule. 

13.  How  often  does  your  supervisor  hold  group  meetings? 

1.  Never  4.  Weekly 

2.  Occasionally  5.  Daily 

3.  Monthly  6.  Continuously 

14.  How  often  are  group  meetings  used  to  solve  problems  and  establish  goals? 

1.  Never  3.  About  half  the  time 

2.  Occasionally  4.  All  of  the  time 

15.  What  is  your  aeronautical  rating  and  current  status? 

1.  Nonrated,  not  on  aircrew  2.  Rated,  in  crew/operations  job 

2.  Nonrated,  now  on  aircrew  4.  Rated,  in  support  job 

16.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  career  or  employment 
intentions? 

1.  Planning  to  retire  in  the  next  12  months. 

2.  Will  continue  in  my  present  job. 

3.  Will  most  likely  continue  in  my  present  job. 

4.  May  continue  in  my  present  job. 

5.  Will  most  likely  not  continue  in  ray  present  job. 

6.  Will  separate/terminate  from  my  present  job  as  soon  as  possible. 


is  a  civilian  employed  outside  home. 

is  a  civilian  employed  outside  home — geographically 

not  employed  outside  home. 

not  employed  outside  home — geographically  separated, 
is  a  military  member. 

is  a  military  member — geographically  separated. 
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JOB  INVENTORY 


Below  are  items  which  relate  to  your  job.  Read  each  statement  carefully  and 
then  decide  to  what  extent  the  statement  is  true  of  your  job.  Indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  statement  is  true  for  your  job  by  choosing  the  phrase 
which  best  represents  your  job. 


1  =  Not  at  all 

2  =  To  a  very  little  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent 

4  =  To  a  moderate  extent 


5  =  To  a  fairly  large  extent 

6  =  To  a  great  extent 

7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 


Select  the  corresponding  number  for  each  question  and  enter  it  on  the 
separate  response  sheet. 

17.  To  what  extent  does  your  job  require  you  to  do  many  different  things, 
using  a  variety  of  your  talents  and  skills? 

18.  To  what  extent  does  your  job  involve  doing  a  whole  task  or  unit  of  work? 

19.  To  what  extent  is  your  job  significant,  in  that  it  affects  others  in 
some  important  way? 

20 .  To  what  extent  does  your  job  provide  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and 
independence  in  scheduling  your  work? 

21.  To  what  extent  does  your  job  provide  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and 
independence  in  selecting  your  own  procedures  to  accomplish  it? 

22.  To  what  extent  are  you  able  to  determine  how  well  you  are  doing  your 
job  without  feedback  from  anyone  else? 

23.  To  what  extent  do  additional  duties  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
your  primary  job? 

24.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  adequate  materials  and  equipment  to 
accomplish  your  job? 

25.  To  what  extent  is  the  amount  of  work  space  provided  adequate? 

26.  To  what  extent  does  doing  your  job  provide  the  chance  to  know  for 

yourself  when  you  do  a  good  job,  and  to  be  responsible  for  your  own 
work? 

27.  To  what  extent  does  doing  your  job  well  affect  a  lot  of  people? 

28.  To  what  extent  does  your  job  provide  you  with  the  chance  to  finish 

completely  the  piece  of  work  you  have  begun? 


29.  To  what  extent  does  your  job  require  you  to  use  a  number  of  complex 
skills? 
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n  I 


1  =  Not  at  ali 

2  =  To  a  very  little  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent 

4  =  To  a  moderate  extent 


3  =  To  a  fairly  large  extent 

6  =  To  a  great  extent 

7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 


To  what  extent  does  your  job  give  you  freedom  to  do  your  work  as  you 
see  fit? 

To  what  extent  are  you  allowed  to  make  the  major  decisions  required 
to  perform  your  job  well? 

To  what  extent  are  you  proud  of  your  job? 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  accountable  to  your  supervisor  in 
accomplishing  your  job? 

To  what  extent  do  you  know  exactly  what  :s  expected  of  you  in 
performing  your  job? 

To  what  extent  are  your  job  performance  goals  difficult  to  accomplish? 

To  what  extent  are  your  job  performance  goals  clear? 

To  what  extent  are  your  job  performance  goals  specific? 

To  what  extent  are  your  job  performance  goals  realistic? 

To  what  extent  do  you  perform  the  same  tasks  repeatedly  within  a  short 
period  of  time? 

To  what  extent  are  you  faced  with  the  same  type  of  problem  on  a  weekly 
basis? 

To  what  extent  are  you  aware  of  promotion/advancement  opportunities 
that  affect  you? 

To  what  extent  do  co-workers  in  your  work  group  maintain  high  standards 
of  performance? 

To  what  extent  do  you  have  the  opportunity  to  progress  up  your  career 
ladder? 


To  what  extent  are  your  being  prepared  to  accept  increased  responsibility? 

To  what  extent  do  people  who  perform  well  in  your  organization  receive 
recognition? 

To  what  extent  does  your  work  give  you  a  feeling  of  pride? 

To  what  extent  do  you  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  skills  that  will 
improve  your  promotion  potential? 
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1  =  Not  at  all 

2  =  To  a  very  little  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent 

4  =  To  a  moderate  extent 


5  =  To  a  fairly  large  extent 

6  =  To  a  great  extent 

7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 


48.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  the  necessary  supplies  to  accomplish  your 
job? 

49.  To  what  extent  do  details  (tasks  not  covered  by  primary  or  additional 
duty  descriptions)  interfere  with  the  performance  of  your  primary  job? 

50.  To  what  extent  does  a  bottleneck  in  your  organization  seriously  affect 
the  flow  of  work  either  to  or  from  your  group? 


JOB  DESIRES 


The  statements  below  deal  with  job-related  characteristics.  Read  each 
statement  and  choose  the  response  which  best  represents  how  much  you  would 
like  to  have  each  characteristic  in  your  job. 

In  my  job,  I  would  like  to  have  the  characteristics  described: 


1  =  Not  at  all 

2  =  A  slight  amount 

3  =  A  moderate  amount 

4  =  A  fairly  large  amount 


5  =  A  large  amount 

6  =  A  very  large  amount 

7  =  An  extremely  large  amount 


51.  Opportunities  to  have  independence  in  my  work. 

52.  A  job  that  is  meaningful. 

53.  An  opportunity  for  personal  growth  in  my  job. 

54.  Opportunities  in  my  work  to  use  my  skills. 

55.  Opportunities  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks. 

56.  A  job  in  which  tasks  are  repetitive. 

57.  A  job  in  which  tasks  are  relatively  easy  to  accomplish. 
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SUPERVISION 


The  statements  belov/  describe  characteristics  of  managers  or  supervisors. 
Indicate  your  agreement  by  choosing  the  phrase  which  best  represents  your 
attitude  concerning  your  supervisor. 

1  =  Strong  disagree  5  =  Slightly  agree 

2  =  Moderately  disagree  6  =  Moderately  agree 

3  =  Slightly  disagree  7  =  Strongly  agree 

4  =  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

Select  the  corresponding  number  for  each  statement  and  enter  it  on  the 
separate  response  sheet. 

58.  My  supervisor  is  a  good  planner. 

59.  My  supervisor  sets  high  performance  standards. 

60.  My  supervisor  encourages  teamwork. 

61.  My  supervisor  represents  the  group  at  all  times. 

62.  My  supervisor  establishes  good  work  procedures. 

63.  My  supervisor  has  made  his/her  responsibilities  clear  to  the  group. 

64.  My  supervisor  fully  explains  procedures  to  each  group  member. 

65.  My  supervisor  performs  well  under  pressure. 

66.  My  supervisor  takes  time  to  help  me  when  needed. 

67.  My  supervisor  asks  staff  members  for  their  ideas  on  task  improvements. 

68.  My  supervisor  explains  how  my  job  contributes  to  the  overall  mission. 

69.  My  supervisor  helps  me  set  specific  goals. 

70.  My  supervisor  lets  me  know  when  I  am  doing  a  good  job. 

71.  My  supervisor  lets  me  know  when  I  am  doing  a  poor  job. 

72.  My  supervisor  always  helps  me  improve  my  performance. 

73.  My  supervisor  insures  that  I  get  job-related  training  when  needed. 

74.  My  job  performance  has  improved  due  to  feedback  received  from  my 
supervisor. 

75.  When  I  need  technical  advice,  I  usually  go  to  my  supervisor. 

76.  My  supervisor  frequently  gives  me  feedback  on  how  well  I'm  doing  my  job. 
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WORK  GROUP  PRODUCTIVITY 


The  statements  below  deal  with  the  output  of  your  work  group.  The  term 
"your  work  group"  refers  to  you  and  your  co-workers  who  work  for  the  same 
supervisor.  Indicate  your  agreement  with  the  statement  by  selecting  the 
phrase  which  best  expresses  your  opinion. 

1  =  Strongly  disagree  4  =  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

2  =  Moderately  disagree  5  =  Slightly  agree 

3  =  Slightly  disagree  6  =  Moderately  agree 

7  =  Strongly  agree 

Select  the  corresponding  number  for  each  statement  and  enter  it  on  the 
separate  response  sheet. 

77.  The  quantity  of  output  of  your  work  group  is  very  high. 

78.  The  quality  of  output  of  your  work  group  is  very  high. 

79.  When  high  priority  work  arisen,  such  as  short  suspenses,  crash 
programs ,  and  schedule  changes ,  the  people  in  your  work  group  do  an 
outstanding  job  in  handling  these  situations. 

80.  Your  work  group  always  gets  maximum  output  from  available  resources 
(e.g.,  personnel  and  material). 

81.  Your  work  group's  performance  in  comparison  to  similar  work  groups  is 
very  high. 

ORGANIZATION  CLIMATE 


Below  are  items  which  describe  characteristics  of  your  organization.  The 
term  "your  organization"  refers  to  your  library  work  place,  or  staff  agency. 
Indicate  your  agreement  by  choosing  the  phrase  which  best  represents  your 
opinion  concerning  your  organization. 

1  =  Strongly  disagree  5  =  Slightly  agree 

2  =  Moderately  disagree  6  -  Moderately  agree 

3  =  Slightly  disagree  7  =  Strongly  agree 

4  =  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

Select  the  corresponding  number  for  each  item  and  enter  it  on  the  separate 
response  sheet. 

82.  Ideas  developed  by  my  work  group  are  readily  accepted  by  management 
personnel  above  my  supervisor. 


83.  My  organization  provides  all  the  necessary  information  for  me  to  do 
my  job  effectively. 


1  =  Strongly  disagree  5  =  Slightly  agree 

2  =  Moderately  disagree  6  =  Moderately  agree 

3  =  Slightly  disagree  7  =  Strongly  agree 

4  =  Neither  agree  or  disagree 

84.  My  organization  provides  adequate  information  to  my  work  group. 

85.  My  work  group  is  usually  aware  of  important  events  and  situations. 

86.  My  complaints  are  aired  satisfactorily. 

87.  My  organization  is  very  interested  in  the  attitudes  of  the  group 
members  toward  their  jobs. 

88.  My  organization  has  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its 
people . 

89.  I  am  very  proud  to  work  for  this  organization. 

90.  I  feel  responsible  to  my  organization  in  accomplishing  its  mission. 

91 .  The  information  in  my  organization  is  widely  shared  so  that  those 
needing  it  have  it  available. 

92.  Personnel  in  ray  unit  are  recognized  for  outstanding  performance. 

93.  I  am  usually  given  the  opportunity  to  show  or  demonstrate  my  work  to 
others . 

94.  There  is  a  high  spirit  of  teamwork  among  my  co-workers. 

95.  There  is  outstanding  cooperation  between  work  groups  of  my  organization. 

96.  My  organization  has  clear-cut  goals. 

97.  I  feel  motivated  to  contribute  my  best  efforts  to  the  mission  of  my 
organization. 

98.  Ky  organization  rewards  individuals  based  on  performance. 


99.  The  goals  of  my  organization  are  reasonable. 

100.  My  organization  provides  accurate  information  to  my  work  group. 
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JOB  RELATED  ISSUES 


The  items  below  are  used  to  determine  how  satisfied  you  are  with  specific 
job  related  issued.  Indicate  your  degree  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
with  each  issue  by  choosing  the  most  appropriate  phrase. 

1  =  Extremely  dissatisfied  5  =  Slight  satisfied 

2  =  Moderately  dissatisfied  6  =  Moderately  satisfied 

3  =  Slightly  dissatisfied  7  =  Extremely  satisfied 

4  =  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

Select  the  corresponding  number  for  each  question  and  enter  in  on  the 
separate  response  sheet. 

101 .  Feeling  of  Helpfulness 

The  chance  to  help  people  and  improve  their  welfare  through  the 
performance  of  my  job.  The  importance  of  my  job  performance  to  the 
welfare  of  others. 

102 .  Co-Worker  Relationship 

My  amount  of  effort  compared  to  the  effort  of  my  co-workers,  the 
extent  to  which  my  co-workers  share  the  load,  and  the  spirit  of 
teamwork  which  exists  among  my  co-workers. 

103.  Family  Attitude  Toward  Job 

The  recognition  and  the  pride  my  family  has  in  the  work  I  do. 

104 .  On-the-Job  Training  (OJT) 

The  OJT  instructional  methods  and  instructors'  competence. 

105 .  Technical  Training  (Other  than  OJT) 

The  technical  training  I  have  received  to  perform  my  current  job. 

106 .  Work  Schedule 

My  work  schedule;  flexibility  and  regularity  of  my  work  schedule;  the 
number  of  hours  I  work  per  week. 


107 .  Job  Security 

108 .  Acquired  Valuable  Skills 

The  chance  to  acquire  valuable  skills  in  my  job  which  prepare  me  for 
future  opportunities. 

109 .  My  Job  as  a  Whole 
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GOAL  SETTING:  CREATING  THE  PICTURE 
Third  General  Session 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  L.  Saddler,  USAF 

One  of  the  demands  of  being  a  management  consultant 
is  to  do  what  we  call  process  observation.  Now  all 
of  us  try  to  do  this-,  but  mostly  on  a  subconscious 
level.  In  this  job  they  teach  you  how  to  do  it  on  a 
conscious  level.  While  talking  to  the  people  who 
hired  me,  they  tried  to  paint  the  picture  that  I  was 
going  to  have  to  observe  people  and  then  draw  some 
conclusions. 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  do  some  process  observation  with  me  today.  I'll  also  ask 
you  to  go  back  and  think  through  some  of  the  pictures  you're  carrying  around  and 
some  of  the  pictures  you  create.  That's  why  I  call  this  "creating  the  picture." 

I  don't  know  anything  a  manager  does  that  is  more  vital  than  creating  the  picture. 
It  should  be  fun! 

I  recall  when  I  was  about  nine  years  old;  I  had  this  picture  that  I  wanted  a 
printing  press.  Some  place  in  the  hardware  store  I  had  seen  one.  It  wasn't  much. 
It  was  a  little  piece  of  tin  and  had  a  roller  and  would  ink  paper  one  piece  at  a 
time.  I  visualized  that's  what  I  wanted  for  Christmas  and  if  I  got  it  I  would  be 

ultra  powerful.  I  could  put  my  name  in  print  -  do  all  kinds  of  things  -  maybe 

even  publish  a  mini -newspaper.  I  had  created  a  fantastic  picture.  By  the  way,  I 
got  that  printing  press  for  Christmas.  I  was  very  satisfied.  I  also  got  a  lot  of 
other  things.  Do  you  know  that  I  wasn't  really  interested  in  them.  I  was  more 

interested  in  the  picture  I  had  of  being  satisfied  with  the  printing  press.  We  do 

that.  It's  not  just  typical  of  a  nine  year  old. 

When  I  was  39,  I  put  together  a  sports  car.  It  is  not  a  sophisticated  sports  car. 

It  has  a  VW  chassis  and  a  fiberglass  body.  It  looks  like  a  1937,  SS  100,  Jaguar. 
It's  fun  to  run,  especially  down  here.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  I  started 
that  project  in  Ohio  in  the  winter  when  I  bought  the  old  car.  It  had  been  out  in 
a  field  in  the  mud.  I  had  to  wait  a  couple  of  months  until  the  ground  was  cleared 

before  we  could  go  and  get  the  car.  I  had  this  picture,  that  at  some  point  in 

time  I  was  going  to  run  that  car  down  to  the  beach.  All  through  the  winter  months 
and  the  summer  months  as  the  car  began  to  take  shape,  I  still  had  this  picture. 

It  wasn't  until  I  towed  the  car  down  here  that  I  got  a  chance  to  drive  the  car  to 

the  beach.  I  was  in  Tucson;  I  looked  at  my  schedule  and  it  looked  like  I  could 

get  back  to  Alabama  on  a  Friday  night.  I  had  a  whole  weekend  free  and  I  had  the 
picture  of  taking  that  car  to  Florida.  I  called  and  made  reservations  from  Tucson, 

came  back,  got  off  the  airplane  on  Friday  afternoon,  got  in  the  sports  car,  and 

drove  to  Florida. 

Once  you  create  a  picture  you  must  satisfy  it.  I  hope  that  to  some  extent  you 
have  created  a  picture  about  this  conference  and  that  it  is  a  positive  picture. 

I  hope  that  you  have  some  other  neat  pictures  about  what's  going  to  happen  in  your 
lives  and  in  your  organizations.  To  the  extent  that  we  can't  visualize  where  we 
are  going,  I  daresay  we  won't  work  very  hard  to  get  there  and  probably  we  won't 
know  when  we  arrive.  That's  what  painting  pictures  is  all  about.  It  sounds  like 
a  nine  year  old  talking  but  I  assure  you  it's  not.  It  happens  in  all  our  lives. 

If  we  can  no  longer  create  a  picture,  then  we  certainly  don't  have  much  purpose 
for  our  lives. 
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I  want  to  talk  about  creating  a  picture.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  you  a  special 
program  like  management  by  objectives  or  the  Job  Performance  Appraisal  System. 

What  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  is  very  similiar  in  concept  though.  You  know 
there's  nothing  really  new  under  the  sun;  there's  just  some  new  ways  of  looking  at 
old  things.  That's  what  I  want  to  do  with  you  todcy.  When  you  leave  here  you  will 
have  a  better  picture  of  your  management  situation  and  how  you  can  create  a  posi¬ 
tive  picture  of  your  organization.  I  think  that  this  is  a  universal  problem  that 
exists  in  most  organizations.  Take  a  minute  to  reflect  on  that.  Isn't  that  what 
we  want  to  do  --  to  create  a  strong  commitment  to  be  productive?  It's  a  universal 
concern  whether  you're  in  Japan,  in  America,  in  the  church,  in  the  university,  in 
libraries  or  out  on  the  flight  line. 

How  do  we  go  about  creating  a  picture  that  will  help  our  organization  and  solve 
problems?  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  implication,  particularly  for  the  individual. 

I  know  something  about  me.  Even  in  building  that  car  or  running  that  little  print¬ 
ing  press,  I  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  things  I  can  measure.  I  could  be  very 
specific  about  the  printing  press;  how  much  ink  it  would  take,  how  many  copies 
could  be  made,  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  the  same  way  with  the  sports  car.  I 
appreciated  my  engineering  skills  when  I  was  building  the  sports  car.  I  wanted  to 
work  with  the  things  I  could  measure.  In  the  instruction  book,  I  would  check  off 
things  completed  showing  my  progress.  I  knew  when  I  was  75%  finished  or  I  only  had 
the  wheels  left.  Had  I  not  been  able  to  do  that,  I  think  I  would  have  been  very 
frustrated.  I  would  not  have  seen  any  progress  nor  have  been  able  to  internalize 
it. 

As  individuals  we  tend  to  seek  to  find  out  where  we  stand  so  we  gravitate  toward 
things  we  can  measure.  If  you  had  asked  the  pilot  while  coming  out  here,  "How  far 
is  it?"  and  gotten  some  vague  answer,  he  probably  wouldr  t  have  convinced  you  that 
you  were  getting  here  when  you  wanted  to.  We  like  to  be  able  to  measure  our  pro¬ 
gress. 

During  the  last  couple  of  years.  I've  travelled  and  presented  seminars  to  various 
groups  of  people.  A  large  part  of  those  groups  were  young  officers  just  starting 
their  first  job  in  the  Air  Force.  There  were  60-70  people  in  a  seminar.  Before 
biasing  them  with  any  of  my  thinking,  I  would  ask  this  question  within  the  first 
hour,  "How  many  of  you,  since  you  have  been  assigned  to  your  present  job,  have  sat 
down  with  your  boss  and  had  him  or  her  tell  you  explicitly  what  they  expect  of 
you?"  What  percent  of  the  group  do  you  think  unhesitatingly  held  up  their  hand? 

It  is  about  8-10%.  Can  you  imagine  that?  How  many  of  you  in  your  present  job, 
having  been  on  the  job  at  least  60  days,  have  sat  down  with  your  boss  and  had  this 
interchange?  Reflect  on  that.  I  don't  think  that  many  hands  would  go  up.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  may  be  a  part  of  the  frustration  that  you  pack  around  with  you  every  day. 

Expectations  are  critical  if  you  are  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  productivity. 

It  doesn't  just  exist  in  libraries.  It  exists  most  places  where  people  work 
together.  What  is  the  implication  of  not  having  the  right  picture  of  what  the 
organization  wants?  Notice  that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  set  goals.  You  must  get 
commitment.  In  building  that  sports  car,  I  had  set  the  goal  in  July.  I  knew  how 
much  money  it  would  take,  how  much  time  it  would  take,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I 
had  very  well-defined  goals.  I  did  not,  however,  make  a  commitment  to  do  it  until 
the  following  February.  There's  a  difference  between  setting  goals  and  committing 
yourself  to  those  goals.  I  would  suggest  that  management  by  objectives,  the  Job 
Performance  Appraisal  System,  and  a  lot  of  other  programs  that  we  have  had  spend 
more  time  in  setting  goals  than  they  do  in  wondering  whether  anybody  is  committed 
to  them.  When  there's  an  inspection,  we  spend  more  time  pencil -whipping  the 
results  to  make  it  look  like  we  were  interested  in  the  goals  all  the  time. 
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Experience  tells  us  that  we  must  set  goals  and  must  get  commitment  if  we  want  to 
maximize  our  application  of  human  resources. 

Let's  talk  about  another  part  of  productivity;  let  me  share  with  you  an  experience 
that  I  had.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  our  organization  hosted  a  productivity  confer¬ 
ence.  We  brought  in  some  long-ball  hitters  from  super  organizations.  We  spent  a 
couple  of  days  talking  about  how  we  could  improve  productivity  in  the  Air  Force  and 
in  other  organizations.  My  job  was  that  of  a  facilitator.  Nobody  asked  me  my 
opinion  on  productivity.  My  job  was  to  keep  the  dialogue  going  and  to  arrive, 
within  the  allotted  time-span,  at  some  helpful  conclusions. 

Since  then,  I've  had  time  to  look  at  a  lot  of  data  and  visit  a  lot  of  organiza¬ 
tions.  If  I  were  allowed  to  make  input,  I  would  have  said,  "Don't  buy  any  more 
sophisticated  computers;  don't  buy  into  any  more  super  training  programs."  We 
need  to  train  people  and  develop  staff.  We  need  to  get  in  on  the  fringes  of  gad- 
getry  to  improve  our  technology,  but  it  we  really  want  to  make  a  difference,  let 
people  know  what  it  is  that  you  want  them  to  do.  Then  get  out  of  their  way  and 
let  them  do  it.  I  suggest  to  you,  that  if  you  buy  all  the  super  computers,  send 
people  to  the  best  training  that  you  can  find,  and  still  do  not  create  the  picture, 
then  all  of  that  is  for  naught.  Productivity  is  the  result  of  the  picture  we 
create  and  the  expectations  we  set.  It's  a  good  old  concept  but  I  think  we  need  to 
take  a  good  hard  new  look  at  it. 

We  say  that  we  don't  have  time  to  plan.  However,  if  you  apply  good  planning  tech¬ 
niques  in  your  work  groups  or  in  your  organizations,  you  can  take  advantage  of 
some  up-front  planning  time.  It  will  initially  cost  you  some  time  and  money,  but 
what  might  happen  in  future  years  is  a  reduced  operating  cost.  Managers  tend  to 
stay  away  from  up-front  planning.  They  tend  to  plan,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
they  should.  I'm  talking  about  the  things  for  which  we  have  been  trained,  through 
our  educational  backgrounds  and  through  our  experience.  We  need  to  sit  down  and 
deliberate  about  how  we  are  going  to  tackle  the  problems  we  have.  How  are  we 
going  to  set  the  expectations,  create  the  picture  with  our  people,  and  create  in 
their  minds  an  image  of  the  job  that  has  to  be  done.  You  must  Ian  to  do  that! 

When  I  was  a  young  scout  at  about  age  12  or  14,  I  was  working  on  my  life-saving 
merit  badge.  I  had  never  been  a  strong  swimmer.  I'm  not  now.  I  remember  that  a 
part  of  the  criteria  for  the  merit  badge  was  to  go  into  the  pool  at  the  deep  end 
and  retrieve  a  large  pipe  wrench  that  weighed  10  or  15  pounds.  Everyone  had  done 
it  but  me.  With  all  the  excitement,  the  stress,  the  peer  pressure,  even  witn  two 
attempts,  I  couldn't  reach  the  bottom  and  grab  the  wrench. 

The  scout  master  told  me  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the  pool  and  as  I  calmed  down,  he 
created  a  picture  for  me.  He  said,  "Jim,  here's  how  1  think  you  can  do  it.  Just 
dive  in  and  get  the  maximum  depth  possible.  Then,  thrur.t  with  your  arms  and  kick— 
you  must  get  to  the  bottom  quickly  and  find  the  wrench.  Then,  as  you  come  up,  use 
your  feet  and  kick  off  the  bottom.  You  can  do  itl  I  see  you  doing  it."  A  little 
bit  later,  I  did  it  just  as  he  pictured. 

Essentially,  he  trained  me.  He  gave  me  the  ability  to  do  the  job.  A  few  years 
later,  I  was  fishing  in  Minnesota  and,  reluctantly,  my  father  let  me  borrow  nis 
new  casting  rod  and  reel.  To  dad,  it  was  like  borrowing  his  new  shoes.  A  friend 
and  I  were  out  in  the  boat.  Somehow  the  rod  and  reel  fell  overboard.  Now  you 
don't  know  my  dad  but  I  wasn't  going  back  home  without  that  rod  and  reel.  I  did  a 
very  foolish  thing.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  was  beautiful,  and 
the  water  cold.  I  got  into  my  swimsuit  and  I  dove  in.  I  retrieved  the  rod  and 
reel  -  just  like  the  pipe  wrench  in  about  25  feet  of  water.  I  credit  the  scout 
master  with  having  saved  my  life. 
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I  That's  what  we  need  to  do  with  our  people  in  training;  create  the  picture  and  see 
|  that  they  can  do  it.  We  should  not  throw  people  into  the  losers  bin  or  on  the 

|  trash  heap  of  human  resources  just  because  they  do  not  have  the  ability.  What  are 

.  you  doing  to  get  them  there--what  are  you  doing  to  create  the  picture? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  role  perception.  Odds  are,  if  I  don't  know  what  I'm  expected 
\  to  do,  why  I'm  doing  it,  or  what  happens  if  I  don't  do  it,  then  I  won't  do  it  at 
all.  People  need  to  see  what  it  is  you  want  them  to  do  and  they  will  modify  their 
efforts  to  get  the  necessary  performance  based  on  the  role  expectations  you  have  of 
them. 

I  visited  an  organization  last  week  and  found  that  the  employee  of  the  month  award 
was  not  of  any  particular  value  to  anybody.  I  told  the  commander  that  he  was 
spending  a  lot  of  time  and  money  each  month  picking  someone  from  the  organization, 
publicly  recognizing  them  and  the  response  was  "so  what."  My  point  is  that  you 
have  to  find  out  what  people  value  when  you  create  a  picture. 

You're  confronted  by  a  very  difficult  problem  in  your  organizations  -  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  advancement  and  recognition.  Did  you  ever  find  out,  given  the  GS  grade,  the 
fixed  pay,  and  the  reward  system,  what  your  people  value?  You  have  limitations  ori 
what  you  can  offer  in  this  line  but  until  you  determine  what  it  is  that  they  value 
you'll  be  herd  pressed  to  meet  their  expectations  and  have  them  meet  yours. 

Dr.  David  C,  McCell and,  from  Harvard,  is  noted  for  a  concept  about  human  behavior. 

He  taught  us  that  we  have  three  basic  needs.  We  have  the  need  to  achieve,  that  is, 
there  is  something  important  to  be  done  and  we  want  to  do  it.  We  have  the  need  to 
affiliate  with  other  people,  that  is,  wanting  to  be  a  part  of  a  group  that's  going 
some  place.  So  much  so  that  we'll  even  sacrifice  our  time  to  be  a  part  of  that 
group.  Lastly,  we  have  the  need  for  power.  All  of  us  have  these  needs.  In  most 
of  us,  one  of  these  needs  is  dominant  and  it  varies  from  person  to  person.  Have 
you  identified  your  subordinates'  dominant  needs?  If  you  are  going  to  create  a 
picture  and  set  expectations,  you  will  need  this  information. 

There  tends  to  be  seme  confusion  about  the  relationship  of  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment.  If  you  have  been  through  earlier  training  programs,  you  may  see  leadership 
as  the  superior  term.  If  you're  more  into  the  contemporary  theories,  you  would 
probably  see  management  as  being  the  superior  term.  We've  got  a  lot  of  problems 
with  people  talking  to  each  other  through  their  different  perceptions  and  training, 
i  put  leadership  first  because  it's  the  energizer,  it's  the  dynamo,  it  gets  things 
going.  However,  they  are  both  important.  One  deals  with  human  resources  and  the 
other  deals  with  our  ability  to  work  through  administrative  and  organizational 
problems.  E’ aments  of  the  leadership  and  management  mosaic,  such  as  delegation, 
goal  setting,  stress,  fellowship,  etc.,  are  interdependent  and  they  are  all 
complex. 

Leadership  and  management  each  has  a  scientific  oase  and  each  is  an  art  form.  We 
can  talk  about  theories  with  empirical  data  to  back  them  up.  However,  how  you  use 
what  you  take  back  with  you  will  depend  on  your  art  form  and  it  will  be  different 
for  each  of  you. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  Pareto  principle.  Paiato  was  an  early  19th  century 
economist  who  gave  us  the  theory  that  there  are  the  trivial  many  and  the  important 
few  He  said  that  80%  of  the  value  of  a  group  of  items  was  contained  within  20%  of 
the  items.  In  thinking  bat'  to  many  of  my  job  assignments,  I  find  that  to  be  true. 
When  I  was  an  engineer-  with  a  large  glass  company,  we  had  a  consulting  firm  come  in 
and  do  an  assessment  of  our  inventory.  We  found  that  20%  of  our  customers  repre¬ 
sented  80%  of  our  profit,  and  that  20%  of  our  inventory  represented  80%  of  our 
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sales.  The  idea  is  to  understand  that  and  to  cut  through  all  the  trivia.  You  must 
deal  with  the  pivotal  issues,  which  represents  the  biggest  hunk  of  your  actions  and 
which  is  worth  making  more  efficient  and  productive. 

There  is  no  regulation  that  says  you  have  to  create  goals  and  pictures,  but  there 
are  regulations  that  say  you  have  to  do  the  reports  on  time  and  get  the  budget  in 
on  time.  If  you  don't,  you  are  penalized  in  some  way.  As  a  manager,  no  one  sets 
you  down  and  says  that  you  have  to  set  goals,  draw  pictures,  or  create  expectations. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the  consequences  of  not  planning  are  greater,  as  far  as  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  effectiveness  are  concerned,  than  in  getting  the  reports  in  on  time 
or  getting  all  the  books  back  in  the  library.  People  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
pictures  you  have  for  them.  Setting  the  picture  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  energy  and  it  takes  commitment  on  your  part,  but  it's  important.  If  you 
don't  set  the  expectations,  people  are  gr^ng  to  continue  the  way  they  are. 

Let's  talk  about  success  versus  effectiveness.  As  leaders  and  managers,  we  want  to 
get  something  done.  We  want  to  reach  goals.  We  may  want  to  recatalog  books  or 
move  them  around.  Therefore,  we  attempt  some  behavior  which  can  be  measured.  It 
is  either  successful  or  unsuccessful.  One  or  toe  ways  we  can  tell  if  this  confer¬ 
ence  was  successful  is  that  all  of  you  came,  you  were  all  fed,  all  had  places  to 
sleep,  and  the  programs  took  place  approximately  on  time.  However,  effectiveness 
of  this  conference  can  not  be  measured  until  you  return  to  your  organization  and 
implement  the  new  ideas  and  use  the  skills  you  found  here. 

We  become  very  concerned  about  being  successful.  We're  interested  in  putting  out 
short-term  brushfires.  We're  not  interested  in  creating  pictures,  setting  goals, 
or  creating  expectations  that  make  the  long-term  challenges  in  our  personal  and 
organizational  lives  successful.  That's  what's  important! 

The  challenge  that  we  hope  we  can  respond  to  is  to  use  the  skills  we  have  to  offer 
you.  If  you  create  the  picture,  you  are  responsible  for  the  outcome.  It's  risky. 

If  you  work  with  your  subordinates  to  set  goals,  set  expectations,  locate  bottle¬ 
necks,  etc.,  it's  risky  because  they  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  are  rectified 

Let  me  close  by  saying,  you  must  get  in  the  game.  My  purpose  is  not  to  shock, 
embarraoS,  humiliate,  or  intimidate,  but  to  allow  you  to  see  the  creativity  that  is 
latent  in  you  .nd  to  move  you  from  the  novice  stage  into  the  real  world  of  being  an 
effective  rnanag 


STRESS  AND  THE  MANAGER 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  L.  Saddler 

There  may  be  no  stress  in  your  jobs  but  I  assume  there 
is  because  there's  stress  in  most  of  our  lives. 

You  don't  know  where  it's  going  to  come  from  always 
and  sometimes  it  gets  loaded  on  us  when  we  can't 
avoid  it. 

My  focus  today  is  going  to  be  on  stress  and  the  manager. 
If  you're  currently  not  a  manager  and  if  you  don't 
have  people  that  work  for  you,  you  probably  soon  will. 
So  I  want  you  to  create  a  picture,  if  you  will,  cf  the 
stress  that's  going  to  join  you  when  you  become  that  supervisor  or  manager. 

There's  two  things  you  should  know  about  managers  under  stress.  They  are  both 
victim  and  carrier.  That  is  they  must  mitigate  or  handle  stress  as  a  manager  but 
they  also  tend  to  dump  a  little  stress  on  other  people.  So  my  objective  is  to  try 
to  get  you  to  see  both  sides  of  that:  The  stress  in  your  own  life  and  that  which 
you  dump  on  other  people. 

I  hope  that  by  improving  your  lot  you  will  make  more  productive  those  people  that 
you  are  responsible  for.  I  probably  won't  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  that  you  don't 
already  know.  A  lot  of  things  about  stress  are  just  common  sense.  But  do  you  know 
what  I've  found  out?  Common  sense  is  very  uncommon.  What  I'll  try  to  do  is  build 
some  models  and  show  you  some  linkage  that  nopefully  will  increase  your  awareness 
so  you'll  be  able  to  handle  the  stress  in  your  personal  life  and  maybe  help 
other  people. 

I  once  saw  a  headline  in  the  Midnight  Globe  that  bannered  "Free  Yourself  from 
Stress."  It  not  only  implied  that  you  could  break  the  shackles  of  stress  but  at 
the  same  time,  and  for  only  35<t,  you  could  learn  "How  to  Save  Your  Marriage  and 
Job."  Well  if  you'd  seen  that  sheet  and  bought  it,  you  probably  wouldn't  have  had 
to  come  over  here.  Another  classy  paper,  the  Enquirer  offered  you,  and  for  only 
40<t,  "The  Number  1  Plan  to  Beat  Stress"  and  "In  These  Uptight  Times  Beat  Stress," 
and  also  the  "World  Famous  Mayo  Plan  to  Beat  Stress." 

Now,  by  the  way,  why  do  you  think  either  the  Globe  or  the  Enquirer  would  so 
frequently  and  so  boldly  stress  "stress"  as  a  major  headline?  Well,  it  is  a  common 
problem.  That's  the  first  thing.  So  much  so,  if  you  never  before  bought  the 
Enquirer  or  the  Globe,  you  may  be  tempted  just  because  of  that  headline,  thinking 
if  you  did,  you  might  get  just  one  little  bit  of  help  for  only  35<t  or  40<£. 

How  about  another  possibility.  Why  might  those  people  who  publish  that  paper 
do  that?  What  drives  this  world?  Economics— that's  rightl  So  they  want  to  sell 
papers,  you  see,  but  they  feature  stress  because  it's  pervasive  as  a  problem  and 
they  want  to  pick  up  on  it  as  a  sales  attraction  and  chances  are  you  might  buy  one. 
Many  people  will  buy  a  copy  every  few  months  if  they  have  some  big  banner  headline 
on  stress  and  the  editors  are  going  to  tap  that  market;  it's  a  pretty  big  market! 

In  fact,  the  latest  figures  I  saw  in  terms  of  what  stress  costs  us  in  just  the 
United  States  alone  is  estimated  at  $30  billion  annually.  Now  I  don't  know  how 
you  estimate  that,  but  I  would  say  that's  probably  a  modest  figure  in  terms  of 
productivity,  illness,  and  everything  else  that's  associated  with  it. 

Let  me  give  you  another  perspective.  A  while  back  in  one  of  the  Sunday  papers  I 
saw  an  advertisement  describing  a  clinic  in  Gulf  Breeze,  Florida  where  you  could 
get  help  with  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  or  stress.  Now  I  suggest  to  you  that  many 
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people  wouldn't  go  to  that  clinic  for  help  in  coping  with  stress  because  they 
wouldn't  want  to  be  associated  with  a  bunch  of  drunks  or  a  bunch  of  dope  heads. 

You  see,  when  you  associate  stress  with  those  sorts  of  problems,  a  lot  of  people 
say,  "I  don't  want  to  get  into  that— I  don't  want  it  on  my  record  that  I  went  to 
an  alcoholic  clinic  or  drug  abuse  clinic  even  though  I  was  there  for  stress." 

Some  of  us  have  an  aversion  to  the  linking  of  stress  with  drugs  o'"  alcohol. 

In  a  recent  Montgomery  Advertiser  ad,  there  was  featured  a  seminar  on  "Coping  with 
Executive  Stress"  conducted  by  Dr.  Rav'  Troxler  and  sponsored  by  the  Mental  Health 
Association.  Dr.  Troxler  is  an  Air  Force  colonel  who  has  done  a  lot  of  clinical 
research  in  stress  at  Brooks  AFB.  He  often  comes  to  LMDC  and  makes  presentations 
on  stress.  Dr.  Troxler  and  I  have  chatted  several  times  and  we  differ  on  a  couple 
of  points.  First  of  all,  the  ad  highlights  "executive."  That  presupposes  that  if 
you've  just  got  plain  old  "truck  driver's"  stress,  it's  not  as  good  as  "executive" 
stress.  Dr.  Troxler  and  I  argued  that  point  and  agree  that  there  are  some  simi¬ 
larities.  His  position  is  though,  that  there  are  certain  jobs,  i.e.,  executive, 
manager,  director,  etc.,  that  by  their  nature  they  are  highly  stressful.  Now  I 
agree  to  that  but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  you've  got  stress  as  a  housewife, 
air  controller,  or  librarian  you've  got  stress  and  that  is  what  bothers  me  about 
the  Advertiser's  ad.  I've  been  to  where  the  seminar  was  held  and  it's  a  classy 
place.  However,  not  very  many  stressed  truckers  are  going  to  go  to  that  seminar. 
The  seminar  is  targeted  to  a  select  group  and  Dr.  Troxler  somewhat  buys  into  that. 
For  this  reason.  I'm  concerned  that  other  people  do  not  have  seminars  to  go  to  and 
they're  really  not  targeted  that  way.  Another  part  of  that  advertisement  that 
concerns  me  is  who's  putting  it  on.  Do  you  want  to  get  your  name  on  a  list  of 
people  that' re  going  to  the  Mental  Health  Association?  Probably  not!  Many  of  you 
may  recall  that  when  George  McGovern  dropped  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  as  his  Vice 
Presidential  running  mate,  not  much  opposition  appeared.  And  why?  Well  probably 
because  it  was  revealed  that  Senator  Eagleton  had  had  a  bout  with  a  mental  problem 
and  he  wasn't  fit  to  be  Vice  President.  And,  as  I  said,  very  little  protest  was 
made  because  of  the  "mental  health"  image  conjured  up.  We  don't  want  to  get  our 
name  on  some  list  that  shows  any  association  with  things  "mental"  and  we  don't  want 
to  have  our  affairs  of  state  conducted  by  anyone  similarly  associated,  even  if  the 
problem  is  stress.  And  that's  why  I'm  really  concerned  about  stress  and  the  way 
we  handle  it  culturally. 

One  of  the  ways  we  handle  stress  culturally  is  with  humor.  And  it’s  a  neat  way  to 
relieve  tension,  sometimes.  A  little  humor  allows  us  to  tolerate  stress  and  yet 
it  focuses  on  some  of  the  subtle  stress  messages.  Some  of  the  best  examples  are 
the  creations  of  cartoonist  Thaves,  "Frank  and  Ernie."  They're  full  of  subtle 
messages  reminding  us  of  our  social,  psychological  and  physical  prejudices,  biases, 
and  other  frailities.  The  point  is,  that  they're  funny,  but  when  it  happens  to  us, 
we  feel  the  stress. 

Speaking  of  subtle  stress  messages,  I  once  saw  two  restrooms  in  a  major  head¬ 
quarters  one  marked  "officers"  and  the  other  "enlisted."  I've  often  wondered  how 
female  officers  handled  that.  I  can  picture  them  thinking,  "I'm  an  officer,  but 
do  I  want  to  go  in  there?"  I  hope  those  signs  are  changed  now,  but  that's  kind  of 
a  subtle  message  that  could  cause  alot  of  stress. 

It's  always  good  to  have  a  couple  of  definitions,  but  I  want  to  point  out  several 
things  about  the  definitions  so  that  you  can  internalize  them  and,  when  you  do  a 
self-assessment  or  look  at  others  you  can  link  back  to  a  couple  of  key  points. 

First  of  all,  what  makes  stress  such  an  ellusive  subject  is  that  it's  nonspecific. 
Dr.  Hans  Seyle,  the  Canadian  physician  who  has  probably  done  more  clinical  research 
on  stress  than  anybody,  defines  stress  as:  "The  nonspecific  response  of  the  body 
to  any  demand  made  upon  it."  The  word  nonspecific  suggests  two  possibilities} 
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That  different  stressors  can  cause  the  same  stress  on  individuals  and  that  the 
same  stressor  can  cause  different  stress  on  individuals.  Does  that  sound  confusing? 
Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Suppose  you  were  in  a  poking  garage  downtown 
at  night.  A  dark  gloomy  parking  garage.  Can  you  sense  the  picture?  It's  late; 
you  park  the  car  on  the  fourth  le^el  and  as  you  begin  to  walk  toward  the  elevator 
you  hear  some  noise  near  one  of  the  corners  of  the  garage.  You  may  think:  "That's 
scary!  This  is  it!  I  know  I'm  going  to  be  wasted  right  here;  a  mugger  or  somebody 
is  going  to  be  after  all  my  loot,  probably  take  my  car  keys,  and  take  my  car!" 

That  could  cause  you  a  little  stress.  On  the  other  hand,  another  person  may  think: 
"It's  probably  just  a  cat  over  there.  I've  been  in  this  parking  garage  before  and 
I'm  not  worried."  This  person  would  not  be  affected  at  all.  You  see,  the  same 
stressor,  just  a  little  bit  of  rustling,  caused  each  of  them  to  internalize  the 
stress  differently.  Now  the  one  not  stressed  may  have  had  a  .357  Magnum  in  her 
purse.  See  what  I  mean  about  being  nonspecific?  Now  take  the  other  possibility 
that  different  stressors  can  cause  the  same  stress.  You  find  out  that  your  plane 
is  cancelled  out  of  Montgomery.  How  would  that  make  you  feel?  Would  you  feel 
any  stress?  Especially  if  you  wanted  to  get  back  home  on  schedule.  Or  suppose 
someone  found  out  his  obnoxious  mother-in-law  ran  his  new  Cadillac  over  a  cliff. 
That  could  result  in  mixed  emotions.  Anyway,  two  different  stressors  could  cause 
both  these  individuals  to  be  simularly  stressed.  That's  why  stress  is  nonspecific 
and  that's  why  it's  important  to  know  that  what  stresses  you  in  the  office,  in  your 
home,  and  in  your  relationships  may  not  stress  somebody  else  and  vice  versa. 

That's  why  as  managers  and  leaders  you  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  stress 
is  a  nonspecific  response. 

Let  me  present  another  definition  from  Wool  folk  and  Richardson's  book.  Stress, 
Sanity,  and  Survival.  You  can  probably  get  it  from  your  library  when  you  return. 
Stress  is  defined  as:  "A  perception  of  threat  or  expectation  of  future  discomfort 
that  arouses,  alerts,  or  otherwise  activates  the  body."  What  is  interesting  about 
this  definition  is  the  word  "perception."  Were  you  aware  that  it  didn't  matter 
whether  or  not  there  was  anybody  in  the  parking  garage?  Was  it  necessary  what  the 
perception  might  be?  The  perception  can  also  be  of  something  that  you  internalize 
emotionally  that  gives  you  stress.  It  does  not  have  to  happen  to  you  at  all. 

People  who  anticipate  getting  a  pink  slip  in  their  pay  envelope  week  after  week 
have  all  the  stress  as  if  they  actually  received  it.  All  they  have  to  think  is 
this  is  the  week!  I  know  this  plant's  going  to  shut  down  or  one  shift  is  going  to 
change  and  I'm  going  to  be  out  of  a  job  and  they  carry  that  around.  The  perception 
that  there's  going  to  be  a  GS-12  register  created  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  on  it,  or 
I'm  on  it  but  I  perceive  that  I  sure  can't  compete  with  somebody  else,  is  a 
stressor.  Well,  1  deal  with  pictures  a  lot  and  I'm  suggesting,  if  you  don't  like 
these  classy  definitions,  just  create  a  picture  that  stress  is  like  a  bug  that  gets 
under  your  skin. 

Let  me  give  you  two  points  about  stress  that  if  you  remember  nothing  else  today, 
hopefully  you'll  remember  this.  Stress  and  its  effects  build  slowly  and  silently. 
This  means  there's  no  one  time  when  somebody  comes  up  and  goes  "whamo'1  and  you 
recognize  you've  got  stress.  I  want  you  to  remember  that  stress  is  inescapable 
and  I  don't  think  I  have  to  belabor  this  point.  We  are  going  to  have  stress  in  our 
lives  in  some  degree  from  the  moment  we're  born  till  we  die.  It's  a  human  chara¬ 
cteristic  and  so  it's  going  to  be  inescapable  and  we  might  as  well  accept  that. 

It's  inescapable  for  us  and  it's  inescapable  for  the  people  that  work  for  us. 

I  don't  want  you  to  leave  here  saying  all  stress  is  bad.  In  fact,  I  can  hopefully 
make  a  good  argument  that  we  need  stress  in  our  lives.  It's  not  only  the  type  of 
Stressor  but  the  level  that's  important  and  decides  whether  it's  good  for  us  and  a 
motivator  for  our  employees  or  bad  for  us  and  a  demotivator  for  our  employees. 
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Probably  the  best  way  to  make  that  point  is  to  note  that  research  shows  that  as  stress 
grows,  performance  increases.  But  only  to  a  point.  If  stress  continues  to  increase, 
performance  drops  off  sharply.  Most  of  us  who've  gone  to  college,  learned  a  new 
job,  been  successful,  gotten  promoted,  have  done  so  because  there  was  something  to 
stretch  for.  There  was  some  stress  put  on  us  and  we  answered  that  stress  by  calling 
forth  higher  performance.  But  there's  a  point  when  you  add  more  stress,  you  get  on 
the  back  side  of  the  curve  and  performance  plummets. 

Let  me  share  a  personal  story  about  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  Deputy  Director  of 
Procurement.  I  liked  to  work  for  him.  He  was  tough  and  demanding  and  not  gener¬ 
ally  well-liked,  yet  he  and  I  had  a  good  relationship.  As  he  neared  retirement,  I 
asked  him  to  let  me  pick  his  brain  about  his  management  techniques  and  how  he  saw 
management  at  the  executive  level.  We  chatted  and  I  asked:  "How  do  you  know  you've 
got  people  tuned  in  and  turned  on?"  He  responded,  "Jim  I  only  have  one  thing  I  do. 
When  I  get  people  working  for  me.  I  keep  giving  them  jobs  and  giving  them  jobs,  and 
when  they  come  in  and  say  'hey  boss  I've  had  enough,  I  can't  handle  anymore!' 

Then  I  know  I've  got  them."  I  just  couldn't  believe  it,  I  was  crushed  with  his 
explanation.  You  see  he  was  insensitive  to  the  fact  that  he  could  get  people  on 
the  downside  of  that  curve  and  two  things  could  happen.  First  of  all,  he  wouldn't 
know  it  and,  secondly,  do  you  think  I  would  have  gone  in  to  that  man  and  said,  "I've 
got  too  much,  I'm  going  belly  up?"  I  wouldn't  do  it  and  I  don't  think  a  lot  of  you 
would.  I  [might  change  jobs,  I  might  start  popping  pills,  I  might  get  sick  and  all 
those  sorts  of  things,  but  probably  what  I  wouldn't  do  immediately  is  go  to  my  boss 
and  say,  "hey  boss,  I  can't  handle  your  assignments!" 

As  leaders  and  managers  if  you  do  that  to  people  and  you're  not  able  to  read  them 
in  terms  of  how  much  stress  they're  loaded  with— are  you  getting  more  performance 
or  are  you  getting  less  performance— then  you  could  really  be  destroying  some 
people.  That's  where  you  get  to  be  the  carrier  of  stress  and  may  not  even  realize 
it.  I'm  not  for  making  everybody  stress  free  because  we  know  that  doesn't  work 
either.  In  fact,  if  you  have  people  in  your  offices  under  challenged  or  under 
employed  that  will  add  as  much  stress  to  them  as  if  you  gave  them  too  many  projects. 

Earlier  I  told  you  that  stress  builds  si’entiy.  Professor  Daniel  Levinson's  book. 
The  Seasons  of  a  Man's  Life,  depicted  a  profile  showing  that  we're  born  with  stress 
—  it's  never  a  zero— but  our  ability  to  handle  it  increases  up  until  about  age  38. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  lifestyle  demands  continue  increasing  until  about  age  55 
when  they  drop  sharply  and  at  age  60,  our  ability  to  handle  stress  is  only  slightly 
less  that  our  lifestyle  demands.  At  about  age  40,  there's  a  crossover  point  where 
your  declining  ability  to  handle  stress  intersects  the  increasing  curve  of  life¬ 
style  demands.  This  becomes  a  critical  time  of  your  life.  Hopefully,  you  can  make 
it  to  your  late  sixties  where  it  moderates. 

How  many  of  us  have  the  illusion  that  when  we  get  to  be  about  40,  life  is  going  to 
get  better,  we're  going  to  have  a  better  job,  going  to  have  more  money  and  more 
independence?  What  we  forget  is  we  have  other  stressors.  What  we  find  out  is 
while  we  can  keep  the  work  (stressors)  away  from  our  heels  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  there  comes  a  point,  like  a  trip  wire,  where  our  ability  to  handle  stress 
is  no  longer  adequate.  We  have  to  deal  with  it  individually.  We  also  have  to  be 
aware  of  this  as  we  become  the  leaders  and  managers  of  other  people. 

Let  me  turn  to  what  I  believe  are  four  influencing  factors  of  stress:  physical, 
personality,  environmental,  and  emotional.  There's  a  little  place  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  brain  called  a  hypothalamus  which  automatically  causes  us  to  internalize 
a  stressor.  Physically  here's  what  happens.  A  signal  is  sent  to  the  pituitary 
gland  which  produces  a  chemical  called  ACTH.  That  triggers  the  adrenal  gland  which 
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produces  various  steriods  such  as  cortisone  and  adrenaline.  Now  the  effect  of 
that  reaction,  which  happens  automatically  when  your  body  reacts  to  stress,  when 
you  think  the  mugger  is  waiting  on  you  and  so  on,  causes  certain  physical  things 
to  happen.  It'll  cause  the  heartbeat  to  increase,  the  blood  pressure  to  rise,  and 
the  blood  to  be  diverted  from  the  internal  organs  like  the  intestines  to  the 
extremities  and  to  the  brain.  Did  you  ever,  when  you're  under  stress,  feel  like 
your  ear  lobes  are  warmer,  your  hands  clammy,  and  your  heart  beating  just  a  little 
faster?  Were  you  also  aware  that  you  had  better  muscle  tone,  you  could  hear 
better,  and  you  could  see  better?  Happ'  -s  automatically!  There's  another  reaction. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gets  injected  into  the  stomach.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  when 
you're  under  some  stress  that  you  had  almost  a  nauseous  feeling?  Maybe  you  even 
upchucked.  The  reason  for  that  is  the  body  doesn't  need  to  be  fooling  around 
trying  to  metabolize  food  when  you're  under  stress.  So  that's  an  automatic  signal 
to  the  stomach  by  producing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  eliminates,  if  it's  bad  enough, 
what's  in  your  stomach  so  the  blood  can  be  working  elsewhere  to  give  your  brain 
more  blood  and  oxygen  so  you  can  think  better. 

How  many  of  you  have  met  a  fellow  like  Nick,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  a  tough  job 
and  would  carry  Maalox  around  in  little  cellophane  packets.  He'd  start  out  each 
day  with  about  12,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  if  he  only  had  three  lef-1- 
then  you  knew  he  had  had  a  nine  Maalox  day.  Well' he  was  trying  to  fight  that 
stomach  problem.  It  happens  automatically  and  that's  the  key.  You  can't  do  much 
to  control  it. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  when  we  are  under  any  stress  is  some  sort  of  alarm 
reaction.  Our  ability  to  resist  stress  goes  below  our  normal  resistance.  That's 
that  sinking  spell  you  had  the  last  time  you  went  through  an  intersection  and 
almost  got  hit  by  an  18-wheeler  and  it  was  after  you  got  through  the  intersection 
that  you  had  the  sinking  spell.  That  automatic  system  takes  over  and  drives  our 
resistance  even  higher  and  then  at  some  place  it  tapers  off  to  an  exhaustion  stage. 

I  remember  the  morning  that  I  went  over  to  meet  my  instructor  to  go  fly  and  I 
thought  to  myself  this  is  going  to  be  the  morning  I'm  going  to  get  to  solo.  I  felt 
good  about  it.  I  saw  myself  doing  all  the  flying.  We  got  to  the  airport,  flew 
to  a  small  remote  strip  and  started  shooting  touch-and-go  landings.  I  tried  about 
20  or  25  of  them  and  didn't  make  a  good  one.  They  were  either  too  fast,  too  slow, 
or  not  lined  up  with  the  runway.  There  just  wasn't  a  good  one  and  I  was  working 
really  hard.  The  sweat  rings  were  down  around  my  belt,  that's  how  hard  I  was 
working.  I  knew  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  the  day  that  I!d  get  to  solo. 

The  instructor  said,  "Jim,  make  this  a  full  stop  landing."  So,  I  did  and  we  taxied 
off  the  active  runway.  There  was  a  little  shack  there  with  a  radio  and  a  Pepsi 
machine.  Normally,  we'd  stop  there  and  he'd  get  us  a  couple  of  Pepsi 's— that's 
how  he  helped  his  stress— and  we'd  fly  back  after  a  couple  hours  of  instruction. 
Well,  I  thought  that's  what  he  would  do.  But  he  got  out  of  the  airplane  and  said, 
"O.K.  give  me  three  good  landings."  Now,  it's  decision  time  isn't  it?  I  want  to 
tell  you  where  I  was.  I  was  right  there  at  alarm  reaction.  In  just  seconds  my 
feet  became  like  lead  weights.  I  didn't  think  I  could  move  either  one  of  them. 

I  knew  I  couldn't  get  my  hands  off  the  control  column  and  put  my  hand  on  the 
throttle.  But  it  wasn't  but  a  very  few  seconds,  that  I  rationalized— I  can  shut 
the  airplane  off,  tell  the  instructor  that  I'm  not  brave  enough,  that  I  don't 
want  to  do  it  today,  or  I  can  decide  to  go.  I  decided  to  go!  It's  amazing,  just 
a  few  seconds  later,  I  was  taxing  over  to  the  active  runway  and,  it's  interesting 
because  I  always  had  trouble  hearing  the  radio  when  I  was  flying,  but  that  day  I 
could  hear  the  radio  very  well.  Perception:  I  could  see  everything.  Muscle  tone: 
it  happened  very  quickly.  Just  from  the  time  I  taxied  to  the  runway.  I  took  off 
and  made  three  of  my  best  landings.  I  haven't  made  them  that  good  since.  In  fact. 


I  don't  recomment  you  fly  with  me.  I  do  not  land  the  airplane  well  at  all. 

What  happened?  My  body  automatically  gave  me  some  resistance  to  overcome  my  stress. 
I  flew  back  then  to  the  main  airport,  landed  the  airplane,  put  it  in  the  hangar  and 
I  was  exhausted!  I  was  beat— spent!  All  that  happened  automatically.  My  physical 
system,  without  me  ever  telling  it,  automatically  reacted  to  handle  that  stress. 

It  happens  to  us  all  the  time.  You  are  aware  of  it  sometimes  after  it  happens. 

You  say,  "That's  good." 

Yes,  it's  good  that  we  have  a  system  like  ours  but  there's  a  side  effect  that  I 
want  you  to  be  aware  of.  Dr.  Seyle  says  we  only  have  a  finite  amount  of  adap¬ 
tation  energy.  Mow,  I've  got  to  ask  you  to  accept  that  on  faith.  But  he  says  once 

you  burn  the  adaptation  energy,  it's  never  replaced.  So  we  have  to  be  alert  not  to 
run  our  systems  automatically  in  the  over-load  position. 

How  about  the  astronauts'.  The  author  of  The  Right  Stuff  makes  a  point  that  Charles 

Yeager  and  all  the  Astronauts,  almost  to  a  person,  when  they've  been  in  the  X15, 

the  Appolo,  and  even  the  Columbia,  their  pulse  rate,  their  heart  beats  have  been 
normal.  Do  you  know  why  that  is?  They're  trained  so  they  don't  have  to  depend  on 
that  automatic  system  to  take  over.  That's  what  we  have  to  do  and  that's  what 
training  is  all  about.  If  you  train  your  people  well  you  tend  to  take  away  some  of 
the  stress. 

I've  heard  some  supervisors  say,  "If  you've  got  personal  problems,  leave  them  at 
home.  I  expect  you  to  come  in  and  work."  That  may  be  something  you  can  say  but 
that's  not  very  realistic.  I  suggest  that  if  you've  got  a  dose  of  stress  from 
some  personal  problems  outside  the  work  area,  you  will  bring  them  into  the  work 
area  anyway.  Supervisors  have  to  be  aware  of  that  and  understand  where  people  are 
in  terms  of  their  life  profile  and  whether  they're  on  the  back  or  the  front  side  of 
the  performance  curve.  As  a  supervisor  that's  one  of  your  responsibilities  because 
stress  can  make  workers  sick  and  sick  workers  don't  produce!  In  fact,  two  signifi¬ 
cant  illnesses  have  been  tied  to  our  ability  or  inability  to  handle  stress:  high 
blood  pressure,  and  coronary  disease.  Obviously,  if  you're  running  your  body  at  a 
higher  than  normal  stress  mode,  even  though  it's  automatic,  you're  going  to  be 
having  a  higher  blood  pressure.  It  is  also  linked  to  the  coronary  problem,  not  just 
the  high  blood  pressure  but  also  the  fact  the  body  automatically  produces  cortisone 
and  cholesterol.  The  cortisone  damages  the  heart  muscle  and  the  cholesterol 
literally  stops  up  the  arteries.  I  think  you  can  make  the  link  to  ulcers  from  what 
I  told  you  about  my  friend  Nick.  If  you  can't  handle  stress  and  you  get  all  that 
hydrocloric  acid,  it  literally  burns  a  hole  in  your  stomach. 

We're  just  starting  to  see  in  the  literature  where  cancer  is  linked  to  stress. 

I'm  by  no  means  that  fully  aware  of  all  the  clinical  research  but  the  body  has  a 
way  of  creating  it's  own  natural  immunity.  Those  chemicals  that  are  produced  by 
stress  also  destroy  that  natural  immunity  the  body  has  and  so  if  the  body's  im¬ 
munity  can  arrest  various  viruses,  and  we  know  that's  true,  and  if  cancer  is  in  fact 
a  virus,  then  reducing  our  immunity  because  we're  under  so  much  stress  may  allow  the 
cancer  cells  to  dominate  the  body's  natural  immunity.  I  think  there's  a  very  strong 
case  made  for  linking  cancer  and  stress. 

If  none  of  those  illnesses  concern  you,  here's  a  whole  list  of  some  others: 
migrain  headaches,  constipation,  dermatitis,  menstrual  pain,  diabetes,  backaches, 
asthma,  colitis,  diarrhea,  arthritis,  and  ageing.  Some  of  us  have  had  some  of 
these. 

I  did  not  become  involved  with  stress  as  an  issue  in  my  life  until  I  began  to  get 
severe  headaches.  Headaches  that  almost  made  me  incapacited.  I  went  to  the  flight 
surgeon  and  on  the  first  visit  he  gave  me  some  pills.  I  don't  know  what  they  were 
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—let's  call  them  nerve  medicine  or  downers—  but  they  didn't  help!  I  had  a  job 
as  a  contracting  officer.  Every  day  I  had  250  people  and  about  $1,500,000  on  the 
table.  I  likened  that  job  to  being  in  jail.  Do  you  know  what  the  worse  thing 
about  being  in  jail  would  be?  You  have  to  be  good  every  day  and  that's  the  way  my 
job  was  as  a  contracting  officer.  Well  the  second  time  I  went  to  the  flight 

surgeon  he  did  what  few  physicians  will  do.  He  gave  me  more  that  just  3  or  4 

minutes  of  his  time  and  we  sat  down  and  we  talked  about  some  things  and  he  said, 

"Jim,  you  can't  be  on  drugs  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  events 

in  your  life;  in  the  job."  And,  that  was  good  advice.  What  I  had  to  do  was  work 
through  the  stress  in  my  own  life. 

A  man  I.  worked  for  in  the  space  program  had  diarrhea  every  time  he  went  to  the 
weekly  staff  meeting.  I  know  that's  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  discuss  but  that 
happened  to  that  man  routinely  and  it  was  a  response  to  stress.  I'm  convinced  that 
a  lot  of  these  illnesses  that  we  and  our  employees  have  are  symptomatic  of  our 
ability  to  handle  stress.  What  I'd  like  to  suggest  to  you  is  that  on  the  death 
certificates  of  people  it  may  say  coronary,  stroke,  or  cancer.  It'll  never  say  you 
died  oT  stress,  but  I’m  convinced  that  it  can  kill.  Just  like  getting  hit  by  that 
18-wheeler  in  the  intersection. 

Let's  look  at  another  aspect  of  stress  and  tnat's  the  personality  factor.  Friedman 
and  Roseman  in  their  work  on  Type  "A"  and  Type  "B"  personalities  identified  unique 
characteristics  for  each  as  follows: 

Type  "A" 

Impatient 
Walk,  eat  rapidly 
Unduly  irritated 
Relaxation  Guilt 
Overschedul ing 
"Challange"  Type  "As" 

Nervous  gestures 
Afraid  to  stop 
Evaluating  in  numbers 

They  suggested,  that  there  are  two  personality  extremes.  If  you  exhibit  any  of 
the  conditions  or  behaviors  under  Type  "A,"  (impatient,  walking  and  eating  rapidly 
etc.)  then  you  might  be  more  prone  to  be  an  "A"  than  a  "B."  Just  reading  that  list 
will  cause  you  to  know  where  you  are.  Another  gauge  is  if  you  try  to  put  words 
into  people's  mouths.  They  are  trying  to  tell  you  something  and  you  jump  in  and 
offer  the  word  you  want.  Another  gauge  is  do  you  always  have  the  keys  to  your  car 
and  house  ready  before  you  get  to  the  lock?  If  you  do  that,  that  may  be  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  you  are  Type  "A"  and  a  little  impatient.  Now,  here's  the  interesting 
thing  about  Type  "A"  and  Type  "B"  behaviors  that  came  out  of  their  work.  First  of 
all.  they  said  Type  "A"  people  have  more  physical  problems,  namely  heart  attacks. 
The  second  thing  they  said  is  that  Type  "Bs"  are  normally  more  successful  and  the 
third,  they  found  that  normally  Type  "As"  work  for  Type  "Bs."  Type  "Bs"  go  out 
and  get  all  these  charging  "As"  to  work  for  them.  Normally,  the  sales  manager  is 
a  laid  back  "B"  who's  putting  a  lot  of  stress  on  a  lot  of  "As."  Now  that  may  not 
bea  universal  truth  but  just  refect,  are  you  an  "A"  or  "B"  and  who  are  you  working  for. 

Now  what  can  you  do  if  you  end  ip  being  an  "A"  and  you  don't  want  to  be  or  you're 
a  "B"  and  you  feel  ’chat  you're  too  laid  back?  Well  consider  this  model.  You  can't 
just  be  a  laid  back  "B"  and  let  the  whole  world  go  and  you  can't  be  such  an 
energetic  "A"  that  you're  intolerant  of  every  little  bit  of  noncompliance.  You  must 


T.r,  e  "B" 

Free  of  Type  "A"  traits 
Harbor  no  hostility 
Relax  without  guilt 
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trade-off  the  situation.  How  important  is  the  situation  to  your  ability  to 
tolerate  noncompliance.  We've  all  worked  for  bosses  that  if  you  misspell  one  word 
you  retype  the  whole  damn  letter.  Right!  I  used  to  be  that  way  and  now  I  say  I'm 
like  President  Andrew  Jackson.  He  said,  "It's  a  damn  poor  mind  that  can  only  think 
of  one  way  to  spell  a  word."  That's  no  longer  an  issue  with  me!  Just  pen  the  damn 
word  in  any  way  anybody  wants  it  and  let  the  letter  go.  Now  there  are  certain 
things  you  can't  do.  If  it's  a  legal  document,  then  you  turn  square  corners.  But 
there 're a  lot  of  things  in  our  lives  that  do  not  haye  to  be  "letter  perfect." 

My  wife  doesn't  do  window:  .  I've  learned  to  tolerate  that.  The  windows  get  dirty 
in  our  house.  Ten  years  ago  I'd  say  there's  a  cobweb  and  a  dirty  window,  get  that 
one.  I  have  found  out  that  T.V.  works  alright  with  a  cobweb  and  a  dirty  window. 

It  doesn't  really  lay  stress  on  me  anymore.  We  start  plugging  in  our  personality 
and  become  very  rigid  in  certain  noncompliance  areas.  You  have  to  trade  that  off 
and  let  me  make  two  points.  Don't  sweat  the  small  stuff  -  point  number  one.  The 
second  point  is— it's  all  small  stuff. 

Lets  talk  about  the  environmental  factor.  Certain  jobs  have  a  lot  of  pressure 
because  of  time  constraints,  suspenses,  and  criticality  of  issues.  I  think  when  I 
just  say  job  pressures  you  can  think  of  three  or  four  right  now  that  you  nave. 

For  instance,  who's  running  your  in  and  out  basket  while  you're  at  this  conference? 
The  e  are  a  lot  of  subtle  messages  in  our  job  environment,  no  question  about  it. 
Some  years  ago,  in  order  to  get  some  attention  in  the  organization,  I  perfected 
some  memo  pads.  If  I  send  you  a  little  note  that  says,  "Write  it  don't  say  it,"  I 
hope  that  message  gets  across  that  this  is  important  enough  for  me  to  write  it 

down.  Specifically,  I  want  you  to  know  the  time,  the  date,  and  so  on.  Then  if 

there's  something  that  I  really  want  you  to  get  I'll  put  it  on  a  note  that  says, 
"Take  a  look  at  this.  STOP."  The  reason  is  that  there's  so  much  paper  that  goes 
through  our  in  baskets  we  have  trouble  prioritizing.  So  I'm  presumptous,  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  to  look  at  this  one  next.  You  don't  send  those  on  everything 
but  when  you  get  one  of  those  and  you  work  for  me  or  if  we're  collaborating  on 

something,  I  hope  you'll  read  it  now,  put  that  at  the  top  of  your  stack  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  it!  Then  I  have  one  that's  a  "Panic  Note."  It  implies  if  you  get  one 

of  these  Saddler  is  in  trouble;  go  help  him;  he  needs  you!  I'm  really  saying, 

"Come  help  me  with  my  stress!"  And  then  I  have  the  one  that's  my  little  friendly 
schmoe.  Hopefully,  if  you  get  one  of  those  it's  like  getting  a  flower  and  you  know 
it's  going  to  be  good  before  you  read  it.  So,  you're  ready  for  something  pleasant. 
That's  when  you  give  them  a  little  "attaboy"  and  if  you  get  one  of  those  and  I 
draw  in  the  belly  button  you  really  know  that  you've  got  a  good  one. 

What  I  find  is  there 're  a  lot  of  people  that  send  you  an  "up  yours"  message.  In  fact, 

we  send  a  lot  of  terse  notes  and  we  get  a  lot  of  terse  notes.  How  can  you  identify 
a  terse  note?  They  are  usually  written  with  felt  tip  pens  and  they  are  very  bold. 
They  start  out  rather  legible  and  they  are  always  slanted  on  the  paper.  Did  you 

ever  notice  that  when  you  get  a  terse  note  it's  written  at  an  oblique  angle? 

It's  also  terse  because  of  the  word  choice  and  because  it's  usually  in  purple  or 
green  ink.  The  last  three  or  four  words  can  hardly  be  read.  You  know  they  are 
terse  and  here's  what  I  recommend  you  do  with  them.  Put  them  in  your  bottom  desk 
drawer  and  whenever  you  need  a- terse  note  for  someone,  get  one  of  those  out.  If  it 
worked  on  you,  it'll  work  on  somebody  else!  I  worked  for  a  colonel,  his  name  was 
Trecise,  and  he  was  really  a  Type  "A."  We  called  him  "Precise,"  "Col  Precise,"  but 
he  would  call  and  leave  a  note,  "See  me,  Col  T."  Lo  and  behold  if  I  would  come 
back  to  the  office  there  would  be  the  note.  It  didn't  say  see  me  at  seven,  see  me 
before  you  leave  today  or  see  me  on  this  problem.  And,  then  if  I  was  gone  too  long, 

there 'd  be  two  notes.  Remember  how  secretaries  used  to  put  them  on  the  end  of  your 

desk  pen.  There's  two  notes  "See  me,  Col  T,"  "See  me.  Col  T."  Paranoia!  I'd  go 
to  his  office,  get  in  line,  and  I'd  go  in  to  see  him.  Sometimes  it'd  just  be  a 
little  problem  like  he  just  wanted  me  to  be  aware  of  something.  Next  time,  it  may 
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"here's  your  weekend  project."  So  he  never  realized  the  amcunt  of  stress  he  laid 
on  me  just  by  those  notes.  Notes,  subtle  little  notes,  cause  a  lot  of  stress 
in  organizations. 

There's  another  thing  in  organizations  that  cause  some  stress!  Performance 
appraisals.  For  most  people,  to  get  a  performance  appraisal  can  be  stressful  and 
very  few  organiza cions  are  prepared  to  help  their  employees  with  stress.  Oh, 
there's  enough  time  in  an  organization  to  collect  flowers  when  they're  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  or  maybe  visit  them  when  they  are  a  corpse  in  a  funeral  home.  Unfortunately 
there's  not  much  time  given  to  dealing  with  people  while  they're  alive  and  stressful . 

In  our  jobs,  there  are  other  stressors  I  think  of  some  of  them  as  personalities. 
Did  you  ever  meet  a  personality  that  just  by  his  presence  caused  you  to  tighten  up? 
Let  me  give  you  a  guage.  As  a  leader,  you're  going  to  have  one  charge  or  the  other. 
You  will  either  be  positively  charged  and  draw  people  to  you  and  people  will  want 
to  be  around  you  or  you'll  be  negatively  charged  and  people  tend  to  move  away 
from  you.  It  is  better  to  create  a  positively  charged  work  environment,  one  where 
people  can  at  least  come  and  share  their  problems,  their  difficulties,  and  their 
concerns.  Let  them  be  your  eyes  and  ears  and  then  help  them.  That's  your  critical 
job  as  a  supervisor--to  remove  the  barriers  so  your  people  can  be  productive. 

But  if  you  become  so  negatively  charged  that  you're  one  of  the  barriers,  you're 
part  of  the  problem  and  a  stressor. 

Lets  talk  about  emotion  as  a  factor.  Emotionally,  stress  is  like  a  resident  critic 
in  your  head.  When  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  it  tells  you  you're  late.  When  you 
look  in  the  mirror,  it  says  you're  getting  older.  When  you  arrive  at  the  office, 
it  tells  you  you're  behind.  When  you  go  to  a  cocktail  party,  it  tells  you  you're 
boring.  When  you  fall  in  love,  it  tells  you  that  you're  not  good  enough.  We  keep 
building  on  that,  we  keep  reacting  to  negative  self  talk  of  that  resident  critic. 

The  emotion  of  anger  and  anxiety  can  stimulate  the  same  elevated-stress-responses 
as  much  as  any  other  stressor  I  know.  Let's  deal  with  anger  first.  Three  things 
generally  cause  anger.  Infringement  is  somebody  getting  into  your  psychological 
space  and  physical  space.  Did  any  of  you  ever  live  in  an  apartment,  a  VOQ  room, 
or  a  hotel  room  and  the  people  next  door  had  a  45-amp  stereo  system  with  the 
windows  open  and  they  liked  good  rock  and  roll  music?  Did  you  feel  infringed  upon 
when  you  had  the  candlelight  dinners,  a  little  bit  of  wine,  and  your  best  friend 
over?  You  really  wanted  to  talk  about  tender  things  and  these  finks  next  to  you 
are  playing  that  music.  Did  you  feel  infringed  upon?  Did  it  make  you  angry? 

It  probably  did.  Did  it  arouse  some  stress  in  you?  Did  you  feel  a  tightness? 

A  second  element  of  anger  is  frustration?  The  best  example  I  know  is  the  office 
copy  machine.  You  go  to  the  machine  to  run  off  ten  copies.  You  get  there  and 
somebody  is  running  off  a  book  or  there's  a  sign  that  says  "Out  of  Order"  or 
there's  a  monitor  who  says,  "You  can  only  make  two  copies;  if  you  want  ten  you  must 
get  the  director's  O.K.!"  Where's  the  di rector—he's  on  the  golf  course!  We 
really  pack  a  hell-of-a-lot  of  anger  around  because  of  frustration.  A  third  element 
is  wrongful  ness.  Do  you  know  what  they're  saying  abort  you?  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  true,  but...,  I  believe  I  should  tell  you.  It's  probably  nothing, 
but...  It  will  cause  you  just  as  much  stress  as  if  it  were  true  because  somebody 
wronged  you.  That's  what  happens  with  the  grapevine.  Do  you  know  who's  seeing 
so  and  so?  Who'd  like  to  see  so  and  so?  If  it's  about  you,  you  feel  wronged. 

It's  a  vicious  thing  that  they've  done  to  you  and  you  want  to  react.  Usually  it 
makes  you  angry!  Suppose  you're  driving  along  the  interstate,  and  you're  going 
about  65.  Here  comes  a  big  Lincoln  followed  by  an  18-wheeler  passing  you  at  80. 

You  do  gown  the  road  five  miles  and  a  patrolman  pulls  you  over.  You  know  you  are 
breaking  the  law  but,  what's  your  first  inclination?  Why  didn't  you  get  those  two 
turkeys  who  passed  at  80?  That's  not  fair!  Would  it  make  you  angry?  You  betcha! 
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Let's  talk  about  the  other  component  of  emotion  and  that's  anxiety  caused  by 
guilt  and  worry.  Erica  Jong  in  her  book  How  to  Save  Your  Own  Life,  gives  14  ways 
to  save  your  life.  At  the  top  of  the  list  is  ‘‘renounce  all  guilt."  You  see,  guilt 
is  a  cause  of  anxiety  and  sister  stressor  to  anger.  Guilt,  you  see,  is  like  the 
other  components  of  emotional  stress.  You  can  make  your  guilt  small  or  you  can 
make  it  large.  The  same  with  worry.  You  can  worry  a  1 ittle,  you  can  worry  a  lot. 
Worry  comes  from  an  old  Anglo  Saxon  word,  which  means  to  strangle.  Isn't  that  what 
worry  does  to  us?  It  literally  shuts  us  down  and  strangles  us.  We  have  the  ability 
to  throttle  it  up  and  down.  Most  things  I've  worried  about  in  my  entire  life,  never 
happened.  In  fact,  I  can't  ever  remember  worrying  about  something  that  ever 
happened.  Can  you?  I've  worried  about  getting  on  the  right  airplanes,  worried 
about  getting  to  the  airport  on  time,  and  even  worried  about  getting  to  some  foreign 
country  and  not  being  able  to  speak  the  language. 

Lets  talk  about  some  responses  to  stress.  The  first  one,  is  bio-feedback.  It  can 
be  anything  from  going  to  a  physician  or  stress  clinic  and  being  connected  to  some 
little  probes  where  they  measure  your  heart  beat,  cholesterol  level,  and  skin 
temperature.  The  idea  is  that  they  can  teach  you  to  handle  stress  by  teaching  you 
fiow  to  slow  down  your  body  and  relax.  Transcendental  meditation  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  an  Eastern  religion.  It's  not.  It's  only  a  mechanical  way  to  slow  your 
system  down,  bio-feedback  wise,  and  it  works!  I've  been  a  meditator  for  about  ten 
years.  It  will  work,  but  it's  not  the  only  type  of  meditation.  There's  several 
books  out  like.  The  Meditation  Response.  I  would  suggest  that  if,  in  your  busy  day, 
you  could  find  some  place,  mid-morning,  to  just  sit  quietly  for  15  minutes  it  will 
help.  That's  a  very  subtle  form  of  relaxation  but  a  part  of  bio-feedback.  It's 
here  now  and  it's  going  to  become  common  place.  Wrist  watches  will  probably  have 
another  component  such  as  a  probe  under  the  skin  or  something  with  a  sensor  and 
you'll  get  a  readout  showing  how  you're  doing  at  any  given  moment.  Then  you  could 
go  in  to  see  your  boss,  watch  your  stress  meter  and  judge  how  to  control  your 
responses.  That'll  be  a  pretty  sophisticated  form  of  bio-feedback,  but  you  can  get 
there  now  by  just  learning  how  to  relax  on  your  own. 

Now,  the  second  response  is  nutrition.  Let  me  remind  you  we're  probably  the  worse 
country  in  terms  of  nutrition.  We  have  a  lot  of  great  food  but  we  eat  junk  food, 
the  wrong  food,  the  wrong  quanitites,  and  at  the  wrong  times.  I  suggest  that  if 
you're  doing  any  of  those  things,  it  is  putting  a  lot  of  stress  on  your  system. 

We  are  what  we  eat! 

The  third  response  is  philosophic.  You  can't  do  much  about  that  except  that  each 
of  us  have  to  sort  out  individually  who  we  are  and  where  we're  going  and  why  we're 
here.  It  may  be  Christianity  for  you,  or  Buddhism  for  someone  else.  It  may  be 
stopping  in  and  seeing  Joe  the  bartender  every  other  night  and  being  plugged  into 
that  little  social  group.  Sometimes  it's  not  church  for  people;  sometimes  churches 
can  lay  more  guilt  on  you  and  add  more  stress  to  your  life.  Dr.  Hans  Seyle  has  a 
concept  called  alteristic  egotism  and  he  says  it  has  two  components.  Alterism  is 
doing  good  things  for  other  people.  We  are  here  for  a  purpose.  We  are  here  to  be 
a  good  librarian,  good  government  employees,  good  mothers,  and  good  fathers. 

We  do  have  a  purpose  beyond  ourselves.  Dr.  Seyle  believes  that  we  give  some  joy 
and  that  brings  us  some  peace.  He  also  believes  in  our  ego.  We  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  ourselves  and  we  need  to  find  a  balance  and  not  feel  guilty  about  it. 

So  start  there,  it  may  be  Christianity  or  it  may  be  something  else  for  you  but  you 
are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  your  philosophic  response.  The  other 
responses  to  stress  can  be  several  things.  There  are  two  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
If  I  can  recommend  any  response  to  you,  exercise  would  be  one  of  the  strong  ones. 
And  not  necessarily  jogging.  There's  a  concept  I  read  a  while  back  and  I've  been 
practicing.  It's  called  "roving"  and  this  is  how  to  do  it.  Go  out  and  rove  for 
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hour,  whether  you  walk  through  the  park,  walk  through  the  neighborhood,  jog  a 
little,  or  s Kip.  If  you  want,  swing  on  the  trapeze  bars  in  the  park.  Keep  in 
motion  for  one  hour.  My  roving  includes  a  mile  and  a  half  jog  on  the  perimeter 
road,  and  a  walk  back.  Now  here's  the  best  benefit.  It  is  the  walk  back  that  is 
the  most  beautiful  part.  It'll  be  the  most  creative,  relaxing  time  of  your  day. 

I  suggest  you  go  by  yourself.  When  you  finish  the  roving,  even  if  you  don't  jog, 
you'll  come  up  with  five  or  six,  maybe  ten,  great  ideas.  I  had  to  go  out  and  buy 
some  new  running  shorts  with  a  pocket  to  carry  a  little  note  book  to  copy  them  down. 
There's  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  runner,  he's  a  Type  "A"  runner.  I  don't  recom- 
ment  that  Type  "As"  jog  because  if  you're  a  Type  "A"  you'll  start  off  exercising 
and  next  year  you'll  be  in  the  Boston  Marathon.  He  really  gets  into  running  and  he 
keeps  asxing  me  to  go  run  with  him  because  we  can  talk  about  some  neat  things. 

I  keep  giving  him  all  kinds  of  excuses  because  I  don't  want  to  go  run  or  rove  or 
jog  with  him.  That  is  my  private  time  and  walking  back  is  so  neat.  If  you  want  to 
mitigate  stress,  exercise. 

I  want  to  share  something  that  I  did  a  while  back.  I  put  together  a  sports  car, 
it's  a  fiberglass  body  built  on  a  VW  chassis.  Remember  I  mentioned  my  headaches, 
well,  the  doctor  told  me  to  do  something  other  than  playing  in  that  $1,500,000, 
24-hours  a  day.  So,  I  bought  a  car  kit  and  that  was  more  than  pocket  change,  I 
assure  you.  But  I  got  to  where  I'd  go  home,  put  on  my  old  shop  clothes,  work  on 
that  car  and  within  a  matter  of  just  weeks.  I  got  rid  of  the  headaches.  Do  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  super  big  project  in  terms  of  money  or 
duration.  The  car  took  over  two  years.  I  wanted  to  get  something  I  could  get 
totally  involved  in.  I  wanted  to  get  something  that  was  going  to  take  me  away  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

Well,  to  get  to  the  bottom  line,  to  get  to  the  point  where  you  can  employ  some 
stress  management  techniques,  you've  got  to  be  aware.  Awareness  is  important. 
Awareness  from  your  own  point  of  v>ew.  Where  are  you?  What  do  you  feel  about 
stress?  How  do  you  feel  about  respor.s ioility  for  the  stress  of  those  people  who 
work  for  you  or  are  in  your  organization?  I  hope  I  have  raised  your  conscious 
level  a  little  bit.  You  know  right  now  where. the  stressors  are  in  your  life  and 
how  you're  doing.  But  you've  got  to  do  some  seif  assessment  and  also  assess  the 
people  around  you.  Probably  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  we  have  in  the  work 
force  today  is  getting  to  know  the  people  that  work  for  us.  We  think  we  know  them 
but  many  times  we  only  know  them  very  superficially.  So  by  not  knowing  our  people, 

we  don't  know  where  they  are  stress-wise.  As  a  consultant,  I  travel  to  many  Air 

Force  bases  and  I  talk  to  many  personnel,  military  and  civilian.  One  of  the 
questions  I  always  ask  is:  "How  many  of  you  within  the  last  60  days  or  since  you've 
had  your  current  job,  have  sat  down  with  your  boss  and  had  o  discussion  so  that  you 
know  what's  expected  of  you?"  What  percent  do  you  think  are  prepared  to  say,  "Yes 
I  have  and  I  know  what's  expected  of  me?"  It's  about  eight  percent.  But  what  I 
also  find  that  when  I  go  downtown  and  talk  to  bankers  and  other  groups,  it  is  the 
same  percentage.  It's  not  peculiar  to  the  military.  Somehow  we  don't  do  a  very 
good  job  to  know  our  people,  setting  job  expectations,  and  giving  performance  feed¬ 
back.  We've  got  all  these  big  programs  with  a  capital  "P"  and  now  it  includes  the 
Job  Performance  Appraisal  System.  I  predict  that'll  be  another  marginal  program. 

You  know  why?  We  still  won't  talk  to  each  other.  On  my  watch  I  have  a  little 

red  dot.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  looking  at  my  watch  and  when  I  see  red,  I  think  of 

responses  to  stress.  Red  is  a  flag  color  and  when  I  look  at  my  watch  and  see  the 
red  dot  here's  what  I  internalize.  I  think  of  the  acronym  R-E-D.  It  reminds  me 
that  I  need  to  do  three  things  for  myself  each  day.  To  Relax,  Exercise,  and 
control  r.v  Diet.  Those  are  the  best  things  that  I  can  to  for  myself. 


I  believe  our  common  goal  as  human  beings,  whether  we're  librarians  or  management 
consultants;  whether  we  live  in  the  north  or  south;  whether  we  work  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Canadian  Forces  should  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
And  it  doesn't  make  any  sense  trying  to  help  our  subordinates,  either  professionally 
or  personally  If  the  quality  of  our  own  lifestyles  is  suspect.  This  holds  true  for 
any  occupation,  including  librarians. 
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EFFECTIVE  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
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and  Foreign  Officers  School 


I'm  happy  to  be  here.  You  probably  are  not 
very  much  surprised  that  I  would  say  that 
since  most  speakers  say  that  they  are  happy 
tc  be  wherever  they  are,  talking  to  whomever 
they're  talking  to,  and  talking  about  what¬ 
ever  they’re  talking  about  —  so  I'm  happy 
to  be  here.  I  like  to  talk  about  communica¬ 
tion.  So  I'm  glad  you  *re  here  and  I  hope 
you  are  willing  to  listen  to  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  communication.  However,  I 
certainly  wouldn‘>'.  want  you  to  think  that  I 
am  an  effective  communicator  in  all  situa¬ 
tions. 

I  would  imagine  that  if  each  one  of  you 
thought  for  just  a  little  while,  you  could 
think  of  situations  that  happen  to  you  daily 
where  you  have  misunderstandings  because  ycu 
fa4l  to  communicate  effectively..  That's 
what  we  want  to  think  ;bout  today.  You 
surely  have  said  such  things  as  "What  we 
have  here  is  a  failure  to  communicate,"  or 
"What  we  have  here  is  a  communication  break¬ 
down,"  or  "You  and  \  just  aren't  communi¬ 
cating."  When  we  say  these  sorts  of  things, 
what  we  are  suggesting  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  'not  communicate. '  l  would 
like  to  suggest  as  a  basic  assumption  '-ere 
today  that  you  cannot  'not  communicate.' 

Now  I  meant  tc  use  twat  double  negative 
folks.  You  cannot  'not  communicate.'  You 


are  going  to  communicate  something,  but  are 
you  communicating  the  kind  of  thing  that  you 

want  to  communicate.  You  see,  if  I  stand  1.0  here  and  talk  and  you  choose  not  to 
listen  to  me,  I've  communicated  something.  It  may  be  that  I'm  not  worth  listening 
to  or  that  I  don't  have  enough  interesting  material  to  keep  }ou  awake,  but  I  com¬ 
municate  something,  Now  we  are  interested  in  communicating  effectively.  Effective 
communication,  If  we  wanted  tc  define  it,  comes  down  to  simply  an  effective  sharing 
ijf  meaning. 


If  I  y;er&  to  go  over  to  the  Air  University  Library  I  could  find  hundreds  of  books 
written  on  communication  and  the  writers  of  each  book  would  have  defined  communica¬ 
tion  in  some  certain  way.  In  a  book  that  Bill  Eadie  and  1  wrote,  we  defined  com¬ 
munication  as  "the  process  by  which  sensory  data  is  organized,  transmitted  and 
interpreted,"  It  doesn't  matter  much  what  your  definition  is.  The  bottom  line, 
when  you  look  at  all  definitions,  is  simply  that  effective  communication  is  an 
effective  sharing  of  meaning.  As  we  think  about  how  to  share  meaning  more  effec- 
tively  —  on  our  jobs,  with  the  people  we  work  for,  with  the  people  who  work  for 
us,  with  the  patrons  we  talk  to,  in  our  homes  or  in  our  social  life  —  the  same 
kinds  of  problems  keep  coming  into  play. 
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Consider  with  me  now,  if  you  would,  this  outline  of  the  points  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  today.  First,  we'll  consider  the  process  of  communication.  This  is  the 
theory  part  of  my  lecture.  I  will  discuss  some  basic  ways  of  looking  at  communi¬ 
cation.  We'll  think  about  talking  with  others  and  some  common  communication  bar¬ 
riers  we  have  when  trying  to  communicate  interpersonally.  Second,  we'll  spend  a 
little  time  on  listening  since  being  an  effective  listener  is  the  biggest  problem 
most  of  us  have  in  communication.  Third,  we'll  try  to  tie  everything  together  and, 
hopefully,  come  up  with  some  guidelines  or  suggestions  that  will  help  us  communi¬ 
cate  more  effectively. 

As  I  said  before,  this  first  point  is  the  theoretical  part  of  this  talk.  Every¬ 
thing  else  that  I  have  today  consists  of  practical  suggestions,  guidelines  and 
examples  of  problems  that  we  have  communicating.  The  way  we  look  at  communication 
goes  a  long  way  towards  determining  the  kinds  of  communicators  that  we  are. 

Some  people  see  communication  from  a  point  of  view  that,  might  be  referred  to  as 
'communication  as  self-action.'  When  we  talk  about  'communication  as  self-action,' 
we  are  saying  simply  that  we  are  a  communicator  sending  a  message  to  a  receiver  and 
we  are  very  much  concerned  with  the  message  we  send.  We  may  be  guilty  of  taking  a 
"self-act  icnrV'  approach  when  we  nave  a  briefing  to  give.  We  decide  first  what  we 
are  going  to  say,  we  deliver  the  briefing,  somebody  listens  to  it,  and  we  think 
communication  is  complete.  We  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  the  message  that 
we've  sent.  If  you  think  about  the  times  when  you  have  had  to  prepare  a  five  or 
ten  minute  talk  or  when  you  were  going  in  to  talk  to  the  boss  about  something,  you 
organized  the  'message'  in  your  mind  and  determined  what  you  would  say  regardless 
of  whatever  else  happened.  Obviously  most  of  us  realize  that  communication  is  a 
lot  more  complex  than  this,  but  we  become  much  as  actors  sending  messages.  How 
many  of  you  have  ever  been  in  a  play?  Remember  what  you  did?  You  learned  your 
lines  and  tried  to  say  them  the  same  way  every  time.  If  the  play  was  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  nights  you  said  them  the  same  way  night  after  night  after  night.  This  behav¬ 
ior  is  much  like  what  we  do  in  every  day  communication  situations.  This  approach 
is  'communication  as  self-action.' 

Now  we  may  instead  describe  communication  as  'interaction.  ■'  When  we  think  of  com¬ 
munication  in  this  way  we  have  added  a  fourth  element.  Now,  not  only  the  communi¬ 
cator,  the  message,  and  the  receiver  are  main  concerns,  but  feedback  is  important 
also.  For  example,  how  you  respond  as  I  talk  to  you  *■'  '".y  is  very  much  going  to 
affect  what  I  do  up  here.  I  am  still  concerned  with  ti  mesage  I'm  sending  to 
you,  but  I'm  also  concerned  with  the  messages  you're  sending  back  to  me. 

While  communication  is  often  viewed  as  self-action  or  interaction,  communication 
can  best  be  looked  at  as  a  transaction  or  a  total  process.  When  we  look  at  commu¬ 
nication  as  a  'ransaction  we  still  consider  communicator,  message,  receiver  and 
feedback,  but  we  also  notice  other  factors.  We  see  that  the  communicator  is  not 
only  sending  some  powerful  messages  to  the  receiver,  but  the  receiver  is  certainly 
sending  some  powerful  messages  back  to  the  communicator.  Not  only  is  there  feed¬ 
back  coming  from  the  receivers  or  the  listeners  to  the  speaker,  but  the  speaker  is 
responding  to  the  messages  from  the  receivers.  As  a  speaker,  I  am  feeding  back  to 
the  messages  that  I  receive  from  you.  If  I  become  nervous  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
act  very  much  at  ease,  whatever  I  do  in  addition  to  the  basic  message  I'm  sending 
is  probably  a  response  to  the  total  transaction  and  a  response  to  you  as  receivers. 
Now,  let's  chink  of  other  important  factors  in  addition  to  the  communicator,  the 
receiver,  the  message  and  the  feedback.  I  can  think  of  some  right  now  that  are 
important:  the  time  of  day,  the  fact  that  some  of  you  are  very  tired,  a  few  of 
you  are  still  trying  to  recover  from  your  travel  to  get  here,  maybe  some  of  you 
are  having  indigestion  from  the  meal.  What  are  other  possibilities  that  can 
affect  any  kind  of  communication  situation?  Other  factors  that  are  important  to 
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consider  are  age  of  members  of  the  audience,  temperature  of  the  room,  attention 
span,  language  comprehension,  and  education  of  the  audience  or  the  speaker.  You 
see,  that's  the  neat  thing  about  talking  about  communication.  Everybody  knows  the 
importance  of  communication  because  it  applies  to  so  many  areas  of  their  lives. 

Certainly  the  interest  in  the  material  itself  being  presented  is  a  significant 
factor,  and  then  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  as  a  speaker  do  that  make  a 
difference.  We  have  talked  primarily  about  audience  characteristics,  but,  as  the 
speaker,  my  attitudes,  my  beliefs,  my  values  are  as  important  as  the  audience's 
when  it  comes  to  understanding  the  message.  Suppose  I  had  been  born  and  raised  in 
a  large  eastern  city  rather  than  a  little  rural  community  in  Iowa?  This  might 
have  influenced  the  kinds  of  examples  I  use.  It  might  have  influenced  in  some  way 
the  type  of  message  that  is  communicated  to  you.  My  point  is  that  there  are  many, 
many  factors  of  communication  and  even  though  most  of  us  realize  the  complexity  of 
the  communication  process,  we  fail  to  take  those  factors  into  consideration  when 
actually  communicating.  We  behave  as  if  communication  is  a  very  simple  inter¬ 
action  without  even  thinking  of  what  the  total  system  or  the  total  transaction  is. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  when  we  begin  to  consider  all  these  factors  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  so  much  witn  the  message,  but  with  the  meaning  that's  being  created. 
Effective  communication  is  an  effective  sharing  of  meaning. 

Since  communication  is  a  process  in  which  everything  works  together  to  affect 
other  elements  in  the  transaction,  let's  think  specifically  about  various  kinds  of 
problems  that  we  have  when  we're  speaking  to  other  people.  We  might  divide  these 
into  two  areas,  the  verbal  area  and  nonverbal  area.  There  are  a  couple  of  basic 
problems  that  we  have  when  verbalizing  with  other  people.  The  first  is  simply 
that  situation  where  the  same  word  means  different  things  to  different  people. 

Another  verbal  problem  we  have  is  that  of  two  different  words  meaning  the  same 
thing.  Most  of  our  verbal  misunderstandings  stem  from  one  of  these  two  situations, 
where  the  same  word  means  different  things  or  where  different  words  mean  the  same 
thing.  Let's  think  why  we  have  such  misunderstandings.  We  may  consciously  admit 
to  the  reason  but  we  don't  internalize  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  our  communication 
behavior.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  we  act  as  if  a  word  has  only  one  meaning, 
the  one  we  want  to  use  at  the  time.  Would  you  want  to  guess  at  the  average  number 
of  meanings  for  the  500  most  commonly  used  words?  The  average  is  at  least  ten, 
possibly  more.  Let's  take  the  word  "fast."  Some  meanings  of  the  word  "fast"  — 
rapid,  to  do  without  (as  in  eating),  loose  morals,  tight,  colorfast,  fast  greens 
(in  golf),  fast  film  (photography).  We  can  go  on  and  on  and  come  up  with  more 
meanings.  The  fact  is,  we  know  that  many  words  have  different  meanings  but  we  act 
as  if  the  only  meaning  is  the  one  that  we  are  using  right  now. 

Another  problem,  perhaps  even  more  basic,  is  that  meanings  are  not  in  words,  but 
rather  in  the  people  who  use  the  words.  We  act  as  if  words  are  only  receptacles 
for  meanings.  Just  as  I  could  take  a  gallon  jug  and  fill  it  with  milk,  alcohol, 
antifreeze,  kerosene  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  things,  the  jug  is  simply  a  con¬ 
tainer  for  what  I  put  in  it.  A  word  also  is  only  a  container  for  meaning.  When 
those  of  us  who  work  so  closely  with  words  begin  to  think  that  words  have  meanings 
in  and  of  themselves  then  we  have  a  problem  because  we  may  not  communicate  effec¬ 
tively  with  people. 

Verbal  problems  with  the  same  words  meaning  different  things  and  different  words 
meaning  the  same  things  are  certainly  basic  problems.  Perhaps  an  even  bigger  prob¬ 
lem  in  interpersonal  communication  is  the  way  we  conmunicate  without  words.  Let  me 
suggest  nonverbal  communication  is  of  two  types  --  performance  and  non-performance. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  My  gestures,  my  eye  contact,  the  things  I  do  up  here 
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are  all  performance  factors  of  nonverbal  communication.  The  meanings  that  we 
attach  to  these  nonverbal  symbols  of  performance  are  crucial  to  understanding. 

We  also  communicate  nonverbally  in  a  whole  area  that  we  might  think  of  as  non¬ 
performance.  The  clothes  you  wear  communicate.  That's  why  you  buy  a  new  dress 
when  your  other  ones  have  nothing  wrong  with  them.  You  may  want  to  communicate 
something.  This  is  often  the  reason  for  buying  a  new  automobile  when  th<*  other 
one  is  running  just  fine.  Perhaps  it  makes  us  feel  better  or  maybe  we  cjmrunicate 
something  to  others.  If  you  were  to  come  into  my  home  never  having  met  ,r  before 
and  look  at  the  books  that  I  have  on  my  shelves,  and  look  at  the  things  that  I 
have  on  the  wall,  you  could  make  some  pretty  good  guesses  about  John  Kline  without 
ever  having  met  me.  We  might  say  that  our  "artifacts  articulate." 

Space  also  communicates.  Have  you  ever  noticed  people  waiting  for  a  bus?  They 
don't  stand  too  close  to  each  other  unless  there  is  a  crowd  of  people.  On  the  bus 
you  may  sit  next  to  a  stranger,  but  have  you  also  noticed  that  in  our  culture  we 
never  touch?  We  always  keep  an  inch  or  two  away  from  one  another.  Even  in  the 
subway,  people  try  to  stand  away  from  each  other  until  it  gets  so  crowded  that 
they  cannot.  Your  behavior  depends  on  what  your  spatial  needs  are.  "Space 
speaks"  just  as  artifacts  articulate.  "Time  also  talks."  We  are  an  interesting 
society  of  people  who  judge  so  many  things  on  time.  For  example,  we  save  time,  we 
spend  time,  and  we  try  to  get  places  on  time  and  we  judge  others  by  how  they 
infringe  on  our  time. 

These  basic  verbal  and  nonverbal  problems  that  we  have  talked  about  apply  to  us  in 
our  day-to-day  conversation  because  so  often  our  misunderstandings  happen  because 
the  same  words  mean  different  things,  different  words  mean  the  same  things,  or  we 
have  some  of  the  performance  or  nonperformance  nonverbal  problems.  Communication 
and  its  problems  are  at  the  heart  of  all  successful  or  unsuccessful  human  inter¬ 
action. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  biggest  communication  problem  we  have  is  the  problem  with 
listening.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  time  we  spend  at  least  attempting  to 
listen?  The  average  person  spends  about  70  percent  of  his  or  her  waking  day  in 
some  form  of  communication  --  reading,  writing,  speaking  or  listening.  Of  that 
70  percent  the  average  person  spends  about  25  percent  reading  and  writing,  about 
25  percent  talking  to  others  and  50  percent  listening,  or  at  least  in  a  listening 
mode.  In  our  schools  we  teach  youngsters  how  to  read  and  write  and  sometimes  how 
to  give  a  talk,  but  how  many  courses  do  they  have  in  listening?  Most  of  you  have 
not  had  any  formal  instruction  in  listening  because  we  assume  that  people  are 
1 i steners . 

A  lot  of  poor  listening  results  because  we  made  some  wrong  assumptions  about 
listening.  There  are  four  kinds  of  common  mistakes  that  we  make  in  regard  to 
listening.  The  first  false  assumption  is  that  a  person  with  good  reading  ability 
is  also  a  good  listener.  This  assumption  is  often  not  true.  In  a  study  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  we  tested  student's  reading  and  listening  ability  with 
different  kinds  of  listening  tests.  We  found  a  surprisingly  low  correlation 
between  reading  and  listening  ability.  There  was  a  slight  positive  correlation 
but  not  a  high  one  as  you  might  expect.  This  finding  reinforced  what  other 
researchers  had  previously  found  —  that  is,  people  could  be  good  readers  and 
still  be  poor  listeners. 

A  second  false  assumption  is  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  hearing 
ability  and  listening  behavior.  Of  course,  if  you  can't  hear  the  signals,  or 
can't  discriminate  between  them,  then  you  do  have  a  problem.  However,  if  you 
have  basic  learning  ability,  then  it  doesn't  matter  too  much  if,  say,  you're  deaf 
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in  one  ear  as  long  as  you  are  able  to  hear  with  the  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  can  have  super  hearing  ability  and  not  be  a  good  listener. 

A  third  false  assumption  is  that  as  we  get  older  we  become  better  listeners. 

This  assumption  is  not  true.  Dr.  Ralph  Nichols,  the  foremost  expert  on  listening, 
did  a  study  on  listening  some  years  back.  He  started  with  children  in  the  first 
grade.  After  the  teacher  had  taught  a  lesson  she  would  ask  her  students  privately 
what  she  had  just  said.  Children  in  the  first  grade  could  tell  her  90  percent  of 
the  time.  Over  80  percent  of  second  grade  children  could  tell  her.  By  seventh 
grade  only  45  percent  of  the  students  were  listening.  By  high  school  slightly 
less  than  30  percent  could  tell  her.  Now,  if  you  have  youngsters  I'm  sure  you 
understand  what  I'm  talking  about. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  after  we  get  out  of  high  school  we  become  better  listen¬ 
ers  again.  Not  true  at  all.  Dr.  Charles  Rositer,  University  of  Wisconsin,  found 
as  we  get  older  there  is  a  linear  tail  off  in  listening  and  we  become  poorer 
listeners.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  the  main  one  being  that  we  get  in 
the  habit  of  not  listening.  After  all,  if  it's  very  important  someone  will 
probably  say  it  again.  Also,  we  are  sometimes  rewarded  for  not  listening.  If  my 
wife  calls  me  from  another  room,  it's  best  to  pretend  I  didn't  hear  her,  because 
she  probably  has  a  job  for  me  to  do.  In  other  words,  many  time:  we  are  rewarded 
for  not  listening.  Assuredly,  as  we  get  older  we  don't  become  better  listeners. 

^Finally,  it  is  false  to  assume  that  high  intelligence  correlates  highly  with 
effective  listening.  College  students,  for  instance,  show  a  surprisingly  low 
correlation  between  intelligence  and  listening  ability. 

Now,  let's  consider  the  various  types  of  listeners.  You  may  recognize  some  of 
them.  There  is  the  person  who  listens  only  for  the  facts,  the  intellectual 
listener.  The  person  who  says,  "This  is  exactly  what  you  said  because  I  wrote 
it  down."  You  reply,  "But  that's  not  what  I  meant.  You  took  it  out  of  context." 
This  intellectual  listener  hears  only  facts  and  listens  only  to  the  verbal 
communication,  unwilling  to  look  at  the  nonverbal.  A  second  kind  of  listener  is 
the  tricky  listener.  My  wife  says  that  I  am  a  tricky  listener  because  I  can  be 
reading  the  paper  and  she'll  say  something  and  accuse  me  of  not  hearing  a  word 
she  said.  Then,  I'll  repeat  what  she  said  almost  word  for  word.  But  this  kind 
of  listening  does  not  help  the  relationship.  There's  also  the  superficial 
listenser  who  listens  only  to  what's  important  to  him  or  her  at  that  particular 
time.  Next,  we  have  the  passive  listener.  Many  of  you  may  have  children  whose 
listening  is  like  this.  Finally,  there  is  the  total  listener.  I  feel  certain 
most  of  you  here  are  total  listeners  who  listen  to  both  verbal  and  the  nonverbal 
communication. 

We  could  talk  about  many  types  of  listening.  Thereis  the  situation  where  .  a  are 
listening  for  enjoyment,  or  where  we  are  trying  to  listen  with  a  critical  ear  to 
discern  something  or  where  we  are  listening  to  evaluate  a  message.  But,  two 
kinds  of  listening  that  are  very  important  as  we  do  our  jobs  must  be  labeled 
informative  listening  and  relationship  listening. 

Informative  listening  is  the  listening  we  do  to  understand  the  message  or  to  gain 
information.  This  is  the  kind  of  listening  we  do  when  we  are  trying  to  get 
instructions  or  trying  to  learn  things.  While  informative  listening  is  very 
important,  perhaps  one  that's  even  more  important  in  terms  of  our  effective  inter¬ 
personal  communi cation  is  the  listening  that  we  might  refer  to  as  relationship 
listening.  Many  writers  refer  to  this  as  empathic  listening.  Counselors  talk 
about  listening  with  empathy,  with  understanding,  putting  yourself  in  the  other 
person's  place,  almost  a  vicarious  kind  of  experience  as  you  begin  to  "feel  for" 
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that  person.  Relationship  listening  is  important  to  us  certainly  in  our 
families,  with  our  co-workers,  and  even  with  people  we  don't  know  very  well 
because  we  want  to  understand  the  person.  In  understanding  we  can  do  a  better 
job  in  communi eating  with  others. 

Each  of  these  requires  different  kinds  of  guidelines  in  order  for  us  to  be  good 
listeners.  Let's  start  with  relationship  listening.  One  of  the  factors  that 
seems  very  important  in  terms  of  relationship  listening  is  that  you  have  to  want 
to  listen.  We  don't  always  communicate  the  fact  that  we  want  to  listen  and  that 
is  very  important  in  terms  of  improving  the  relationship.  A  second  requisite  for 
relationship  listening  is  the  importance  of  suspending  judgment.  One  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  good  listening  is  that  we  tend  to  over-react.  Another  is 
that  we  are  too  critical.  When  we  become  critical,  then  we  do  not  get  the  kind  of 
honest  information  we  need.  One  thing  you  can  learn  as  a  supervisor  is  to  reward 
your  people  for  honest  news,  not  necessarily  good  news  or  bad  news,  but  honest 
news.  A  third  important  factor  is  encouraging  other  people  to  share.  How  do  we 
encourage  the  sharing?  Be  a  good  listener,  appear  interested  and,  hopefully,  be 
interested.  Put  the  other  person  at  ease,  be  honest  with  them  and  show  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  sharing  with  you.  You  have  to  encourage  other  people  to  share  if, 
in  fact,  you  want  them  to  share.  Finally,  although  you  want  to  suspend  judgment, 
you  should  be  aware  of  your  own  feelings.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  our  feelings, 
our  beliefs,  our  attitudes  are  all  going  to  affect  what  we  hear. 

Another  kind  of  listening  that  is  very  important  to  us  is  informative  listening. 

The  guidelines  for  this  type  of  listening  are  so  simole  we  really  shouldn't  have 
to  talk  about  them.  On  the  other  hand,  since  we  make  so  many  problems  for  our¬ 
selves  by  not  being  good  informative  listeners,  let's  look  at  some  of  these  guide¬ 
lines.  First,  a  good  informative  listener  is  prepared  to  listen.  When  you  attend 
a  briefing,  for  example,  you  had  better  be  ready  at  the  beginning  because  most 
briefings  are  just  that,  brief  and  to  the  point.  If  the  speaker  talks  for  two  or 
three  minutes  and  you  weren't  ready  at  the  beginning,  you  can  often  "hang  it  up" 
because  if  you  didn't  catch  the  top  line  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  bottom  line. 
So  be  prepared  to  listen.  A  second  action  we  can  take  is  to  adjust  to  the  trans¬ 
action  or  situation.  For  instance,  it  would  probably  be  easier  for  you  to  listen 
now  if  we  were  seated  around  a  table  and  there  were  only  eight  or  ten  of  us.  I 
could  hold  your  attention  better  than  I  can  in  this  auditorium,  but  you  must 
adjust.  If  you  don't  like  striped  ties  or  there  is  anything  about  me  you  don't 
like,  you  would  need  to  adjust  to  such  things.  You  must  adjust  to  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  things  that  can  present  a  problem  to  effective  listening.  You  have  to  realize 
what  the  handicaps  to  listening  are  and  try  to  listen  beyond  those  handicaps.  A 
third  consideration  is  to  adjust  to  the  speed  differential.  For  example,  if  you 
can  read  at  400  words  per  minute  and  I  can  only  talk  at  150  words  per  minute, 
there  is  a  lot  of  time  for  your  mind  to  be  lazy  and  wander.  Make  good  use  of  that 
differential.  The  fourth  guideline  will  help  you  know  how  to  use  that  differen¬ 
tial.  Discern  the  key  points  or  key  ideas.  Too  many  times  we  get  off  on  trivia 
instead  of  staying  with  the  major  concept  or  idea.  Finally,  organize  for  learning. 
To  be  a  good  listener  we  sometimes  have  to  jot  things  down,  and  then  later  we  can 
organize  everything  for  learning.  If  the  speaker  doesn't  organize  the  topic  very 
well  for  you,  maybe  you  have  to  organize  it  in  order  to  remember  it.  Or  perhaps 
what  the  speaker  tells  you  can  be  organized  along  with  information  you  already 
have. 

Now  that  we've  considered  the  speaking  and  listening  process,  let's  see  what  we 
can  come  up  with  in  terms  of  some  guidelines  to  help  us  in  all  communication 
situations. 
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First,  here  are  six  statements  that  hinder  communication:  ONE  OF  US  NEED  HELP  - 
When  we  say  this  sort  of  thing  it  probably  doesn't  help  the  relationship  since  w 
are  suggesting  that  it  is  the  other  person  who  needs  help.  OUR  RELATIONSHIP  IS 
HOPELESS  -  Saying  this  indicates  a  "giving-up"  on  the  situation.  We  may  not  mean 
it  but  we  say  it  at  the  time.  OUR  PROBLEMS  ARE  YOUR  FAULT  -  This  statement 
reflects  a  human  tendency  to  blame  our  problems  on  the  other  person.  YOU  HAD 
BETTER  CHANGE  -  The  emphasis  here  is  on  you.  In  order  to  'get  along'  it's  so 
often  the  'other'  person  who  has  to  change.  I  AM  THE  WAY  I  AM  -  I  was  this  way 
and  you  liked  me  last  year.  Inis  is  an  excuse  for  not  changing.  My  mother  used 
to  say  people  are  the  same  as  they  always  were  only  'more  so'  as  they  get  older. 
There's  a  lot  of  truth  in  that  statement  but  we  can  change.  I  hope  that  we 
change  for  the  better. 

Here  are  six  statements  that  help  communication:  I  MADE  A  MISTAKE  -  Isn't  it 
tough  to  make  that  statement?  We  get  defensive  and  say  "Well  I  did  this,  but  .  .  . 
everybody  else  was  doing  it."  It's  just  so  hard  to  say,  "I  made  a  mistake."  YOU 
ARE  AN  IMPORTANT  PERSON  -  I  have  the  greatest  secretary  in  the  world  and  I  try  to 
tell  her  often  just  how  important  she  is  to  me  and  to  orr  office.  Think  about  the 
people  ,ou  work  with  and  how  many  times  you  tell  them  of  your  appreciation.  It 
certainly  helps  the  communication  in  your  office.  I  WILL  KEEP  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  -  A 
real  plus  factor  in  communication  is  being  certain  that  the  'other  person'  will 
keep  your  ‘confidences.’  This  certainly  is,  of  course,  true  in  a  marriage,  a 
friendship,  and  in  all  working  relationships.  You  value  people  you  can  trust  and 
keeping  confidences  helps  communicating.  I  WILL  SHARE  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  -  That 
is  to  say,  I  will  share  the  responsibility  for  our  relationship  and  not  put  it  all 
on  you.  Any  good  interpersonal  relationship  involves  your  going  beyond  half  way. 
The  good  friendship  and  good  working  relationship  involves  people  who  will  go  the 
second  and  third  and  fourth  mile.  I  WILL  TRY  TO  CHANGE  -  If  it  is  pointed  out  to 
you  that  perhaps  you  are  the  cause  of  a  problem,  do  make  an  effort  to  change 
things.  Instead  of  being  defensive,  try  to  adjust  to  the  situation.  I  NEED  YOU  - 
Sometimes  people  have  a  need  to  be  needed.  This  remark  will  help  a  relationship 
for  people  will  feel  that  you  actually  need  them  and  not  just  because  some  work 
needs  to  be  done. 

Here  are  some  steps  to  take  to  improve  communication.  Let  me  deal  with  the  "SO 
WHAT?"  on  the  chart.  What  are  some  things  we  can  do?  ALWAYS  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE 
OTHER  PERSON'S  PLACE  -  This  behavior  has  to  be  the  number  one  priority  in  improv¬ 
ing  interpersonal  relationships.  By  putting  ourselves  in  another's  place,  we 
learn  how  our  behavior,  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  may  affect  others.  IF  YOU 
DON'T  UNDERSTAND,  ASK  A  QUESTION  -  We  must  be  willing  to  try  for  understanding 
when  people  are  talking  to  us.  It  is  important  to  ask  questions  when  you  don't 
understand.  The  asking  of  questions  to  acquire  the  actual  meaning  of  information 
being  given  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  BE  APPROACHABLE  WHEN  OTHER  PEOPLE  ASK 
YOU  A  QUESTION  -  Being  approachable  or  being  willing  to  answer  in  more  detail 
contributes  substantially  to  good  communication.  BE  SENSITIVE  TO  CONTEXT  -  By 
taking  any  statement  or  sentence  out  of  context,  you  can  probably  get  about  any 
meaning  you  want.  One  of  the  most  damaging  occurences  in  interpersonal  communica¬ 
tion  can  be  the  taking  of  statements  out  of  context,  rather  than  making  the  effort 
to  understand  fully  the  person  and  the  situation. 

Finally,  if  we  apply  these  axioms  and  some  of  the  others  we  have  discussed  today 
on  word  meanings  and  problems  in  listening,  I  feel  we  have  a  start  on  things  to 
think  about  and  apply  tG  our  own  lives  that  should  help  us  to  be  better  communica¬ 
tors  on  the  job,  in  our  families  and  in  social  situations. 
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DR.  JOHN  A.  KLINE 


Dr.  Kline  is  the  Educational  Advisor  to  the  Commander,  Air  University.  Previous 
to  this  assignment  he  was  Comnuni cati ons  Advisor  to  the  Commandant,  Academic 
Instructor  and  Foreign  Officer  School,  Afr  University,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Alabama,  where  he  conducted  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  instruction  at  Air  War 
College,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  Squadron  Officer  School,  Senior  NCO 
Academy,  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center,  ROIC,  and  other  special 
professional  schools. 

Dr.  Kline  was  born  near  Conrad,  Iowa,  in  1939.  After  high  school  -he  operated  the 
family  farm  for  six  years  before  attending  Iowa  State  University,  where  he  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  English  and  Speech  Education.  His  masters  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  Interpersonal  Communication  are  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  was  Assistant 
Professor  of  Communication  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  Associate  Professor 
and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Speech  and  Dramatic.  Art  at  the  University  of 
Missouri . 

Dr.  Kline  has  published  over  seventy-five  articles,  professional  papers,  book 
reviews,  and  books.  He  lectures  and  conducts  workshops  for  various  educational, 
professional,  religious,  and  business  organizations  and  has  served  as  consulting 
editor  for  several  national  communication  journals.  He  has  receive^  awards  for 
superior  teaching  and  was  recently  named  Federal  Employee  of  the  Year  for  the 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  area.  He  has  been  selected  for  membership  in  numerous  honor 
societies,  professional  associations,  and  biographies,  including  International 
Who's  Who  in  Education  and  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
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LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT 

Dr.  Thor.oas  J.  Galvin,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

I  would  like  to  make  this,  not  a  l.ecture,  but 
a  workshop  and  give  you  -an  opportunity  to 
;'iare  some  experiences  with  one  another. 

One  of  v.he  smartest  persons  I  know  is  my  boss. 
One  of  the  chief  Reasons  I  went  to  work  for 
him  is  becaasse  I  thought  that  he  was  smarter 
than  me  and  I  eou.ld  pick  up  something  from 
him.  One  day  I  said  to  him,  "You  have  been  in 
the  field  of  management  of  higher  education 
for  twenty-free  years."  "Yost've  seen  a  lot  of 
people  try  to  do  management  jobs;  some  people 
fail  and  some  people  succeed."  I  asked,  "Why 
do  you  think  people  fail  or  succeed  in  a  man¬ 
ager's  role?"  He  said*  "When  it  comes  to  man¬ 
agement  jobs,  a  lot  of  people  want  to  be  something.  Tfoay  want  the  titles,  or  the 
salary,  or  the  perquisites,  or  the  big  offices.  But  there  are  few  people  who  want 
to  really  do  things." 

That  seems  to  be  a  very  important  difference.  We've  spent  a  long  day  of  talking 
about  the  principles  of  management,  what  some  of  us  might  call  the  theory..  Theory 
and  principle  are  great,  but  I  see  management  as  a  contact  sport;  it's  an  applied 
discipline.  What's  really  important  is  whether  or  not  you  can  apply  the  princi¬ 
ples  in  a  real  situation.  This  is  why  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  spend  some 
time  together  this  afternoon  looking  at  a  read  problem  situation.  A  situation 
that  I  believe,  from  the  results  of  the  survey  (Organizational  Assessment  Package), 
is  very  relevant  to  many  of  you  and  to  many  of  the  people  who  work  with  you. 

We  talked  this  morning  about  a  common  problem.  We  have  people  who  are  stymied  in 
the  job,  people  who  are  concerned  about  advancement  and  recognition  or  the  absence 
of  opportunity  for  advancement  and  recognition,  and  the  need  for  job  enrichment. 

So  this  afternoon,  I'd  like  you  to  focus  your  collective  attention  on  an  exercise 
entitled  "Dead  End  Jobs."  I  want  you  to  recognize  that  this  problem  is  not  one 
that  calls  for  reflection;  it  calls  for  action  and  action  with  a  time  deadline. 

You  are  expected  to  develop  a  plan  that  will  1  ead  to  a  positive  res-ult  within 
twelve  months.  In  developing  your  plan,  don't  soend  a  Hot  of  time  analyzing 
whether  or  not  people  are  taking  this  situation  seriousTy.  Just  solve  the  problem. 
Focus  on  some  recommended  action  reflecting  the  group  concepts  about  what  actions 
should  be  taken.  Come  up  with  a  good  answer,  a  plan  to  deal  with  the  problems. 
After  you  are  done,  each  group  will  be  asked  to  discuss  their  proposed  plan. 

Dead-End  Jobs 


You  supervise  a  library  staff  of  twenty  fulT— time  employees, 
including  seven  professional  librarians.  Your  parent  organi¬ 
zation  has  just  undergone  a  management  review.,  conducted  by 
an  outside  agency. 

The  results  of  the  review  indicate  highly  negative  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  library  staff  toward  their  jobs..  Many  are 
long-service  employees  (the  average  tenure  of  the  total  staff 
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is  5-8  years  in  their  present  jobs  and  7.4  years  in 
government  service) .  The  dominant  complaints  among  both 
p rates siorra Is  asid  support  staff  are  the  absence  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a&vancemssrt,  career  development,  or  job 
growth.  The  dominant  attitudes  reported  are  feel  ings  of  lack 
of  recognition,  lack  activation  to  improve  job  per¬ 
formance,  las*  of  incentive  eo  expand  knowledge,  and  skills. 

Your  superior  has  instructed  yfou  to  develop  a  plan  to  reduce 
these  reported  feeliogs  of  jot  dissatisfaction,  the  positive 
results  of  which  are  to  be  apparent  in  a  follow-up  employee 
attitude  survey  scheduled  for  twelve  months  from  now. 

Group  Responses 

Group  eight:  One  of  the  members  of  group  eight  observed  that  this  was  really  our 
final  examination  in  Dr.  Galvin's  course.  It  was  apparent  that  some  guidelines  for 
this  exercise  had  been  provided  in  this  morning's  session  and  if  we  had  been  atten¬ 
tive,  we  would  pass  with  flying  colors.  Well,  you  are  to  decide  whether  we  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  lesson  this  morning  or  not.  The  question  arose,  in  the  context  of 
this  problem  about  dead-end  jobs,  of  whether  the  supervisor  had  a  definition  of  the 
organization's  goals.  The  first  step  would  be  to  identify  these  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  and  identify  them  clearly  enough  to  the  employees  so  they  would  keep  on  the 
track.  The  supervisor  should  get  feedback  from  the  members  of  the  group  on  how 
tney  saw  their  jobs  in  the  context  of  those  goals  and  objectives  and  to  identify 
how  they  might  enhance  what  they  are  doii^.  A  great  many  devices  already  exist  to 
provide  recognition  and  motivation  for  these  people.  The  general  performance 
appraisal  standards,  the  individual  development  plan,  and  the  current  awards  sys¬ 
tem  already  exist  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Fear  is  an  important  motivator  and 
should  be  used,  to  some  extent,  to  make  people  realize  that  the  skills  they  are 
comfortable  in  using  are  not  always  sufficient  fe**  the  demands  of  today.  An  out¬ 
side  expert  in  organizational  development  would  be  very  valuable  in  a  case  like 
tms.  He  could  give  help  in  coming  to  a  consensus  go  how  people  could  better -per¬ 
form  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  organization.  Such  employees  could  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  expanding  the  duties  they  are  performing,  rt  was  also  suggested  that 
since  they  had  been  frozen  into  their  position,  those  whu  could  go  up  or  out  should 
oe  nelped  in  that  direction.  It  was  suggested  that  the  functional  supervisor,  in 
tne  area  under  consideration,  should  be  given  an  hanest  appraisal  of  the  defects 
ooserved  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  organization.  Finally,  the  verdict  was  that 
tne  staff  needed  to  be  challenged  with  expanded  missions  and  advanced  technology 
and  not  allowed  to  rest  at  the  current  level  of  their  performance. 

Group  seven:  Keeping  in  mind  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  organization,  our 
group  decided  the  best  thing  to  do  is  have  a  general  staff  meeting,  hear  complaints , 
and  be  aware  that  they  were  going  to  hear  some  things  they  didn't  want  to  hear. 

We  also  suggest  possible  rotation  of  the  duties  of  the  staff ;  this  could  be  training 
in  reference,  somebody  moving  to  circulation,  etc.  Since  services  overlap,  you 
must  be  willing  to  train  your  personnel  for  departure  or  promotion.  Job  enrichment 
could  involve  developing  subject  collections,  ising  a  bibliographer  or  getting  new 
training  on  the  computer.  The  supervisor  cotfld  obtain  funding  to  send  personnel  to 
some  kind  of  night  training  school.  Your  sterf  should  be  mobile  and  willing  to 
move.  Recognition  includes  quality  step  inwreases  in  pay,  awards,  a  certificate  of 
recognition,  or  letters  of  commendation  for  the  personnel  record. 

Group  six:  Each  staff  member  should  identify  their  personal  and  professional  goals. 
We  need  to  have  frequent  meetings  so  we  will  ha^e  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
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two  ways.  Perhaps  we  could  have  an  individual  development  plan  where  employees 
would  identify  their  short-range  and  long-range  goals.  The  opportunity  to  go  to 
training  during  work  time  might  be  considered.  There  should  be  opportunities  to  go 
to  workshops.  Job  satisfaction  could  be  enhanced  by  cross-training,  which  you  can 
do  within  your  own  staff.  You  can  work  with  the  base  education  office  to  provide 
off-duty  education  for  your  staff.  You  can  also  advertise  any  vacancies  that  occur. 
The  supervisor's  attitude  is  important  because  it  creates  the  atmosphere  in  your 
library.  A  committee  might  also  be  established  to  write  new  performance  standards. 

Group  five:  The  supervisor  should  have  staff  meetings  to  discuss  both  job  and 
personal  goals.  There  should  be  training  in  both  functional  and  technological 
areas.  When  appropriate,  upward  mobility  devices,  which  are  available  in  the 
federal  government,  should  be  utilized.  You  should  have  a  program  for  people  to 
cross  the  bridge  from  the  technicial  jobs  into  the  professional  jobs.  Job  descrip¬ 
tions  should  be  rewritten  so  that  more  responsibilities  could  be  assigned  to  go 
along  with  cross-training.  We  also  decided  that  the  employees  must  understand  the 
structure  of  the  organization.  This  would  help  the  employee  understand  where  they 
and  the  organization  stood.  Teamwork  is  important;  working  together  should  be 
stressed.  The  term  "professional"  should  not  be  used  as  a  barrier  between  tech¬ 
nicians  and  the  professional  staff. 

Group  four:  There  should  be  a  general  meeting  to  identify  problems.  There  should 
be  an  indfvidual  meeting  where  personnel  could  discuss  personal  problems.  There 
should  be  some  group  involvement  in  the  development  of  future  goals  with  the 
library's  goals  added  to  organizational  and  personal  goals.  We  looked  at  the 
various  options  of  recognition  such  as  librarian  of  the  week  or  month.  There 
should  be  regularly  scheduled  meetings  to  discuss  matters  and  get  feedback  on  how 
the  plan  is  working.  We  discussed  the  question  of  using  educational  opportunity  as 
a  reward.  We  decided  that  looking  at  the  weakness  of  an  individual  and  working  on 
that  weakness  would  be  useful  training. 

Group  three:  We  decided  to  use  a  positive  and  personal  approach.  The  key  to  our 
problem  is  really  communication.  Based  on  that,  we  came  up  with  a  four-way  plan  of 
attack.  Keep  in  mind  that  communication  is  a  two-way  street.  First,  the  employees 
should  be  interviewed  individually  to  find  out  what  their  expectations  are  as  far 
as  their  jobs  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  make  sure  that  they  understand 
that  the  organization  was  limited  in  what  it  could  do.  The  third  thing  we  decided 
to  do  was  to  try  and  reconcile  employees'  personal  goals  with  those  of  the  organi¬ 
zation;  by  that  we  mean  training,  job  rotation,  changes  in  job  duties,  etc.  The 
fourth  thing  is  for  management  to  recognize  achievement.  Recognize  what  the 
employee  would  like  to  do,  help  him  to  do  a  good  job  of  it  and  then  praise  him  for 
doing  that  job. 

Group  two:  We  hope  to  bring  the  staff  together  for  a  group  discussion.  We  want 
to  determine  what  the  jobs  are,  or  what  the  jobs  should  or  could  be  in  that  organ¬ 
ization.,  We  want  to  emphasize  the  possibility  of  people  expanding  their  own  jobs 
horizontally.  In  other  words,  we  want  people  to  contribute  to  their  own  job  des¬ 
cription.  Thr.c-  is  also  a  greater  need  for  communication  between  management  and 
staff.  We  w,uld  invite  our  Civilian  Personnel  Office  to  come  in  to  explain  job 
opportunities,  explain  job  classification  and  how  it  is  done,  and  to  explain  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  We  want  to  emphasize  that  workers'  education  is  to  be  done 
on  their  own  time  and  for  their  own  self-development.  We  dealt  with  the  question 
of  providing  recognition  through  some  means  other  than  monetary  awards.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  tlie  supervisor  is  important  in  the  question  of  awards.  If  the  supervisor 
it  cynical  about  awards,  everybody  else  will  be.  You  might  initiate  an  award  for 
the  library  staff  i.e.,  librarian  of  the  year,  or  library  technician  of  the  year. 
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It  doesn't  have  to  be  monetary.  The  possibility  was  mentioned  of  an  organization 
where  the  supervisors  are  not  branch  supervisors  but  simply  supervisors  within 
the  organization. 

Group  one;  We  decided  that  it  was  too  complex  a  problem  to  discuss  in  half  an  hour 
and  that  twelve  months  was  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  expect  results.  As  man¬ 
agers,  we  looked  at  some  new  and  untried  ideas.  We  would  like  to  eliminate  job 
descriptions  altogether.  We  would  like  to  write  contracts  between  supervisor  and 
employee.  The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that  involving  the  employees  in  some  kind 
or  participative  management,  such  as  quality  circles,  would  offer  an  opportunity 
for  career  development. 

Dr.  Galvin:  Now  I  know  how  you  all  scored  so  high  on  the  inventory  (OAP).  You 
don't  need  a  seminar  on  management;  you  are  very  well  informed  about  management 
techniques  and  know  how  to  apply  them.  I  do  not  have  any  experience  in  military 
management  and  some  aspects  of  your  environment  are  a  mystery  to  me. 

One  of  the  problems  in  communication  between  the  supervisor  and  staff  is  that  some¬ 
times  they  are  operating  from  different  perceptions  of  the  value  system.  Sometimes 
the  things  that  supervisors  believe  the  staff  places  highest  in  importance  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  important  things  to  the  staff.  Good  wages,  job  security, 
chance  for  promotion,  good  working  conditions,  interesting  work,  loyalty  to  staff, 
tactful  discipline,  appreciation  for  work  done,  feeling  in  on  things,  and  help  on 
personal  problems  are  aspects  of  job  satisfaction.  They  are  things  that  most  of  us 
feel  are  essential.  A  number  of  studies,  based  on  supervisors'  opinion  of  employee 
preferences,  show  little  correlation  between  perception  and  fact.  For  instance, 
supervisors  believed  that  employees  would  rank  job  aspects  as  follows:  (1)  good 
wages;  (2)  job  security;  (3)  chance  for  promotion;  (4)  good  working  conditions; 

(5)  interesting  work;  (6)  loyalty  to  staff;  (7)  tactful  discipline;  (8)  appreci¬ 
ation  for  work  done;  (9)  feeling  "in"  on  things;  and  (10)  help  on  personal  prob¬ 
lems.  However,  employees  actually  ranked  them  as  follows:  (1)  appreciation  for 
work  done;  (2)  feeling  "in"  on  things;  (3)  help  on  personal  problems;  (4)  job 
security;  (5)  good  wages;  (6)  interesting  work;  (7)  chance  for  promotion;  (8)  loy¬ 
alty  to  staff;  (9)  good  working  conditions;  and  (10)  tactful  discipline.  What  wt 
as  supervisors  think  is  most  important,  obviously  is  not  most  important  to  the 
employee.  So  it  is  important  to  get  a  sense  of  what  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
motivate  value  and  what  kinds  of  recognition  are  important  to  them.  If  you  can 
get  them  to  really  open  up,  you  can  get  a  sense  of  how  they  find  your  organization 
as  a  place  of  work.  What  they  say  may  not  always  be  pleasant,  may  not  always  be 
flattering  and,  i ..  fact,  may  not  always  be  what  you  want  to  hear.  So,  be  warned 
and  take  this  warning  seriously  because  there  may  be  some  risks. 
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TIME  MANAGEMENT 

Captain  Michael  D.  Meyer,  USAF 


Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  a  friend 
of  mine  at  my  last  base.  This  indi¬ 
vidual's  job  was  to  bring  in  instruc¬ 
tors  for  all  the  maintenance  training, 
to  have  the  materials  ready,  and  to 
have  the  budget  set  up  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  a  very  important  posi¬ 
tion;  he  felt  he  was  a  very  important 
person  and  a  powerful  individual.  We 
called  him  Captain  Crowbar.  All  the 
reports  had  to  go  by  his  desk.  When 
he  went  to  a  meeting  he  was  invariably 
late.  He  would  have  all  these  papers; 
he  would  come  in  with  a  flourish,  sit 
himself  down,  and,  whoosh,  down  would 
go  all  these  papers.  If  someone  asked 
him  about  a  specific  project,  do  you 
think  he  had  the  right  material?  No 
sir.  "It's  at  my  office,  it's  at  my 
desk,  I  grabbed  the  wrong  stack  when 
I  left,  I  just  had  a  whole  bunch  of  things  to  do." 

When  he  got  back  to  his  desk,  his  phone  was  ringing,  there  was  a  group  of  people 
waiting  to  see  him.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who  really  liked  his  power  and 
liked  to  have  a  line  of  people  waiting  to  see  him. 

At  night,  he  would  grab  his  briefcase  and  I  would  go  home  and  have  a  martini.  He 
would  stuff  all  his  paperwork  into  a  briefcase  and  take  it  home  because  he,  and  no 
one  else,  was  worried  about  all  the  work  that  had  to  be  done.  He  would  think 
about  Meyer  at  home  having  a  martin;.  He  would  decide  to  have  a  martini  because 
he  was  in  a  more  important  position  than  Meyer.  He'd  have  dinner,  spend  time  with 
the  family  and  then  watch  television.  He'd  say  that  he  would  get  onto  the  work  he 
brought  home  when  the  program  was  over.  He'd  put  his  briefcase  beside  his  chair 
and  watch  television  longer.  At  eleven,  he'd  wake  up,  think  that  he'd  had  a  hard 
day  and  was  just  too  tired  to  do  the  work.  He'd  close  the  briefcase  and  go  to 
bed. 

He  spent  the  whole  night  worrying  about  all  he  had  to  do;  the  budgets,  the  people, 
the  training  -  all  these  things  that  had  to  be  done.  It  was  all  right  there  in 
his  briefcase  and,  by  goTly,  somebody  had  to  worry  about  it  and  it  didn't  seem 
that  anybody  else  in  maintenance  worried  about  it. 

He  didn't  have  time  for  breakfast  because  he  got  up  too  late.  He  got  caught  in 
the  snarls  of  traffic.  He  arrived  at  work  frustrated.  There  were  memos  to 
review,  calls--a  friend  called  to  tell  him  about  some  incident  at  the  club  the 
night  before.  Captain  Crowbar  talked  about  his  importance  and  the  work  that  he 
had  to  do  which  kept  him  from  going  to  the  club.  Next,  it  was  time  for  a  meeting 
he  had  to  attend. 

How  many  of  you  know  about  an  effectiveness  report?  Captain  Crowbar  never  even 
heard  of  one.  Captain  Crowbar  was  a  loser.  He  was  thrown  onto  the  trash  heap 
that  Colonel  Jim  Saddler  talked  about.  The  commander  had  to  get  rid  of  him.  h'e 
was  a  bottleneck  in  the  organization.  He  wasn't  a  bad  manager;  he  was  a  bad 


time  manager.  He  wasn't  doing  the  things  that  needed  to  be  done.  That's  what 

we  need  to  do  and  that's  what  we're  going  to  work  on  for  the  next  couple  of 

hours . 

Ben  Franklin  put  it  right.  He  said,  "Don't  squander  time,  for  it  is  the  stuff 
that  life  is  made  of."  How  much  time  do  you  get?  Twenty-four  hours  today, 
twenty-four  hours  tomorrow.  Can  you  save  it?  Can  you  spend  if  fast?  Can  you 
spend  it  slow?  No.  You  can  only  spend  it  a  minute  at  a  time.  I+'s  what  we  do 
with  that  minute  that  counts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  I  said,  "All  my  possessions  for  a  moment  of  time."  Why  would 
she  say  something  like  this?  Did  she  accomplish  everything  she  wanted  to? 

Had  she  done  the  things  she  wanted  to  with  her  life?  Are  we  doing  the  things 
with  our  lives  that  we  really  want  to  be  doing?  Are  we  going  to  get  to  the 
end  of  this  trek,  of  this  life  and  say  that  I  didn't  do  that  one  thing  I 
really  wanted  to  do?  We  should  have  done  that  one  thing  we  really  wanted  to 

do.  We  shouldn't  get  to  the  end  and  say,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  "All  my 

possessions  for  a  moment." 

In  the  next  couple  of  hours,  we  are  going  to  learn  some  skills  to  help  us  do 
the  things  we  want  to  do.  We  are  going  to  go  through  a  time  planner.  We  will 
see  a  movie,  put  out  by  Alan  Lakein,  called  "A  Perfectly  Normal  Day."  I  think 
you  will  find  some  things  in  there  that  hit  home.  I  know  I  did.  Next,  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  some  time  management  skills  so  that  you  can  gain  control 
of  your  time  and,  thus,  gain  control  of  your  life.  Controlling  your  time  is 
controlling  your  life. 

One  means  I  recommend  to  control  time  is  to  keep  a  notebook.  You  can  save 
200-500  hours  a  year!  The  book  becomes  your  tool  to  help  you  change  behavoir 
and  start  controlling  time.  The  mechanics  of  the  book  are  simple.  Find  one 
that  suits  you  (style,  color,  size  etc.)  something  convenient  to  get  to  and 
to  use.  It'll  become  a  toolbox  for  you  and  you  will  fill  it  up  with  tools 
(ideas)  that  will  get  you  through  the  day. 

How  do  we  do  it?  Paul  Meyer  said,  "If  you're  not  making  the  progress  you 
would  like  to  make  and  are  capable  of  making,  it  is  simply  because  your  goals 
are  not  clearly  defined."  Let's  set  some  goals.  Write  down  five,  six  or 
seven  goals.  I'm  not  talking  about  job  goals,  but  lifetime  goals.  Everything 
you  do  affects  your  time;  things  you  do  at  home  with  the  family,  at  church, 
or  with  friends. 

Quickly  look  at  the  things  you  wrote  down.  What  are  the  most  important? 

Those  are  priority  A.  What  are  the  next  most  important  things,  they  are  not 
life  and  death  matters  and  are  not  as  important  as  the  first  things.  Those 
are  priority  B.  The  whims,  like  wanting  to  climb  Mt.  Everest  when  you  don't 
even  know  how  to  mountain  climb  yet,  those  are  priority  C's.  You  may  find 
that  your  C's  become  your  A's  and  your  A's  become  C's,  because  of  changes  in 
your  life  or  changes  in  your  job. 

What  do  you  want  to  accomplish  in  the  next  six  months?  Write  those  down. 

Think  of  everything  you  can;  Be  realistic;  be  challenging;  be  specific. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  good  goals.  Be  consistent  with  yot>r  life¬ 
time  goals.  If  you  want  to  be  rich  in  your  lifetime  and  to  travel  around 
the  world,  then  don't  rob  a  bank,  because  you  could  get  caught. 


Prioritize.  What;  are  the  most  important  things?  What  are  your  A's,  your  B's,  and 
your  C's?  List  the  things  that  have  to  be  done,  then  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  but  really  aren't  absolutely  important  to  you. 

If  there  is  one  key  to  time  management,  it  is  the  reduction  of  stresses  and  pres¬ 
sures  that  will  result  from  effective  time  management.  We  must  first  find  out 
where  we  are  really  headed.  We  don't  do  a  goal,  we  do  tasks.  A  lifetime  goal 
looks  overwhelming,  but  don't  look  at  it  that  way.  We  must  do  a  iittle  bit  every 
day.  We  select  things  and  do  them  by  developing  action  plans. 

Take  one  of  the  six-month  goals  and  put  it  into  an  action  plan.  Take  all  the  tasks 
that  we  have  to  do  to  accomplish  this  goal.  If  the  goal  is  putting  on  a  confer¬ 
ence,  we  must  draw  up  a  schedule,  make  sure  that  everyone  is  informed,  make  up  an 
agenda,  do  our  research,  etc.  If  you  have  an  end  result,  make  sure  you  put  down 
who  is  responsible.  Hopefully,  you  can  delegate.  Unfortunately,  a  young  lady  I 
was  talking  to  at  lunch  can't  delegate  because  she's  a  one-woman  operation.  Who  do 
you  put  down  if  you  are  a  one-person  library?  You  put  down  yourself.  That's  what 
I  have  in  my  goal  statement,  I  have  "self." 

Set  a  deadline.  If  you  have  to,  make  a  flow  chart  of  the  whole  goal  and  figure  out 
when  the  deadlines  have  to  be.  When  you  have  reached  them,  put  a  big  1>X"  beside 
them.  It  is  important.  When  you  review  that  action  plan,  you  can  determine  how 
far  you  have  come  in  the  project. 

Vi  If  redo  Pareto's  principle  states  that.  80%  of  the  value  of  a  group  of  items  lies 
in  20%  of  those  items.  Did  you  know  that  80%  of  the  questions  are  20%  or  the 
material  on  exams;  80%  of  your  bocks  are  checked  out  by  20%  of  your  patrons;  80% 
of  your  meals  repeat  20%  of  the  recipes  you  have?  It  goes  on  in  life.  Look  at 
your  tasks  and  determine  which  ones  will  give  you  the  best  results.  Those  tasks 
that  are  most  important  and  worthwhile  v’ll  give  you  the  best  results.  Too  often, 
we  do  a  task  here  and  a  task  there  but  don't  know  exactly  where  we  are  headed. 

There  is  more  than  our  goals;  there  are  other  people's  goals.  There  are  the  boss' 
goals,  and  the  goals  or  our  families  and  friends.  These  goals  place  duties  on  us 
and  give  us  additional  things  which  must  be  done.  For  example,  if  my  wife  wants  a 
copy  qp  our  tax  record,  then  I  must  remember  to  get  the  tax  record.  To  do  that,  I 
write  it  down.  I  write  down  who  I'm  doing  it  for,  what  I'm  doing,  when  it  has  to 
be  done,  and  why  I'm  doing  it.  People  feel  better  about  you  as  a  person  because 
you  remembered  to  do  something  for  them;  plus,  you  feel  you've  really  helped  some¬ 
body  when  you  remember  to  do  something.  If  you  don't  write  it  down,  it's  gone. 

The  man  with  the  new  idea  is  a  crank  until  it  succeeds.  I  go  a  little  further  and 
say  that  a  forgotten  idea  can  never  be  successful  and  a  successful  idea  is  seldom 
forgotten. 

Write  down  your  ideas;  then  review  chem.  As  you  review  them,  you  will  find  that 
you  can  make  them  better.  When  you  make  an  idea  better,  the  action  plan  begins  to 
take  form.  If  you  work  through  your  idea  and  reach  your  goal,  it's  yours,  nobody 
else  owns  it. 

This  seminar  was  an  idea  that  I  had  before  leaving  Camp  New  Amsterdam.  I  had  the 
book  which  had  done  a  lot  for  me  and  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  a  lot  of  people.  I 
could  have  let  it  drop  there.  I  kept  reviewing  it  because  I  wrote  it  down  in  the 
idea  section  of  my  bock.  I  realized  that  if  I  didn't  do  something  with  it  in  tne 
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next  month,  then  it  wouldn’t  happen.  Before  leaving,  I  gave  a  seminar  to  50 
people  and  they  are  still  carrying  the  cook. 

What  else  goes  in  the  book?  Names  and  numbers.  When  you  find  the  information  in 
the  book  to  be  no  longer  relevant,  take  it  out.  An  insurance  salesman  called  on  me 
and  when  I  didn't  buy,  I  crossed  it  out.  I  write  down  who  it  is,  what  the  numbers 
are,  and  why  I  have  them  in  there.  As  soon,  as  I  realize  I  no  longer  need  it,  I 
take  it  out  of  there.  That  keeps  the  thickness  of  the  book  down  and  maxes  every¬ 
thing  in  there  relevant. 

I  keep  notes  for  documentation.  How  many  times  do  you  go  to  meetings  and  get  a 
regular  set  of  minutes,  or  go  and  get  a  bunch  of  responsibilities?  That's  why  you 
need  minutes;  they  delineate  responsibilities  and  tell  who  is  responsible  for  what 
and  when  it  is  required.  If  you  have  kept  some  notes  on  meetings,  you  can  field 
questions  and  know  where  you  stand.  Keep  your  own  set  of  minutes.  Why?  Because 
it  climactics  surprises. 

Let's  get  into  the  best  use  of  your  time.  I  suggest  that  you  keep  an  annual  calen¬ 
dar.  It  is  important  to  have  an  annual  calendar  to  ensure  that  trips  for  business 
or  pleasure  and  set  schedules  are  not  in  conflict.  It  is  your  responsibility  to 
keep  your  employer  and  yourself  happy. 

Do  we  live  a  year  at  a  time?  All  I  can  afford  is  one  day  at  a  time.  We  have  to 
plan  one  day  at  a  time,  keeping  our  goals  and  our  calendar  in  mind.  People  do  it. 

Most  successful  executives  have  effective  use  of  their  time,  whether  they  have  been 

taught  it  or  whether  they  just  do  it  naturally.  There  is  one  real  key  -  a  daily 
time  plan.  We  should  look  at  our  A-l  priorities;  since  they  are  the  most  important 
things  to  do,  they  are  the  onTy  things  we  should  be  doing  -  right  off. 

What  do  we  do  with  people?  We  do  one  of  three  things.  We  can  call  them,  visit 
them  or  have  a  meeting  with  them. 

Group  related  tasks  together.  Group  your  calls  together.  If  you  are  at  the  phone, 
group  those  calls  and  do  them  at  one  time.  If  you  get  a  call,  make  sure  that  you 
can  call  them  back;  this  way,  you  can  control  your  time. 

What  can  you  do  with  paperwork?  When  you  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper,  prioritize  it. 

If  it  is  an  A-l  priority,  pick  it  up,  complete  it  and  do  it,  or  delegate  it  to 

someone  else  to  do.  Before  you  delegate,  make  sure  that  your  people  have  the 
training,  the  ability,  the  authority,  and  the  capability  to  do  it.  In  other  words, 
delegate  with  some  smarts. 

Sometimes  you  are  inundated  with  information.  You,  as  librarians,  know  the  bulk  of 
information  available.  How  do  you  keep  up  on  the  latest  technology?  How  do  you 
keep  up  with  correspondence?  One  of  the  keys  here  is  to  do  selective  reading.  If 
you  have  someone  to  hand  it  to,  or  have  a  professional  guide  to  review  materials 
for  their  value,  that's  ideal.  Determine  what  paperwork  is  really  needed.  Review 
it  in  the  daily  plan  and  deal  with  it. 

On  the  daily  plan,  put  in  something  that  is  interesting  to  you,  something  that 
only  you  want  to  do;  be  a  little  selfish.  Don't  plan  something  for  every  minute 
of  tne  day.  If  you  do,  you  are  going  to  get  behind  immediately.  Be  flexible. 

Now  that  we  have  a  daily  plan,  we  have  an  effective  time  planner.  We  are  going  to 
.show  you  how  you  can  have  a  perfectly  normal  day. 
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(Movie:  "A  Perfectly  Normal  Day,"  produced  by  Alan  Lakein.) 


Aldous  Huxley  said,  "There  is  only  one  corner  of  the  universe  that  you  can  be  sure 
of  changing  and  improving,  and  that's  your  own  self."  Only  you  can  improve  your 
own  self,  your  own  job,  your  own  life.  That's  why  we  give  you  the  tools  you  need  - 
the  feedback  from  our  data,  time  management,  stress  management,  and  communication 
skills.  All  I  can  do  is  tell  you  about,  time.  I  hope  that  you  can  be  the  agent  of 
change. 

How  do  we  change  our  habits?  It  -is  a  .matter  of  personal  commitment  and  it  is 
something  which  we  must  do  today,  it's  like  a  diet;  there  are  many  ways  of  break¬ 
ing  a  diet  by  allowing  exceptions  but  the  exceptions  tend  to  mount  and  lead  back 
into  previous  eating  habits.  One  good  tool  in  changing  a  habit  is  to  advertise. 
When  you  advertise,  you  make  an  announcement  in  the  presence  of  your  peers,  your 
office  mates,  your  family,  etc.  Advertising  does  much  to  keep  you  honest.  When 
you  begin  to  change,  take  one  habit  or  one  facet  at  a  time.  If  you  try  to  change 
all  of  the  bad  habits  at  once,  they  will  overwhelm  you,  exhaust  you,  and  cause  you 
to  fail.  To  take  on  the  whole  task  at  once  is  to  set  yourself  up  to  fail.  You 
must  prioritize  and  work  only  with  the  A-l  habit. 

face  problems.  If  problems  are  not  faced,  they  can  only  be  avoided,  not  solved. 

Sit  down  with  a  subordinate  who  isn't  doing  the  job  properly.  Tell  him  he  is 
doing  a  poor  job,  or  that  he  is  not  doing  his  job.  Leadership  is  a  matter  of 
assuming  responsibility. 

Do  your  research.  When  a  report  is  complete  enough,  then  let  it  go.  If  it  is 
something  for  the  general,  it  should  be  letter-perfect.  If  it  is  for  subordinates, 
just  give  them  enough  so  that  it  will  be  clear  and  useful  to  them. 

There  are  certain  things  that  will  help.  Delegate  authority  and  tasks.  If  you 
have  examined  the  need  for  delegation,  trained  the  subordinate  well,  and  made  sure 
that  he  can  do  it,  delegate  it.  Learn  to  say  no  when  a  subordinate  asks  for  help 
and  endeavors  to  get  you  to  do  the  work  for  him.  Be  sure  to  pass  the  praise. 

Screen  your  visitors.  When  they  are  interrupting  your  tasks,  stand  up,  ease  them 
out,  or  say  no.  Postpone  the  discussion  if  it  is  not  important  in  relation  to  the 
task  you  are  working  on.  If  necessary,  use  other  tools,  funny  signs,  for  example, 
or  have  a  secretary  keep  unwanted  visitors  out. 

Screen  your  calls.  If  there  is  someone  to  take  the  calls,  have  that  person  find 
out  the  nature  of  the  call  or  take  a  message.  If  a  message  can  be  taken,  then  you 
know  what  they  want  and  can  have  that  information  when  you  call  back.  Returning  a 
call  gives  you  control  of  the  situation. 

Relegate  correspondence  to  the  waste  basket  if  it  is  really  not  business.  Screen 
the  paperwork:  handle  it  once;  avoid  revisions;  avoid  copies;  prioritize;  use  the 
telephone  where  possible. 

If  possible  hold  meetings.  Limit  those  attending  to  those  who  need  to  be  there. 

If  a  meeting  is  not  possible,  set  up  a  conference  call.  Select  the  best  time, 
place,  and  draw  up  an  agenda. 

Through  effective  use  of  time,  you  can  get  where  you  want  to  go.  If  the  job  is 
one  you  don't  like,  one  you  truly  don't  like,  change  jobs.  Don't  wind  up  at  the 
end  like  Elizabeth  I.  Only  you  can  change  your  life.  If  you  can  control  inter¬ 
ruptions,  minimize  crises  and  get  rid  of  time-wasters,  then  you  can  dG  the  things 
you  want  to  do. 
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COMPUTERS  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  FUNCTION 
Fourth  General  Session 
Captain  Grace  Murray  Hopper  (USN) 

(Wires,  Wit,  and  Wisdom) 


I  like  to  be  introduced  as  the  third  programmer  on 
the  first  large-scale  computer  in  the  United 
States  because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  remind  you 
that  the  first  large-scale  digital  computer  in  the 
U.S.  was  a  Navy  Computer  operated  by  a  Navy  crew 
in  World  War  II.  I  find  I  have  to  remind  people 
of  that  because  there  has  been  a  tendency  over  the 
past  few  years  by  a  junior  service  to  claim  credit 
for  those  honors,  and  I  just  want  you  to  v-emember 
that  the  first  was  a  Navy  Computer, 

I  hope  that  by  now  you  have  enough  acquaintance 
with  computers  to  know  that  every  record  put  into 
a  computer  has  to  have  an  identifier  on  it  or  else 
you  will  never  find  it  again.  There's  something 
peculiar  about  those  identifiers  because  ..hey  have 
to  be  understood  by  both  the  person  who  originally 
puts  it  on  the  record  and  the  person  who  later 
looks  at  the  record.  Now  this  Navy  cap  is  my 
identifier.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  look  at 
it  don't  always  seem  to  urderstand  what  it  means. 
When  I  go  wandering  around  airports  people  con¬ 
stantly  come  up  to  me  and  ask  when  the  next  plane 
,s  leaving.  I  got  totally  demoted  one  night  in 
San  Francisco.  A  couple  in  an  elevator  remained 
when  I  got  out.  The  wife  asked,  "what  was  that?" 
The  husband  said,  "that  was  a  security  guard." 

I  went  to  Canada  to  speak  and  had  to  go  through 
immigration  at  the  airport.  I  handed  my  passport 
to  the  immigration  officer.  He  looked  at  it  and 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "what  are  you?"  I  replied 
that  I  was  U.S.  Navy.  He  took  a  second  real  hard 
look  at  me  and  said,  "you  must  be  the  ondest  one 
they've  got."  I  didn't  think  that  was  a  real 
polite  way  to  welcome  visitors,  but  the  only  'put  down'  I  could  think  of  was  “no. 
Admiral  Rickover's  six  years  older."  However,  I  don't  think  he  knew  who  Admiral 
Rickover  was.  At  least  the  next  time  I  came  through  he  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"you've  been  here  before  I"  His  remark  was  an  indication  that  my  identifier  wasn't 
working  too  well.  When  we  work  with  computers  we  must  understand  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  understandable  identifiers. 

I  can  remember  when  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York  along  the  Hudson  River  was  a  dirt 
road  and  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  as  a  family,  we'd  go  out  and  sit  on  the  drive  and 
watch  the  traffic.  In  a  whole  afternoon  there  might  be  one  car.  They  were  enorm¬ 
ously  expensive  and  gas  stations  were  rare.  You  carried  extra  gas  and  if  you 
broke  down  in  Utah,  you  wired  the  manufacturer  to  send  along  a  part  and  a  mechanic 
to  fix  it.  Then  along  came  Henry  Ford  with  two  concepts:  standard  interchange¬ 
able  parts  and  an  assembly  line.  He  started  to  build  Model  T's  and  you  could  have 
any  color  you  wanted  as  long  as  it  was  black.  They  cost  between  $300-$600  and  now 


people  started  to  own  cars.  The  world  changed.  It  demanded  roads  and  we  built 
them.  Gas  stations  and  garages  that  stocked  interchangeable  parts  appeared. 

People  found  they  could  move  to  the  suburbs  and  drive  to  work.  The  whole  world 
changed  as  a  result  of  his  actions. 

We  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  managing  all  of  it  but  we  totally  neglected  an  under¬ 
lying  situation  which  was  transportation  as  a  whole.  Because  we  did  not  look  at 
transportation  as  a  whole,  today  when  it  looks  as  though  we  might  need  them,  the 
railroads  are  falling  apart,  they're  dropping  polyvinylchoride  and  nitrousoxide 
around  the  country.  If  we  want  to  move  our  tanks  from  the  center  of  the  country 
to  the  coast  for  shipment,  there  are  not  enough  flatbed  cars  to  move  them.  If  we 
wanted  to  move  coal  to  replace  oil,  there  are  probably  not  enough  hopper  cars  to 
move  both  grain  crops  and  coal.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  been  doing  a  poor  job 
of  looking  at  transportation  as  a  whole. 

Whether  you  recognize  it  or  not,  the  Model  T's  of  the  computer  industry  are  here. 

We  are  n>w  at  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  the  largest  industry  in  the  United 
i^ates  and  I'm  afraid  we'll  make  the  same  mistakes  over  again.  I  fear  that  we  will 
c.ntinue  to  buy  hardware  and  put  programs  on  it,  when  what  we  should  be  doing  is 
looking  at  the  underlying  situation,  which  is  the  total  flow  of  information.  We 
should  consider  the  total  flow  of  information  to  and  through  any  organization  and 
then  select  computers  to  implement  that  information  flow.  We  have  to  change  tl  * 
direction  of  our  thinking. 

Now  if  we  do  that,  one  of  the  first  things  we  need  to  know  is  something  about  the 
value  of  the  information  we  are  processing.  It’s  close  to  eight  years  now  that  I 
have  been  asking  people  how  they  value  their  information.  I  have  gotten  a  real 
assortment  of  blank  stares.  No  one  has  done  any  research  on  the  value  of  informa¬ 
tion.  I  finally  had  to  make  up  an  example  showing  that  information  does  have 
different  values.  I  know  of  a  chemical  plant  in  Michigan  which  is  totally  operat¬ 
ed  by  computers.  Information  comes  in  from  marketing,  goes  to  the  computers.  The 
computer  opens  valves,  shoves  stuff  through  a  pipe,  tells  inventory  what  is  made, 
pays  people,  and  computerizes  reports  about  the  prices  set. 

Now  suppose  there  are  two  pieces  of  information  that  enter  that  system  simultane¬ 
ously  from  two  different  points.  One  coiv.es  from  a  valve  out  in  the  plant  that 
says,  if  you  don't  open  me  the  plant  is  going  to  blow  up.  You  have  less  than  a 
minute  to  act  with  a  hundred  lives  at  stake  in  a  multimillion  dollar  chemical 
plant.  At  the  same  time  at  another  point  there  is  a  request  for  two  hours  of 
employee  overtime.  Is  there  a  difference  in  value  of  the  two  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion? 

What  are  our  criteria?  I  mentioned  three  possible  criteria.  The  time  in  which 
you  have  to  act,  the  number  of  lives  affected  and  the  number  of  dollars  affected. 

I  think  there  is  a  fourth  one  and  that  is  tha  importance  of  that  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  making  a  decision.  What  is  the  value  of  information?  We  need  to  know 
those  criteria.  We  need  to  know  sonic  way  of  looking  at  information  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  decisions. 

The  Coast  Guard  did  a  very  interesting  job  on  bouy  information.  They  have  a  file 
with  online  immediate  access  on  all  their  bouys,  so  th\t  when  a  ship  goes  out  to 
service  the  bouys,  in  a  certain  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  they  can  check  the  file  on 
those  bouys  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  to  them  in  the  past  year  and  whether 
there  have  been  any  changes.  The  file  started  out  years  ago  as  just  the  Coast 
Guard's.  In  time,  as  they  did  more  and  more  things  about  the  bouys,  the  files  and 
records  got  longer,  and  the  longer  they  got  the  slower  it  was  to  access  them.  So 
they  took  a  look  at  those  records  and  found  that  to  service  the  bouys  all  they 
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needed  on  record  was  what  had  been  done  in  the  past  year,  the  front  end  of  the 
record.  The  rest  they  only  needed  for  information  to  show  .justification  for  buy¬ 
ing  new  buoys.  They  could  break  that  record  in  half,  put  that  immediate  informa¬ 
tion  online  so  that  they  could  get  at  it  quickly  and  then  put  the  rest  of  it  back 
where  they  could  get  it  four  or  five  hours  later.  They  recognized  the  timeliness 
of  information.  They  kept  online  that  which  they  needed  immediately  and  put  the 
rest  where  they  could  get  to  it  later  because  it  was  rarely  used. 

We  haven't  looked  at  this  question  of  timeliness  of  information— of  value  of  infor¬ 
mation,  yet  it  is  going  to  be  critical.  It  is  also  going  outside  of  the  computer 
field.  When  you  have  to  make  a  decision  with  lives  depending  on  you,  that's  going 
beyond  just  jomputers  and  yet  that  will  be  the  case  in  many  of  these  situations. 

I  finally  thought  of  a  couple  of  curves.  I  have  no  numbers  to  put  on  them  because 
the  research  hasn't  been  done  yet.  Suppose  I  say  that  one  is  dollars,  another  i; 
time,  and  an  event  which  occurs  at  a  given  point.  The  value,  of  information  about 
an  event  goes  up  sharply  immediately  after  the  event.  But  over  time,  the  value  of 
that  information  levels  off.  Eventually  you  decide  you  don't  need  it  anymore  and 
it  is  replaced  by  a  new  piece  of  information  or  it  can  be  put  in  the  historical 
file.  So  the  value  occurs  like  this,  a  sharp  rise  immediately  after  an  event, 
then  a  levelling  off,  then  replacement  by  new  information  or  use  for  history  only. 

Now  what  about  cost  of  information?  The  cost  of  collecting  information  is  very  low 
at  the  time  of  the  event.  The  further  you  get  away  from  an  event  in  time,  the  mor^ 
costly  it  becomes  to  collect  information  about  it.  Also,  the  cost  of  storage  and 
maintaining  it  increases. 

Now  beyond  the  crossover  point  it  is  costing  more  to  keep  that  information  on  file 
than  it  is  worth  to  us.  That  is  the  point  at  which  it  should  be  transferred  t.o 
batch  files  or  history.  We  don't  know  what  that  point  is  because  we  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  value  of  information. 

The  only  way  we're  going  to  clean  up  the  online  system  is  by  convincing  people 
that  there  is  a  cost  and  value  curve  and  that  much  of  the  stuff  does  not  need  to  be 
online  because  it  is  cluttering  up  our  system.  On  the  other  hand,  information 
which  should  be  online  and  on  direct  access  is  not  getting  there  because  we  are 
clogged  up  with  information  that  shouldn't  be  there.  We  have  made  no  study  of  the 
value  of  information. 

I  got  concerned  about  all  chis  future  business  in  a  very  curious  manner.  We  ran 
the  Mark  Computers  all  during  World  War  II.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that 
the  first  computer  "bug"  is  still  in  existence.  We  were  building  a  World  War  I 
temporary  building.  Things  weren't  very  good  and  it  was  very  hot.  There  was  no 
air  conditioning  and  Mark  II  stopped.  We  finally  located  the  failing  relay.  It 
was  one  of  the  big  signal  relays  and  inside,  beaten  to  death  by  the  relay  contacts, 
was  this  moth.  We  got  tweezers  and  carefully  fished  it  out  of  the  ^elay.  We  put 
it  in  the  log  book  and  1abeled  it  as  the  first  computer  bug.  The  log  book  is  now 
in  the  Navy  Surplus  Weapons  Center  at  Dalton,  VA.  In  the  July  issue  of  the  Anna! s 
of  History  of  Computing,  which  probably  won't  come  out  until  October,  you  will 
find  a  picture  and  the  story  of  the  first  computer  bug.  1  think  it's  nice  we  are 
keeping  a  few  of  the  artifacts  like  the  bug  and  me  around  for  posterity. 

However,  it  got  to  be  1946  and  the  war  was  over.  Each  of  us  had  to  decide  what  we 
would  do.  Up  to  this  time  the  WAVES  had  all  been  reservists.  The  Navy  offered  to 
transfer  WAVES  in+o  regular  service  positions,  but  I  was  turned  down  because  I  was 
too  old.  The  cut  off  age  was  38  and  I  was  40.  Incident! v  it's  just  as  well  to  be 
told  you're  too  old  at  age  40.  Then  you  can  get  the  traumatic  experience  ove**  and 
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it  never  bothers  you  again  after  that,  so  I  highly  recommend  it.  However,  I 
elected  to  remain  in  the  Reserves.  Now  we  had  three  jobs  to  do,  summer  training, 
weekly  training,  weekly  meetings,  and  taking  correspondence  courses.  We  took 
correspondence  courses  according  to  our  designators.  I  was  given  the  designation 
of  an  ordinance  officer  and  classified  under  the  miraculous  personnel  system  of 
the  Navy  as  an  aeronautical  engineer.  I  completed  the  available  ordinance  courses 
and  learned  all  about  the  big  guns  and  gun  charts  which  were  then  being  phased  out 
of  the  Navy.  Then  the  only  courses  left  which  would  add  to  my  credit  were  War 
College  courses.  I  was  absolutely  terrified  of  War  College  courses! 

The  first  problem  came.  The  task  was  to  fuel  a  task  force  at  sea  in  minimum  time 
with  the  only  information  given  being  how  fast  different  ships  could  pump  and 
receive  oil.  I  knew  nothing  about  fueling  ships  at  sea,  but  I  had  to  do  something. 
I  lined  up  an  oiler  and  a  carrier  and  started  pumping  from  the  oiler  to  the  car¬ 
rier.  That  wasn't  going  to  get  me  any  minimum  time.  I  found  that  I  could  simul¬ 
taneously  pump  from  the  carrier  to  the  destroyer  and  both  ships  could  be  filling  up 
because  the  rates  were  different.  Along  the  line  somebody  had  given  me  a  course  in 
problem  solving.  They  told  me  that  I  could  always  extend  every  solution,  so  I 
pumped  from  a  destroyer  to  a  corvette.  The  same  course  also  taught  me  that  I  must 
generalize  every  solution  and  so  I  did  on  this  problem.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
oiler  I  put  a  cruiser,  a  destroyer  and  a  corvette,  so  I  ended  up  fueling  a  task 
force.  All  of  this  was  done  sailing  down  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  My  problem  was 
returned  with  the  comments,  "An  interesting  solution." 

The  next  problem  they  gave  me  was  to  scout  the  Carribbean  with  a  squadron  of  sub¬ 
marines  in  minimum  time.  I  knew  less  about  submarines  than  I  did  about  oilers, 
so  this  time  I  called  on  a  friend,  the  computer,  to  help  me.  Using  a  random  walk 
program,  I  returned  a  solution  involving  minimum  time,  only  the  submarines  were 
cruising  across  each  other,  making  U-turns,  etc.  It  was  also,  "An  interesting 
solution." 

I  was  sure  that  I  was  well  on  the  way  to  flunking  the  course  when  the  third  prob¬ 
lem  came.  The  problem  was  to  make  a  plan  to  take  an  island.  After  completing' the 
plan,  I  was  to  review  it  in  light  of  all  possible  enemy  actions  and  all  possible 
future  events  and  then  I  was  to  review  the  cost  of  not  carrying  out  the  plan 
These  two  reviews  you  most  use  in  making  any  plans  using  computers  or  anything 
else. 

We  have  been  going  out  for  computers  on  the  basis  of  what  we  are  doing  now  and  the 
equipment  we  have  in-house.  We  have  totally  failed  to  review  our  own  requests  in 
light  of  the  equipment  that  will  be  available  in  the  future  and  the  projects  we 
will  be  working. 

Probably  one  of  the  deadliest  phrases  you  can  use  is  that  horrible  one,  "But  we’ve 
always  done  it  that  way."  This  is  a  forbidden  phrase  in  my  office.  To  emphasize 
the  fact,  I  keep  a  clock  in  my  office  that  operates  entirely  counter-clockwise. 

The  first  and  second  days  this  troubles  people.  It's  not  until  about  the  third 
day  most  realize  that  there  was  never  any  reason  clocks  had  to  run  clockwise. 

They  could  just  as  easily  have  been  set  up  to  run  counter-clockwise.  We  don't 
always  have  to  do  things  the  same  way.  I  would  like  to  give  each  one  of  you  a 
small  gift,  and  that  is  to  promise  you  something.  During  the  next  12  months  if 
any  of  you  say  "but  we've  always  done  it  that  way"  I  will  personally  haunt  you  for 
24  hours.  I  know  it  works  because  I  have  already  had  27  letters  from  people 
thanking  me  for  the  warning. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  change  the  boss's  mind.  I  have  watched  our  young  people 
try  to  bring  in  new  ideas.  I  found  one  technique  that  helps  when  you  have  to 
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change  the  minds  of  those  higher  up.  If  I  had  a  boss  who  did  not.  believe  in  micro¬ 
computers,  I  would  meet  him  at  the  coffee  pot,  water  cooler,  etc.  and  say,  "Aren't 
micro-computers  nice?"  Then  I  would  move  on  not  giving  him  a  chance  to  say  any¬ 
thing.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  I  would  knock  on  his  door  and  carry  in  a  report 
over  one  inch  think  noting  that  it  was  the  report  he  had  asked  for  on  micro¬ 
computers.  Now  ho  won't  remember  asking  for  the  report  because  he  didn't.  He'll 
look  at  the  over  an  inch  thick  report  and  think  that  you  never  in  the  world  would 
have  done  this  kind  of  work  if  he  hadn't  told  you  to. 

You  want  to  get  your  best  ideas  right  in  the  first  three  pages  and  then  you  can 
put  xerox  copies  of  articles  at  the  back  to  make  sure  that  the  report  is  over  an 
inch  thick.  You  will  be  amazed,  for  he  will  look  at  it  and  you  have  your  first 
wedge  in  for  moving  toward  the  future.  It  is  very  difficult  to  change  peoples' 
minds.  Wanting  to  continue  with  the  known  is  a  very  human  trait. 

The  second  angle  of  your  review  is  the  question  of  the  cost  of  not  doing  it.  You 
will  be  amazed  that  the  cost  of  not  doing  something  is  often  so  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  doing  it  that  it  becomes  your  best  weapon  in  getting  a  budget  of  some  pro¬ 
gram  through.  Yet  many  people  do  not  make  that  second  assessment. 

A  very  good  example  is  the  question  of  standards.  I  have  long  advocated  the  use  of 
standards  of  high  level  languages  for  programming  computers.  I  point  out  that  if 
we  don't  use  these  standards  we  will  waste  a  lot  of  money.  Many  times  I  have  told 
installations  this  but  they  say  they  don't  want  to  do  the  standards  this  year 
because  new  forms  would  have  to  be  printed.  After  I  beat  all  programmers  over  the 
head,  they  siy,  "We  will  do  standards  next  year."  They  wouldn't  look  at  the  cost 
of  not  using  imp  oved  computer  standards. 

I  finally  looked  around  Washington  to  see  which  agency  scared  people  the  most.  I 
decided  that  it  was  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  because  they  prowl  into 
everything  and  then  tell  Congress  about  it.  So  I  went  over  to  GAO  and  asked  if 
they  realized  how  much  money  we  are  losing  by  not  using  the  standards?  They  admit¬ 
ted  that  they  did  not  and  then  made  a  very  long  study,  "Federal  Information  Pro¬ 
cessing  Standards  Program."  The  study  pointed  out  many  potential  benefits,  little 
progress  and  many  problems. 

The  heartbreaking  thing  is  what  it  is  costing  us  not  to  use  the  standards  and  you, 
as  tax  payers,  should  at  least  be  interested  in  that  aspect.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  estimated  that  over  80%,  or  about  8,500,  of  the  general  management 
computers  in  the  total  federal  inventory  will  be  replaced  hy  1985.  A  recent  report 
to  Congress  estimates  that  the^e  is  a  $450  million  dollar  crain  each  year  simply 
because  government  installations  are  not  using  computer  standards.  You  have  no 
idea  how  bad  the  situation  is  as  far  as  standards  are  concerned  with  the  use  of 
computers.  If  you  use  computers  you  really  should  use  standards  but,  sadly,  most 
computer  people  don't. 

You  might  be  interested  in  the  best  implemented  of  all  the  federal  government 
standards.  This  is  the  standard  punch  card.  Of  the  government  installations,  70% 
are  using  government  standard  punch  cards  and  know  that  they  are;  11%  are  not  using 
the  standard  punch  card  and  know  that  they  are  not;  19%  don't  know  whether  they  are 
or  not.  In  this  day  and  age  I'm  still  wondering  how  they  are  getting  paid.  I  hope 
that  you  will  coordinate  computers  and  simultaneously  look  at  standards,  adopt  them 
and  see  that  they  are  used.  It  will  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost  of 
using  computers  and  of  moving  into  the  future  with  computers. 

When  I  met  Mark  I  back  in  duly  1944  she  was  51  feet  long,  8  feet  high,  and  8  feet 
deep.  She  was  in  a  magnificent  glass  case  designed  by  Norman  Bel  Geddes.  She 
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could  do  three  additions  every  single  second  and  could  store  72  words.  This  sounds 
trivial  today,  but  there  was  a  reason  why  she  was  the  most  remarkable  machine  ever 
built.  She  was  the  first  tool  that  could  extend  man's  brain.  From  that  point  of 
view  a  terrific  step  forward. 

Back  to  1944  and  Mark  I,  when  she  did  additions  it  took  her  333  milliseconds  to  do 
one  addition,  or  333  thousandths  of  a  second  to  do  an  addition.  We  didn't  stop 
there.  During  the  rest  of  the  war  a  large  number  of  computers  were  built,  usually 
under  contract  with  universities,  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  was  not  until 
1951  that  a  commercial  electronic  computer  was  built.  In  1951  out  came  old  UNIVAC 
I,  the  first  of  the  commercial  electronic  computers.  Recently,  at  the  National 
Computers  Conference  in  Chicago  this  spring,  they  celebrated  her  birthday  with 
birthday  cake  and  all. 

UNIVAC  I  did  an  addition  in  282  microseconds,  282  millionths  of  a  second  and  we 
were  going  a  thousand  times  faster.  We  picked  up  a  factor  of  a  thousand  in  speed. 
We  didn't  stop  there.  In  1964  out  came  the  first  CD  6400  and  it  did  an  addition  in 
300  nanoseconds  or  300  billionths  of  a  second.  Again,  we  were  going  a  thousand 
times  faster. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future  we  must  progress.  Let's  see  what  must 
happen  next.  We  need  an  ' XY '  system  that  adds  in  300  picoseconds,  300  trillionths 
of  a  second  which  is  another  1000  times  faster.  We  need  it  right  now.  However, 
we  cannot  build  it  the  way  we  have  been  building  our  computers.  We  have  to  do 
something  different. 

First  of  all,  why  do  we  need  it?  For  one  example,  we  live  in  a  world  of  increas¬ 
ing  population  with  a  demand  for  food  supply  which  is  going  to  increase  steadily. 
One  of  the  greatest  assists  we  could  give  to  increasing  food  supplies  would  be 
better  long-term  weather  forecasts.  We  do  not  yet  have  a  computer  which  will  run 
a  full  scale  model  of  the  big  heat  engine  which  consists  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
ocean.  We  haven't  even  tested  many  of  our  models.  One  thing  that  slows  us  down  is 
the  lack  of  data  to  feed  into  these  models. 

The  Navy  has  been  dropping  radio  buoys  into  rivers  to  get  more  information.  We  are 
putting  censors  on  commercial  airlines  to  record  their  takeoff  and  landings,  and 
now  we  have  satellite  photographs  and  those  are  so  good  that  when  you  fully  enhance 
them  by  computer  you  car.  actually  tell  how  high  the  waves  are  out  iri  the  middle  of 
the  ocean.  They  can  give  us  the  temperature  20  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

Another  area  where  we  need  more  sophisticated  computers  is  in  the  management  of 
water.  My  sister  lives  in  northern  New  Jersey.  This  spring  they  were  limited  to 
50  gallons  per  person  per  day.  In  Norfolk,  where  they  depend  on  wells  for  water, 
they  got  a  cute  idea  and  drilled  two  wells  in  the  corner  of  the  naval  base  there. 
The  wells  are  in  Suffolk  County  and  now  Suffolk  County  is  suing  Norfolk  County  for 
stealing  ground  water.  In  Florida  they  are  using  so  much  water  that  they  have 
caused  sink  holes.  Out  in  Colorado  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  is  dry  and  the 
western  half  has  water.  There  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  equitable  means  to  make 
those  people  share  their  water  so  that  all  may  have  some.  Computers  are  going  to 
be  vitally  necessary  for  this  task.  It  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  we  have 
ever  tackled  and  we  have  only  started. 

Management  needs  better  information  for  planning.  About  eight  years  ago,  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  Business  Week,  and  Fortune  had  articles  which  contradicted  one 
another.  One  said  that  the  recession  was  all  over,  another  said  that  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  a  recession,  and  still  another  magazine  said  that  the  recession  would 


begin  next  year.  This  information  would  make  planning  difficult,  so  I  set  out  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong.  I  found  that  they  were  using  linear  models.  As  soon  as 
you  get  a  shortage  of  something  the  price  goes  up.  Then  after  a  delay  other 
prices  go  up,  etc.  It's  exactly  like  dropping  a  pebble  in  a  pond  with  the  ripple 
effect  that  follows.  That's  the  3rd  clause  in  5th  order  function.  We  do  not  have 
computer  power  yet  to  run  these  higher-order  models.  Yet  management  badly  needs 
this  information. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  need  mini -computers.  I  am  very  fond  of  a  small 
town  in  New  Hampshire.  They  usea  to  have  a  septic  system  and  a  greal  open  burning 
dump.  Along  came  EPA  and  said,  "You  can't  do  those  awful  things  anymore."  We  will 
give  you  the  money  for  a  sewage  treatment  plant  and  an  incinerator  for  the  dump. 
They  completed  the  projects,  dedicated  them,  and  found  themselves  with  another 
problem.  A  charming  little  old  lady  was  in  charge  of  the  town  records,  which  con¬ 
sisted  primarily  of  two  lists— one  of  voters  and  one  of  taxpayers.  When  they  paid 
taxes  or  voted  she  checked  their  names  off.  Now,  government  reports  must  be  made 
and  she  needs  a  computer  to  get  the  reports  out  on  time.  Physicians,  attorneys, 
businessmen,  educators— we  will  all  need  computers  in  the  future.  We  are  all 
going  to  have  to  live  with  them  and  everybody  will  have  to  learn  to  use  them. 

Back  in  '76  we  began  to  learn  about  history.  In  the  young  days  of  our  country  when 
they  moved  heavy  objects  around,  they  did  not  have  tractors  or  big  cranes,  but  used 
oxen.  When  people  had  a  big  log  which  one  oxen  couldn't  budge,  they  didn't  grow 
bigger  oxen  they  just  added  another  ox  to  the  job.  I  think  that  tells  us  some¬ 
thing.  If  we  need  greater  computer  power,  the  answer  is  not  in  getting  bigger 
computers  but  in  getting  another  computer  which  is  what  common  sense  would  tell  us. 
It  is  perfectly  respectable  to  use  common  sense  in  problem  solving. 

We  will  be  building  systems  of  computers  over  the  years  and  the  big  gain  will  be  to 
look  at  what  we  need  to  do  and  then  select  a  system  of  computers  to  do  it.  Ten 
years  ago  this  would  have  been  impossible.  A  computer  cost  $10  million  dollars. 

The  cheapest  computers  that  you  can  buy  today,  just  the  computer  without  peripher¬ 
als,  is  Intel-8021  which  has  64  words  of  data  storage  and  1000  words  of  program 
storage  all  in  a  single  chip.  Today  you  can  buy  100  of  them  at  a  cost  of  $3  a 
piece  and  the  manufacturers  are  getting  them  for  96t  a  piece.  There  is  nothing  to 
stop  us  from  building  systems  of  computers  except  our  own  ingenuity  of  finding  out 
what  we  want  them  to  do  and  making  them  talk  to  each  other. 

I  have  here  a  micro  chip.  There  are  eight  processors  on  this  chip — not  one  but 
eight  on  a  chip.  This  is  part  of  the  massively  parallel  processor  being  built  for 
NASA.  It  consists  of  an  arruy  of  120  by  128  of  these  chips.  There  are  16,384 
computers  and,  of  course,  one  computer  to  manage  the  system,  all  operating  in 
parallel.  Each  one  of  those  computers  receives  one  picture  of  LANDSET  photos  and 
can  relate  to  the  ones  around  it.  It  is  being  used  to  analyze  LANDSET  photos  for 
oil  and  minerals.  It's  absolutely  fascinating.  It  consists  of  three  small  boxes, 
one  to  hold  all  of  the  computers,  one  to  hold  the  communications,  and  one  for  the 
PDP1134  that  manages  the  16,000  computers.  We  have  only  started  with  what  we  can 
do  now  that  we  have  the  chips,  multiple  computers  on  che  chips,  and  all  these 
things. 

Well  it  finally  got  to  be  I960  and  I  received  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  Naval 
personnel.  The  first  paragraph  said  you  have  completed  23  years  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  which  is  more  than  20,  and  I  knew  that.  The  second  paragraph  was  aimed 
right  at  me.  It  said  you  have  reached  the  age  of  60  and  I  knew  that  too.  The 
third  paragraph  said  here  are  the  forms— please  apply  for  retirement.  I  did 
retire  and  was  officially  placed  on  the  Naval  Reserve  retired  list  at  the  rank  of 
commander  on  December  31,  1966.  Thanks  to  our  highly  automated  pension  system  I 
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got  my  first  pension  check  on  April  1,  1967.  Two  weeks  later  I  had  a  call  from 
the  Pentagon  to  come  down  to  Washington  saying  they  wanted  to  talk  to  we.  Of 
course  I  came  running  as  I  always  do  when  thejlavy  sends  for  me.  I  was  asked  to 
return  to  active  duty  for  six  months  in  order  to  develop  a  standardized  computer 
language  for  the  Navy  and  to  get  them  to  use  it.  On  August  1,  1967  I  reported  for 
six  months  temporary  active  duty  and  so  tar  it  has  been  the  longest  temporary  duty 
assignment  I  have  ever  had.  I  was  given  two  Navy  men,  on  attic  office,  no  equip¬ 
ment  except  desks,  pencils  and  pads.  We  scrounged  up  and  down  the  halls  taking 
anything  not  bolted  down  to  set  up  our  offices  and  were  finally  given  a  "Jolly 
Roger"  flag  to  fly  as  our  symbol.  We  lived  on  borrowed  computer  time.  We  begged 
for  any  five  or  ten  minute  intervals  we  could  get  on  any  computer  available  and 
that  meant  that  our  programs  had  to  be  interchangeable  and  run  on  any  computers. 
You  should  be  able  to  transfer  programs  from  one  system  to  another  and  it  can  be 
done. 

One  of  the  successful  aspects  of  our  program  was  that  the  Navy  programmers  were 
young  people.  They  had  not  been  told  that  things  couldn't  be  done  and  had  not 
built  up  mental  obstacles  in  their  way.  We  developed  a  set  of  programs  that  would 
test  C08AL.  We  presented  it  to  the  Navy  hierarchy,- received  their  approval,  and 
in  time  with  additional  staff  and  funding  began  compiler  testing  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  then  for  the  entire  federal  government.  This  worked  well  in 
the  Navy  until  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  discovered  that  the  Navy  was 
performing  a  federal  function  and  decided  to  move  the  "COBAL  Compiler  Testing"  to 
the  Government  Services  Administration  for  all  the  government  work.  I  could  have 
become  real  upset  over  the  move  except  I  knew  that  since  all  the  staff  was  Navy  or 
ex-Navy,  the  program  would  continue  in  good  hands. 

One  thing  we  must  remember  in  working  with  young  people  in  whatever  field  we  are 
is  that  they  are  young  and  they  are  looking  for  positive  leadership.  I  don't  know 
how  it  happended  but  we  seem  to  have  lost  that  word  'leadership'  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  We  went  all-out  for  management  rather  than  leadership.  I  think  if 
I  were  to  ask  a  Marine  his  opinion,  he  would  say  that  when  the  going  gets  rough 
you  cannot  manage  a  man  in  combat--you  lead  him.  You  manage  things,  you  lead 
people.  You  must  be  willing  to  take  care  of  your  crew  and  that  can  be  a  rough  job 
with  both  loyalty  up  and  loyalty  down.  It  is  part  of  your  job  to  train  good 
people  for  their  jobs,  it  is  part  of  leadership.  It  is  part  of  bringing  up  our 
young  people.  I  hope  as  you  return  to  your  positions  you  will  become  better 
leaders  as  well  as  managers. 


CAPTAIN  GRACE  MURRAY  HOPPER  (USN) 


Grace  Brewster  Murray  was  born  on  9  December  1906  in  New  York,  New  York.  She  claims 
as  her  second  hometown,  Wolfeboro,  Ne’  Hampshire,  to  which  she  first  traveled  in 
the  simmer  of  1907.  She  attended  Vassar  College,  graduating  in  1928,  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  a  Vassar  College  Fellowship.  She  attended  Yale  University,  where  she 
received  the  degrees  of  MA  in  1930,  and  PhD  in  1934,  together  with  election  to  Sigma 
Xi  and  two  Sterling  Scholarships. 

She  returned  to  V.ssar  as  an  Assistant  in  Mathematics  in  1931 ,  becoming  successively, 
Instructor,  Assistant  Professor,  and  Associate  Professor.  During  this  time,  she 
received  a  Vassar  Faculty  Fellowship  and  studied  at  New  York  University  (1491-42). 

In  December  1943,  she  entered  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  and  attended  the  USNR 
Midshipman's  School-W  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Upon  graduation,  she  was  com¬ 
missioned  Lieutenant  (JG)  and  ordered  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Computatior  Project 
at  Harvard.  Here,  she  learned  to  program  the  first  large-sc-jle  digital  computer, 
Mark  I.  In  1946,  she  resigned  from  her  1 eave-of-abseoce  from  Vassar  and  joined  the 
Harvard  Faculty  as  a  Research  Fellow  m  Engineering  Sciences  and  Applied  Physics  at 
the  Computation  Laboratory  where  work  conti rued  on  the  Mark  II  and  Mark  III  com¬ 
puters  for  the  Navy.  In  1946,  she  received  the  Naval  Ordnance  Development  Award. 

In  1949,  she  joined,  as  Senior  Mathematician,  the  Eckert-Maucnly  Computer  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  then  building  the  UNIVAC  I,  the  first  commercial  large-scale 
electronic  computer.  She  remained  with  the  company  as  a  Senior  Programmer  when  it 
was  bought  by  Remington  Rand  and  later  merged  into  the  Sperry  Corporation.  She  was 
appointed  Systems  Engineer,  Director  of  Automatic  Programming  in  1952  when  she  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  paper  on  compilers.  In  1964,  she  became  Staff  Scientist  Systems 
Programming.  She  retired  from  the  UNIVAC  Division  of  the  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
in  December  1971,  while  on  military  leave. 

During  the  years  from  1952  tc  the  present,  she  has  published  over  fifty  papers  and 
articles  on  software  and  programming  languages.  Her  interest  in  applica.ions  pro¬ 
gramming  sent  her  to  the  first  meeting  of  CODASYL  with  a  strong  interest  in  the 
development  of  COBOL.  She  has  also  served  on  the  ANSI  X3.4  Committee  on  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  computer  languages.  She  is  presently  serving  on  the  CODASYL  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee. 

She  has  served,  starting  in  1959,  first  as  Visiting  Lecturer*,  in  1962,  as  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor;  in  1963,  as  Visiting  Associate  Professor;  and  since  1973,  as 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  Moore  School  of  Electrical  Engineering  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1971,  she  was  appointed  Professorial  Lecturer 
in  Management  Science  at  the  George  Washington  University  and  served  until  1978. 

In  1962,  she  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engineers.  In  1964,  she  was  selected  to  receive  the  1964  Achievement  Award  by  the 
Society  of  Women  Engineers.  In  1969,  the  Data  Processing  Management  Association 
selected  her  as  their  first  Computer  Sciences  "Man-of-the-Year."  The  American 
Federation  of  Information  Processing  Societies  gave  her  the  Harry  Goode  Memorial 
Award  in  1970.  In  1971,  the  UNIVAC  Division  of  the  Sperry  Corporation  initiated 
the  Grace  Murray  Hopper  Award  for  young  computer  personnel  to  be  awarded  annually 
by  the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery.  In  1972,  she  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  from  the  Newark  College  of  Engineering,  a  Wilbur 
Lucius  Cross  Medal  from  Yale  University,  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Association 
of  Computer  Programmers  and  Analysts.  In  1973,  she  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  from  the  C.W.  Post  College  of  Long  Island  University,  was  elected 
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to  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering,  was  presented  with  the  Legion 
of  Merit  by  the  Navy,  and  was  selected  as  a  Distinguished  fellow  of  the  British 
Computer  Society.  In  1974,  she  received  the  honorary  degree.  Doctor  of  Laws,  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  50th  Anniversary  Convocation  honoring  the 
Moore  School  of  Electrical  Engineering.  In  1976,  she  received  the  Distinguished  * 
Member  Award  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  Chapter  of  the  Association  for  Computing 
Machinery,  and  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Science  from  Pratt  Institute.  In  1979,  she 
received  the  W.  Wallace  McDowell  Award  from  the  Institute  of  Elactrical  and  Elec¬ 
tronic  Engineers  (IEEE)  Society.  In  1980,  she  received  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award  from  the  Navy,  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Science  from  Linkoping  University, 

Sweden,  Honorary  Doctor  of  Science  from  Bucknell  University,  and  an  Honorary  Doctor 
of  Science  from  Acadia  University,  Neva  Scotia.  In  1981,  she  received  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Science  degrees  from  Loyola  University,  Chic? go  and  the  Southern  Illinois 
State  University  and  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Public  Service  from  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 

She  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers,  a  member 
of  the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery,  the  Data  Processing  Management  Assoc¬ 
iation,  the  Armed  Forces  Communi cations  and  Electronics  Association,  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  and  the  International  Oceanographic  Foundation. 

She  maintained  her  close  connection  with  the  Naval  Reserve  and  was  successively 
promoted  to  Lieutenant,  Lieutenant  Commander  and  Commander.  At  the  end  of  1966, 
she  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  Commander  in  the  Retired  Reserve.  She  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  on  1  August  1967.  Jn  2  August  1973,  she  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  She  is  presently  serving,  on 
active  duty,  with  the  Naval  Data  Automation  Command,  as  NAVDAC-00H. 
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GOAL  SETTING/ ACTION  PLANNING 
Fourth  General  Session 
Captain  Michael  D.  Meyer,  USAF 


Why  are  we  caught  in  activity  traps  of  doing  tasks  but  not  knowing  where  we  are 
going?  Why  is  there  no  delineation  of  goals?  The  Organizational  Assessment 
Package  (OAF)  for  your  group  shows  that  most  leaders  and  supervisors  know  the  goals 
of  their  organization,  but  it  shows  that  subordinates  did  not  know  the  goals. 

In  fact,  550  people  never  or  only  occasionally  set  goals  within  the  organization. 

If  we  set  goals  for  fun  times,  why  not  for  the  things 
that  are  really  important  in  our jobs--our  professions? 
As  O.H.  Lawrence  said:  "Work  should  be  fun."  It  will 
be  more  fun  if  you  know  what  you're  doing. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  how  you  can  organize  goals 
and  link  them  to  the  goals  of  the  organization  and  to 
the  goals  of  your  subordinates  so  that  they  will  know 
what  is  expected  of  them.  Paul  Meyer  put  it  well: 

"If  you're  not  making  the  progress  toward  your  goal 
that  you  would  like  to  make,  it  is  simply  because 
your  goals  are  not  clearly  defined." 

You  have  to  sit  down  and  write  out  those  goals.  You 
must  be  aware  of  what  each  means.  Goal  setting  is 
where  you  are  headed,  boom  or  bust.  Action  plans  are 
your  ways  of  organizing  the  goal  so  you  can  set  and 
communicate  expectations.  Interpersonal  skills  are 
your  ways  of  relating  to  your  subordinates  and  telling 
them  of  your  expectations. 


Why  don't  we  set  goals?  We  procrastinat&  doing  daily 
tasks.  We  give  priority  to  paperwork,  meetings,  and 
fulfilling  the  supervisor's  expectations.  So  how  do 
you  have  the  time  to  set  your  own  goals?  You  have  to 
sit  down  and  do  it.  As  leaders  and  managers  that's 
your  job.  What  is  your  role  perception?  Where  do 
you  fit  in  with  the  organizational  scheme? 

When  people  get  around  to  setting  goals  having  worked 
beyond  the  question  of  "am  I  doing  it  right?"  they  do 
encounter  problems.  What  we  must  do  is  benefit  from 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  identified  their 
mistakes.  Those  mistakes  include  a  failure  to  set 
objectives.  There  was  a  failure  to  prioritize;  to 
know  what  is  most  important  and  when  it  is  important. 
There  was  a  failure  to  help;  to  be  responsible  for 
meeting  the  known  and  unknown  needs  of  subordinates. 
There  was  a  failure  to  provide  them  the  expertise  needed  to  reach  expectations. 
They  ignored  feedback  which  is  so  vital  in  carrying  out  any  goal.  There  was  a 
failure  in  recognition.  Is  there  a  balance  between  communicating  to  people  the 
good  they  do  and  the  bad  that  they  do?  There  was  a  failure  to  develop  relation¬ 
ships,  without  which,  you  don't  bring  all  of  your  people  into  the  organization. 
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Where  do  you  fit  in?  You  fit  in  at  the  position  of  leader.  You  are  the  pivotal 
point  in  goal  setting  and  in  linking  the  system  to  those  goals.  You  must  determine 
your  goals.  You  must  organize  them  so  that  they  are  consistent  and  support  the 
overall  organizational  issues,  for  example;  do  you  belong  to  a  technical  library? 
Do  you  need  to  develop  a  bigger  reference  center  for  specific  areas  in  ordef  to 
support  the  development  of  an  engineering  development  center?  Organize  goals  and 
prioritize  thrm  so  that  you  know  what  needs  to  be  done.  Use  interpersonal  skills 
of  talking  with  people,  giving  feedback,  telling  them  when  they  arc  doing  right 
and  wrong.  Telling  people  what  you  expect  from  them  means  sitting  down,  talking, 
and  telling  them  what  must  be  done  to  succeed. 

Porter  Lawler's  motivational  model  shows  role  perception  and  ability  as  things 
which  will  determine  effort  and  which  is  redefined  here  as  motivation.  Your  job, 
through  the  use  of  interpersonal  skills,  is  to  motivate  people.  People  are  more 
motivated  if  they  know  where  they're  going.  Surveys  show  that  when  people  set 
goals,  they  change  tilings.  It  will  work  for  you  too!  You  also  have  to  analyze 
tasks  by  reviewing  functions,  policies,  and  regulations.  In  fact,  review  why  you 
are  in  existence. 

One  library  out  there  supports  a  training  center.  They  survey  all  students  who  use 
their  library;  they  ask,  "did  you  get  things  you  needed?  Were  we  timely?  Did  we 
have  the  resources?*'  Then  they  ballot  the  survey.  You're  going  to  have  to  develop 
those  things.  You  must  determine  what  is  measurable  to  see  if  you're  supporting 
your  customers  and  if  so,  how  you  are  supporting  them. 

how  that  you  have  clear,  specific  goals,  you  must  figure  out  a  way  te  implement 
them.  You  must  get  support  from  your  boss,  make  sure  these  goals  are  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  organization,  and  make  sure  they're  insistent  with  its 
regulations  and  policies.  Once  you  have  upper  management’s  support,  approval,  ar.d 
a  way  to  measure,  then  you  must  construct  your  action  plan.  It  is  a  lot  of  work. 

Planning  ’$  essential.  It's  work,  but  it’s  your  jot  a  leader  and  manager. 

Your  action  plan  is  a  way  of  organizing  your  goal,  it's  a  matter  of  strategy. 

What  are  strategies?  They  are  policies—the  way  we're  going  to  do  something. 

For  example,  who  is  best  involved  in  this  project  to  attain  the  goal?  You  must 
also  look  at  the  allocation  of  resources,  figure  out  how  much  money  your  goal  will 
cost,  what  kind  of  manpower  you'll  need,  and  how  much  training  will  be  required. 

Only  you  will  know. 

Dr-.  Galvin  brought  up  the  constraints  that  you  will  have  to  work  with,  i.e.,  unions, 
grievance  boards,  etc.,  constraints  built  into  the  system,  which  must  be  considered. 

You  must  establish  evaiuati on/review  times.  When  will  review  be  necessary? 

Establish  2  review  plan  and  keep  it  current;  it  is  a  visual  tool  which  can  be  seen 
and,  by  which,  progress  can  be  measured. 

Now  that  you  have  an  action  plan,  support  from  above,  and  a  good  goal  statement 
you  need  to  get  support  and  commitment  from  people  who  will  be  doing  the  tasks. 

You,  as  managers  and  leaders,  don't  do  everything.  If  you  do,  you're  not  dele¬ 
gating  enough. 

It's  dangerous  business  to  delegate  because  you  have  to  understand  people,  develop 
a  relationship  with  them,  and  understand  their  skills  and  abilities.  When  we  dele¬ 
gate  something,  and  we  have  to  delegate  in  order  to  get  commitment  for  our  projects, 
we  have  to  understand  our  people  in  order  to  set  performance  expectations.  Once  we 
understand  that  and  nave  their  commitment  then  we  are  off!  The  project's  started, 
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Now.  look  at  the  factors  to  be  measured  when  we  established  our  goal.  We  must 
review  to  determine  if  we  are  really  making  it,  we  must  determine  where  and  when 
to  feedback  into  the  system,  and  we  must  analyze  to  find  out  if  our  needs  are  being 
met.  It  may  be  that  our  action  plan  must  be  refined.  Action  plans  must  be  refined 
in  accordance  with  feedback.  Murphy's  corollary  applies:  "You  must  do  something 
else  before  you  can  do  that  which  you  want  to  do."  You  may  have  to  go  back  to 
look  at  the  goal  statement  to  determine  if  it  is  really  realistic. 

Once  again,  your  role  is  to  use  your  analytical  skills  to  identify  problems  and 
tasks  that  support  the  organization.  You  also  have  another  role;  to  get  commitment 
from  subordinates  to  create  or  stimulate  their  motivation.  How  is  this  done? 

There  are  ways  to  approach  it  but  you  must  develop  effective  interpersonal  skills, 
make  sure  you  are  creating  the  right  picture  and  hit  the  right  button  to  turn 
people  on.  How  is  it  done?  There  will  be  a  workshop  following  this  lecture  in 
which  you  will  undertake  the  tasks  of  establishing  goals  and  creating  action  plans. 
It  will  give  you  a  background  so  that  you  will  be  more  at  ease  when  it  comes  to  the 
actual  experience  of  trying  it  in  the  field. 

Obviously,  to  get  predictable  outcomes,  planning  is  required.  Determine  what  you 
really  want  from  particular  persons,  what  help  they  will  need,  and  what  aid  you 
can  give  them.  Why  must  you  do  this?  It's  necessary  to  get  a  relationship  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  people  who  will  be  working  with  you  to  implement  your  goals.  You 
must  establish  two-way  comm-.mi cations.  You  must  get  their  commitment  and  you  can't 
know  that  you  have  if  until  you  get  their  feedback. 

How  do  you  get  commitment?  You  describe  the  situation,  explore  differences  of 
opinion,  look  at  the  agreement  ar.d  disagreement  areas,  explore  alternatives,  then 
close  in  and  get  commitment.  But  remember  to  employ  situational  behavior;  be 
specific  and  don'c  attack  the  individual.  You  must  tell  individuals  what  you  want 
to  do,  what  you  expect  of  them,  and  what  performance  level  is  expected.  You  must 
tell  them  and  note  the  impact  of  this  plan. 

Conversation,  normally,  has  been  one-way  up  to  now.  You  must  now  turn  it  into  a 
two-way  dialogue.  First,  you  can’t  be  an  adversary.  If  you  meet  negativism  and 
then  get  into  the  "yes,  but..."  game,  you're  being  inflexible  and  you  will  close 
the  conversation  by  causing  the  other  person  to  clam  up.  Focus  on  areas  of  dis¬ 
agreement.  Find  what  areas  a  person  can't  support  and  find  out  why  he  or  she  can't 
support  them.  Objections  will  occur  because  the  whole  concept  of  setting  goals  ar.d 
expectations  is  strange  and  new  to  most  people.  It's  threatening  so  people  will 
object.  If  you  have  built  a  rapport  then  resistance  can  be  changed. 

The  first  objection,  that  of  resisting  the  new,  is  the  only  real  objection  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  time.  That  means  that  seventy-five  percent  of  the  time,  people 
hide  their  real  objections.  You're  going  to  have  to  work  out  what  the  real  objec¬ 
tions  are;  why  people  can't  give  real  support  and  commitment  to  a  plan.  You're 
going  to  have  to  work  through  them  with  good  communication  skills.  When  looking 
at  the  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement  find  the  positive  things.  Identify 
areas  agreed  upon.  However,  if  ninety  percent  of  the  questions  you  ask  can  be 
answered  "yes"  or  "no",  you  won't  get  the  information  you  need.  Ask  open-ended 
questions,  i.e.,  how  would  you  do  it?  Or  even,  'Why  can't  you  support  this"?  Watch 
the  "why"  question  because  it  tends  to  call  for  justification  of  a  position  in  a 
threatening  way. 

Use  non-verbal  active  listening  skills.  When  a  oerson  is  finished  with  a  statement, 
ask  a  lead-on  question.  If  you're  understanding  what  they're  saying,  let  them 


know  it.  Use  restatement,  not  paraphrasing.  When  somebody  has  said  something, 
throw  it  back  to  them  to  clarify  what  they're  saying-same  statement,  just  rear¬ 
ranged  and  made  into  a  question. 

Use  silence.  If  you've  asked  an  important  question  do  not  expect  an  immediate 
answer  or  indicate  that  you  want  an  immediate  answer.  Give  the  person  time  to 
formulate  a  response.  Also,  when  the  person  has  finished  with  a  statement,  sit 
back  and  be  silent.  He  or  she  will  explain  more  and  give  you  more  information. 

You  may  need  a  close-ended  question  to  get  commitment,  i.e.,  "If  I  understand  you 
right,  then  you  can  support  this  new  data  system?"  "Yes."  "I  understand  that  you 
do  not  want  to  go  to  the  computer  training  session?"  "No."  The  close-ended 
question  is  to  be  used  for  clarifying  areas  on  which  you  agree  or  disagree. 

Once  you  find  that  you  have  areas  on  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  take  those  areas 
and  work  with  them.  Your  goals  will  have  the  merit  of  being  advantageous  to  your 
organization  and  your  subordinates  will  recognize  it.  So,  if  disagreements  exist, 
they  will  be  valid.  In  areas  of  disagreement  have  alternatives  which  can  be 
presented.  You  can  always  find  support  for  at  least  one  of  them. 

Finally,  you  have  to  close?  to  nail  down  a  commitment.  I  suggest  that  you  write 
down  the  resolution  so  they  will  have  a  copy  of  what  is  expected  of  them  and  what 
they're  responsible  for.  For  example,  "Do  you  understand  that  this  report  I  want 
is  to  be  letter-perfect?"  "Yes,  I  understand  that."  Or,  "Do  you  understand  that 
I  want  all  information  on  this  computer  system  in  60  days?"  "Yes  I  understand  that." 
Make  sure  people  understand  what  you  want.  Nail  it  down! 

Timing  is  important  too  and  will  improve  with  practice.  When  a  person  is  ready  to 
give  a  commitment,  whether  five  minutes  or  five  hours  later,  nail  them  down  imme¬ 
diately  and  follow  up.  Make  them  feel,  not  crowded,  but  important.  Don't  crowd 
them  and  don't  over-control  them. 

Subordinates  will  expect  you,  after  you've  given  them  a  task,  to  be  a  buffer. 

They  want  advance  warnings  of  changes,  they  want  feedback  and  they  want  to  know 
if  they're  on  target. 

If  goals  are  clear  and  specific  people  will  have  pride  in  their  work,  be  motivated, 
and  they  will  like  their  job.  'They  will  be  satisfied  and  get  the  feeling  of  get¬ 
ting  things  done.  Clear  goals  put  the  onus  of  action  on  each  person.  They  improve 
morale,  personal  relationships,  communications,  and  can  be  used  to  measure  per¬ 
formance.  Finally,  clear  goals  enable  you  to  avoid  the  trap  of  taking  up  tasks 
when  you  don't  know  what's  ahead. 
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CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  D.  MEYER 


Captain  Michael  D.  Meyer  is  a  regular  officer  who  received  his  commission 
thru  ROTC  in  1971.  After  attending  the  Aircraft  Maintenance  Officer  Course 
at  Chanute  AFB,  he  was  stationed  at  Grand  Forks  AFB  NDL  He  remained  in  the 
maintenance  officer  career  field  for  eight  years  serving  in  Thailand,  Guam, 
Arkansas  and  the  Netherlands.  He  has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
and  a  Master  of  Science  in  Physiology  from  the  University  of  Arizona.  He 
also  has  a  Master  of  Science  in  Operations  Management  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  Captain  Meyer  has  completed  Squadron  Officer  School  in  residence 
and  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  by  correspondence.  He  has  three  years 
experience  as  an  instructor  for  Troy  State  University  and  the  City  Colleges 
of  Chicago.  His  decorations  include  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal.  Captain 
Meyer  is  an  instructor  for  the  Air  Force  Officer  Orientation  School  which 
teaches  newly  commissioned  officers  the  basics  of  good  officership,  group 
dynamics.  Air  Force  doctrine.  Military  strategies,  drill  and  ceremonies, 
employment  of  forces,  wing/base  organizations,  career  planning  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  He  is  instrumental  in  creating 
a  motivational  environment  for  new  chaplains,  JAGs,  engineers  and  reserve 
direct  commissi onees. 
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RESOLVING  PERFORMANCE  PROBLEMS 
Fifth  General  Session 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  L.  Saddler,  USAF 


In  this  session  let's  do  a  review  and  then  have  a  look 
forward  to  the  rest  of  the  workshop. 

The  facilitators  and  I  noted  that  there  was  some 
frustration  with  the  goals  exercise.  I  trust  that 
these  exercises  have  caused  you  to  focus  on  goals. 
Hopefully,  the  exercises  have  helped  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  needs  do  exist  within  the  system  and  they 
should  be  addressed.  You  are  the  ones  to  address 
them  and  here  is  >he  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  recognize  the  methods  of  address¬ 
ing  those  needs.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  system  and  needs.  There  are 
two  needs:  first,  the  need  to  be  able  to  organize,  to  go  through  the  task  of 
problem  analysis,  write  a  goal,  and  engage  in  master  planning  and  second,  the 
ability  to  structure  interpersonal  communications  with  both  subordinates  and  the 
boss,  if  applicable.  However,  first  you  must  have  a  plan! 

I  sensed  tension  in  the  triads,  but  noticed  that  you  all  became  more  relaxed  as  the 
work  went  on.  We  play  games  like  we  live  our  lives  whether  you  realize  it  or  not. 

Once  you  became  a  part  of  the  triad  in  goal  setting,  it  was  you  playing  yourself  in 

those  roles.  It  is  better  to  learn  about  yourself  in  games  rather  than  in  the  hard 

life  of  being  a  supervisor  or  leader.  I  hope  you  will  take  that  with  you. 

The  commitment  model  is  a  general  model  to  think  through.  You  have  to  adapt  it  to 
your  situation.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  need  to  talk  about  if  you  want 
to  get  a  commitment.  There  must  be  a  planned,  well  thought  out  way  to  get  a  com¬ 
mitment.  Think  this  through  and  adapt  it  to  your  own  style  of  leadership  and  per¬ 
sonality. 

We  talked  about  communication  in  the  seminar;  about  asking  the  right  kinds  of 
questions  resulting  in  accurate  and  helpful  feedback.  As  the  workshop  went  on, 
the  leader  who  had  done  most  of  the  talking  became  more  of  a  listener  and  more 
open-ended  questions  came  from  the  participants!  In  tomorrow’s  exercises  when  you 
are  dealing  with  a  performance  problem,  one  of  the  things  you  must  remember  is  the 
use  of  the  question.  Communication  becomes  a  critical  asset  to  leaders  and  to 
supervisors. 

Captain  Hopper  said  it  as  well  as  I  have  ever  heard  it  put.  She  had  to  stop  and 
personally  see  that  her  youngsters  could  communicate  both  orally  and  in  written 
form.  It  was  so  vital  to  her  job  as  a  leader  in  the  Navy's  effort  to  bring  sys¬ 
tems  on  line,  that  she  chose  to  take  care  of  it  herself.  We  spend  literally  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  sendino  people  away  to  communications  seminars  and  it  still  remains 
one  of  our  biggest  problems.  The  reason  we  stress  these  interaction  and  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  in  our  business  is  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  for  you  to  find 
out  about  communication  and  to  learn  what  you  are  doing  wrong.  You  cannot  be  an 
effective  leader  or  manager  unless  you  have  the  ability  to  communicate.  The  key 
to  this  is  the  ability  to  listen.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  workshop  told  me  that 
they  got  so  involved  in  the  role  that  they  weren't  listening  to  the  other  person. 
Active  listening  involves  not  only  hearing  the  words  but  in  seeing  non-verbal  com¬ 
munications  and  having  some  empathy  with  the  person  as  wel*.  We  have  to  learn  how 
to  actively  listen  as  well  as  talk  to  people. 
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The  last  thing,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  is  that  when  dealing  with  performance  prob¬ 
lems  th|  focus  should  be  on  the  performance  and  not  on  the  individual.  That  is 
very  difficult  to  do.  Once  you  can  accomplish  this  you  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
resolve  the  performance  problems  of  your  subordinates. 

Let's  go  back  and  reflect.  Remember,  I  told  you  that  there  was  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
dependency  in' the  leader-management  mosaic.  I  hope  that  some  of  this  comes  across 
now  that  you  have  worked  a  few  of  the  problems.  The  planning  exercise  you  went 
through  and  the  goal  setting  should  help  you  establish  guidelines  in  setting  your 
individual  style  for  resolving  performance  problems.  It  is  an  art  form.  You  are 
responsible  for  the  resolution  of  your  problems. 

There  should  be  communication  between  supervisors  and  workers.  Employees  should  be 
fully  aware  of  the  expectations  and  performance  level  expected  of  them.  Super¬ 
visors  should  be  certain  subordinates  can  handle  assignments  and,  lastly,  super¬ 
visors  should  reward  good  performance  or  at  least  recognize  it  and  be  aware  of 
human  beings'  needs  for  recognition  as  well  as  advancement. 
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MANAGEMENT  CAN’T  BE  TAUGHT 

Lieutenant  General  Raymond  B.  Furlong,  USAF  (Ret) 


My  duties  in  Air  University  have  long  since 
terminated,  but  my  pride  in  it  remains.  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  25th  Military  Librar¬ 
ians  Workshop  chose  to  meet  under  the  auspices 
of  Air  University  Library  which  is  without  peer 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  equally 
appropriate  that  you  should  turn  to  the  Leader¬ 
ship  and  Management  Development  Center  for  the 
substance  of  your  program;  an  organization 
without  peer  in  this  field. 

At  the  same  time,  the  only  important  people 
here  are  the  librarians.  You  have  favored  Air 
University  with  the  confidence  represented  by 
your  presence.  What  can  Air  University  do  to 
help  you  with  your  responsibilities?  Air 
University  can't  provide  answers,  it  can  pro¬ 
vide  ideas.  Air  University  can't  provide  solu¬ 
tions,  it  can  provide  understanding.  The  really  important  issue  is  not  what  you 
learn  here,  but  rather  what  you  do  when  you  leave  here. 

I  am  here,  ostensibly,  because  there  is  the  vain  hope  that  I  can  offer  views  which 
might  be  of  some  help  to  you  in  deciding  what  to  do.  My  role  is  one  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  quotation  from  Balzac,  "So  he  had  grown  rich  at  last  and  thought  to 
transmit  to  his  only  son  all  the  cut-and-dried  experience  which  he  himself  had 
purchased  at  the  price  of  his  lost  illusions.  A  last  noble  illusion  of  age."  I 
draw  that  particular  quotation  from  a  book  published  by  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  A  quotation  used  to  introduce  a  chapter  entitled  "Management  Can't  Be 
Taught,"  and,  indeed,  I  think  that's  my  message. 

It  is  the  premise  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  that  they  can't  teach  you  any¬ 
thing  but  that  you  can  learn  and  that  one  learns  only  by  doing.  Harvard  Business 

School  gives  its  students  two  years  of  experience  !n  making  decisions.  There  are 
no  lectures  and  no  textbooks.  No  one  ever  tells  you  how  to  do  anything.  There 
are  no  orders.  You  have  to  do  it  yourself.  Management  cannot  be  taught  but  it 
can  be  learned. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  management  as  this  task  was  performed  by  some  very 

competent  people.  For  some  five  years,  I  served  as  a  water  boy  on  the  varsity  team 

of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  was  a  military  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  worked  for  Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  Mr.  David  Packard,  Mr.  Kenneth  Rush,  and 
Mr.  William  Clements.  One  of  the  important  things  I  learned  from  this  experience 
is  that  management  is  idiosyncratic.  It  varies  very  much  with  the  individual  that 
fills  the  position.  That's  something  we  can  take  as  a  source  of  satisfaction  when 
we  manage  in  a  way  different  from  someone  else  and  when  we  have  a  boss  who  is 
different  from  the  one  that  preceded  him.  It  is  characteristic  of  management  that 
it  is  idiosyncratic.  There  is  not  a  single  way  to  manage.  Everyone  manages  in  a 
different  way.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  are  managers  differ¬ 
ent  but  also  that  each  manager  should  vary  in  the  way  he  manages.  An  article  from 
the  Harvard  Business  Review  reported  that  "Managers  who  consistently  accomplish  a 
lot  are  notably  inconsistent  in  their  manner  of  attacking  problems.  They  contin¬ 
ually  change  their  focus,  their  priorities,  their  behavior  patterns  with  superiors 


and  subordinates,  and,  indeed,  their  own  executive  styles.  In  contrast,  managers 
who  consistently  accomplish  little  are  usually  predictably  constant  in  what  they 
concentrate  on  and  how  they  go  at  their  work.  Consistency,  if  our  findings  are 
correct,  is  indeed  the  hobgoblin  of  small  and  inconsequential  accomplishments." 

The  authors  also  looked  at  a  series  of  managers  who  had  failed.  They  found  that 
.  .  .  "When  the  failure  patterns  are  examined  as  a  group,  t,.ey  are  so  numerous  and 
contradictory  that  they  may  seem  frightening.  Managers  get  involved  in  too  much 
detail  or  too  little,  they  are  too  cautious  or  too  bold,  they  are  too  critical  or 
too  accepting,  they  are  too  tough  or  too  supportive,  they  delegate  too  much  or  too 
infrequently.  They  plan,  they  analyze,  and  they  procrastinate  -  or  they  blindly 
plunge  ahead  day  after  day  without  arithmetic,  homework,  analysis  or  plans.  They 
are  excessively  aware  of  their  weaknesses  and  damaging  compulsive  tendencies  or 
they  have  blind  spots.  It  is  a  curious  yet  reasonable  fact  that  nearly  all  mana¬ 
gers  tend  to  settle  into  a  fairly  rigid  or  limited  executive  style.  In  contrast, 
the  high  accompli shers  seem  to  tune  into  the  fact  that  the  demands  upon  a  manager 
vary  enormously  from  one  situation  and.  one  period  of  time  to  another." 

If  that  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  then  what  is  your  role  and  function 
as  a  manager?  What  on  earth  are  you  doing?  What  objectives  should  you  seek?  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  there  are  three. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  of  management.  These  include  the 
normal  financial  tools,  the  normal  tools  of  cuantitative  analysis  and  so  on.  You 
never  know  when  those  tools  will  be  useful  to  you  but  you  need  to  understand  what 
they  are. 

Secondly,  you  need  an  understanding  of  human  behavior.  If  you  are  to  get  anything 
done  as  a  manager,  you  have  to  get  it  done  through  people.  So  you  need  to  under¬ 
stand  them,  their  motivations,  and  how  you  can  bring  them  to  work  with  you.  I 
believe  that  the  case  can  be  made  that  the  central  function  of  society  is  influ¬ 
encing  human  behavior. 

Finally,  I  think  that  you  need  to  understand  something  about  management  theory. 

It  is  useful  to  understand  concepts  of  organization;  it  is  useful  to  understand 
concepts  and  ideas  like  planning,  organizing  and  counseling.  I  would  caution  you 
that  should  you  excel  in  acquiring  the  types  of  knowledge  I  have  just  described, 
there  is  no  assurance  you  will  be  a  good  manager.  Another  article  concluded  "how 
effectively  the  manager  will  perform  the  job  cannot  be  predicted  by  the  number  of 
degrees  he  holds,  the  grades  he  received  in  school  or  the  formal  management  educa¬ 
tion  programs  he  attends.  Academic  achievement  is  not  a  valid  yardstick  to  use  in 
measuring  management  potential,"  and  I  believe  that. 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Puryear  has  written  a  book  on  the  early  Air  Force  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(Stars  in  Flight:  A  Study  in  Air  Force  Character  and  Leadership).  He  examined 
the  cadet  days  of  Generals  Arnold,  Spaatz,  Vandenberg,  and  White  with  the  thought 
that  perhaps  one  could  identify  characteristics  which  would  help  understand  why 
they  ended  up  as  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  history  is  terribly  unrewarding  for  this 
purpose. 

Neither  Arnold,  Spaatz,  nor  Vandenberg  ever  held  a  cadet  rank  at  the  military 
academy.  They  were  median  or  below  in  academic  achievement.  I  think  Arnold  and 
Spaatz  were  somewhat  toward  the  bottom  quarter  when  it  came  to  disciplinary 
records  in  the  academy.  The  sole  exception,  the  only  individual  who  demonstrated 
any  significant  degree  of  greatness  and  promise,  was  General  White.  Perhaps  an 
exception  proved  the  rule.  My  conclusion  from  this  is  that  while  one  needs  to 


recognize  tools  of  management,  he  needs  to  understand  that  tools  are  not  answers 
and  the  mastery  of  tools  is  no  assurance  of  mastery  of  management. 

Let  me  offer  a  simplistic  way  to  think  about  the  process  of  management.  The 
greatest  compliment  one  could  get  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  was  the  comment, 
"That  makes  sense."  I  think  that  is  not  an  over-simplification.  Excellence  in 
management  is  indeed  based  on  common  sense,  but  then,  that  requires  some  sort  of 
understanding  of  what  one  means  ty  common  sense  and  what  are  its  characteristics. 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  know  or  find  what  factors  bear 
on  a  problem  or  on  an  issu°.  That's  a  reasonably  straight  forward  process  but  not 
terribly  exact.  The  next  step  is  to  weigh  the  factors.  I  think  perhaps  this  is 
the  heart  of  good  management.  When  you  hear  a  decision  discussed,  one  of  which  you 
are  a  part  or  one  which  you  have  observed,  a  routine  comment  is  "Well,  that  makes 
sense,"  or  conversely,  "That  doesn't  make  sense  at  all."  It  is  the  criteria  that 
we  rather  routinely  apply  to  a  decision.  It  is  common  sense  to  know  the  factors, 
but  the  skill  of  management  lies  in  weighing  them.  Once  you  have  applied  the 
weights  to  the  factors,  you  have  essentially  described  the  solution. 

How  do  you  proceed  when  placed  in  a  management  position?  I  try  to  do  three  kinds 
of  things.  First,  I  try  to  figure  out  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  That  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  have  asked  so  many  times  that  people  are  tired  of  hearing  it.  I  would 
stop  asking  it  if  it  did  not  remain  the  best  question.  Because  when  we  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  we  can  establish  values  and  priorities  and  weigh  the 
factors  that  bear. 

Secondly,  I  try  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  situation  within  which  I 
find  myself.  There  are  external  and  internal  factors  that  bear  and  anyone  in  a 
management  position  must  understand  what  they  are.  What  are  the  needs  of  and  the 
burdens  placed  on  your  organization. 

Finally,  I  make  a  personal  judgment  on  what  I  bring  to  the  situation.  What  are  my 
strengths  and  what  are  my  weaknesses.  How  can  I  bring  these  to  bear  on  the -needs 
of  the  organization.  I  believe  you  can  think  about  that.  I  don't  think  one  need 
walk  into  any  sort  of  management  position  or  leadership  position  unprepared.  I 
believe  that  preparation  can  be  a  product  of  a  logical  thought  process.  What  is 
the  situation  within  which  you  find  yourself  and  what  do  you  bring  to  it? 

A  rinal  factor,  and  one  that  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  but  may  be  the  most  critical 
of  all,  is  that  of  leadership.  I  think  many  here  may  be  familiar  with  the  Air 
Force  definition  of  leadership  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best.  It  is  the  art  of 
influencing  people  in  a  way  to  eurn  their  obedience,  confidence,  respect  ana  loyal 
cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of  a  coirmon  objective.  I  accept  that  leadership  is  an 
a*t;  I  do  not  accept  that  it  is  God-given.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  art  of 
influencing  people  in  a  way  to  earn  their  obedience,  confidence,  and  respect. 

That  definition  makes  clear  that  leadership  comes  from  the  bottom,  not  from  the 
top.  I  can  appoint  an  individual  to  a  leadership  position  but  I  can  not  make  him 
a  leader.  A  leader  is  appointed,  not  by  me  but  by  those  whom  the  individual  would 
wish  to  lead. 

I  believe  strongly  that  leadership  and  management  are  different.  A  simplistic 
exampij  can  be  found  in  the  actions  of  two  of  cur  Secretaries  of  Defense.  You  may 
have  hoard  that  a  leader  satisfies  the  neec s  of  the  group.  Like  many  management 
principles,  this  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Secretary  McNamara  gave  the  uniformed 
services  the  most  combat-ready  force  that  we  had  ever  had  in  our  peacetime  history. 
He  gave  them  larger  force  levels,  larger  budgets,  and  larger  procurement.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  he  must  have  been  a  leader  -  he  gave  the  group  what  it  wanted.  Wrong. 
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They  hated  him  because  he  was  not  a  leader.  He  conveyed  the  view  that  he  did  not 
hold  his  subordinates  in  high  regard  and  would  not  turn  to  them  for  their  assist¬ 
ance  or  for  their  cooperation  -  a  splendid  manager. 

Secretary  Laird,  on  the  other  hand,  what  did  he  give  the  military?  -  declining 
force  size  every  year,  declining  budgets  every  year  and  restrictions  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  combat  power.  Obviously  no  leader.  Wrong  again.  They  liked  him.  Why? 
Because  he  formed  a  team  and  he  did  so  within  30  days  from  the  time  he  came  on 
board.  He  sought  and  valued  the  views  of  his  subordinates,  and  they  knew  ic.  He 
did  not  follow  all  their  views,  as  no  manager  will,  but  he  was  a  leader.  It's  my 
rather  contentious  premise  that  a  manager  is  not  necessarily  a  good  leader  but 
that  a  good  leader  will  almost  inevitably  be  a  good  manager.  The  reason  for  the 
latter  statement  is  that  if  a  man  is  a  good  leader,  I  believe  his  people  will 
give  him  their  all  to  make  him  look  good.  It's  much  easier  to  be  a  good  leader 
and  a  good  manager  because  your  people  will  help  you  reach  that  latter  objective 
if  you  don't  know  how  to  do  it  yourself. 

I  think  that  leadership,  rather  than  management,  is  our  greatest  need  and  we  fail 
in  leadership  in  all  of  the  standard  ways.  The  solutions  are  largely  self-evident. 
We  all  know  what  they  are;  we  just  don't  follow  them. 

There  is  a  crucially  important  characteristic  of  leadership  and  management  which 
has  been  ignored  in  the  material  presented  to  you  here.  This  characteristic  is 
that  it  is  fun;  it  is  one  enormous  source  of  personal  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

I  found  this  thought  captured  by  General  Russell  E.  Dougherty  when  he  spoke  to  a 
Strategic  Air  Command  Commander's  Conference  as  the  recently  retired  commander  of 
SAC.  He  said  that  the  conventional  wisdom  refers  to  retirement  as  the  golden 
years.  It  was  his  view,  and  mine,  that  the  golden  years  were  those  being  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  commanders.  The  responsibilities  of  command,  the  opportunity  to  get 
things  done  with  and  for  people  and  the  production  of  work  well  done  are  the 
greatest  satisfactions.  Seize  the  opportunity  to  manage,  do  it  well  and  savor  the 
joys  and  satisfactions  it  produces.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  better  to  be 
number  one  of  anything  than  number  two  of  anything  else. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  provided  you  ten  rules  for  successful  management.  First 
of  all,  because  it  would  have  been  a  service  and  perhaps  would  have  made  this  a 
worthwhile  experience.  The  second  reason  I'd  like  to  do  that  is  because  I  wish  I 
knew  what  they  were.  I  think  I  may  actually  have  sought  to  do  something  that  would 
be  of  greater  value  than  the  ten  mles.  I  sought  to  help  you  understand. 
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LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  RAYMOND  B.  FURLONG  (USAF,  Retired) 

Lieutenant  General  Raymond  B.  Furlong  is  a  graduate  of  Ursinas  College  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  chemistry.  He  holds  a  master's  degree  in  business 
administration  from  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  National  War  College.  General  Furlong 
began  his  Air  Force  career  as  an  aviation  cadet,  receiving  his  pilot  wings  and 
commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  September  1949.  During  the  Korean  War,  he 
flew  F-80s  with  the  8th  Fighter  Bomber  Group  and  completed  74  combat  missions  with 
154  flying  hours.  In  January  1952,  General  Furlong  became  Personnel  Officer  for 
the  63rd  Fighter  Interceptor  Group,  Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  MI.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  assigned  as  an  exchange  pilot  with  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Jacksonville  FL, 
undergoing  fighter-bomber,  all  weather  interceptor  reconnaissance,  and  carrier 
qualification  training.  In  September  1955  he  entered  Harvard  Business  School, 
Cambridge,  MA,  graduating  in  1957. 

General  Furlong  was  assigned  in  July  1957  to  Headquarters  United  States  Air  Forces 
in  Europe  (USAFE)  where  he  served  in  various  positions  in  the  Directorate  of 
Military  Personnel,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  In  July 
1961  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
KA.  After  graduation  in  July  1962,  General  Furlong  held  C-130  pilot  and  operations 
assignments  with  the  772nd  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  at  Sewart  Air  Force  Base,  TN, 
which  included  the  support  of  Army  Airborne  and  Continental  U.S.  Mobility  Operations. 
In  February  1963  he  became  Operations  Officer  for  the  772nd  Troop  Carrier  Squadron 
an  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  V A.  While  at  Langley,  he  also  served  as  Chief,  Rated 
Assignment  Branch,  Deputy  for  Personnel,  Headquarters  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC). 

In  November  1965  General  Furlong  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  United  States  Air 
Force,  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Studies  and  Analysis, 
where  he  was  an  operations  staff  officer  concerned  with  the  studies  and  analysis 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  airlift  in  support  of  Army  tactical  and  logistic  operations  inter- 
and  intra- theater.  From  August  1967  to  July  1968,  he  attended  the  National  War 
College,  Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 

General  Furlong  was  assigned  as  Military  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  July  1968  to  May  1973  assuming  duties  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Legislative  Affairs).  In  March  1975  General  Furlong 
was  assigned  as  Commander  of  Sheppard  Technical  Training  Center,  Sheppard  Air  Force 
Base,  TX. 

General  Furlong  was  appointed  Commander  of  Air  University,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL  in 
August  1975.  He  served  in  this  position  until  his  retirement  in  July  1979. 
Subsequent  to  his  retirement.  General  Furlong  served  as  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Financial  Affairs,  Alabama  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 
Sixth  General  Session 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  L.  Saddler 


It’s  time  for  stocktaking.  The  first  thing  we  wanted 
was  for  you  to  understand  the  feedback  data;  we 
wanted  you  to  see  the  results  of  the  survey  and  how  it 
affected  your  work  group  and  your  library,  and  we 
wanted  you  to  understand  how  librarians  think  about 
leadership  and  management  issues.  Another  thing  we've 
done,  as  a  result  of  the  Leadership  and  Management 
Development  Center  effort,  was  to  get  you  involved  in 
leadership  and  management  practices.  We  found  out 
what  Lt  Gen  Furlong  knew  intuitively  and  spoke  about  last  night.  People  can  learn 
to  be  better  leaders  and  managers  and,  most  times,  they  become  better  as  they  do 
it.  It's  not  only  a  matter  of  embracing  concepts  and  themes;  it's  a  matter  of 
getting  in  the  gym,  of  throwing  the  ball,  of  taking  the  first  bath. 

I  hope  that  has  been  the  result  of  these  exercises  -  to  show  you  that  you  can  do 
it.  I've  heard  you  say  that  you  have  more  confidence  now  that  you've  tried  it. 

You  can  take  that  a  step  further.  Dr.  Galvin  said  one  of  the  jobs  you  have  in 
library  science  is  to  let  your  staff  develop  and  reach  their  full  capacity.  That's 
your  job,  that  is  any  leader's  and  manager's  job;  to  develop  the  people  who  have  to 
continue  to  do  the  job,  maybe  after  you  go,  or  to  do  the  job  you  can't  do  totally 
by  yourself. 

These  are  the  things  we've  tried  to  convey.  We've  cried  to  practice  with  you  inter¬ 
personal  skills,  so  that  you  can  understand  the  data  and  take  it  back  and  share  it. 
We  wanted  to  share  with  you  how  you  can  use  this  information.  You  will  face  more 
than  just  one  or  two  interpersonal  situations.  Adapt  your  skills  to  apply  them  to 
the  various  situations  you  will  face  as  leader  and  manager. 

Leadership  and  management  is  an  art  form.  You  get  to  L-c  the  artist  and  that's 
where  the  fun  is.  I  want  you  to  think  through  this  concept  right  here.  It's  like 
cooking,  you  take  the  theory  of  the  recipe,  apply  your  hand  to  measuring  and  stir¬ 
ring,  add  temperature  and  then  you  have  the  opportunity  to  sample  the  result. 

Take  away  from  here  the  things  which  you've  learned,  even  the  small  things.  You've 
probably  come  up  with  10-15  ideas  generated  by  the  seminars,  workshops,  and  conver¬ 
sations  among  yourselves  and  with  our  staff.  Unfortunately,  some  of  you  won't  do 
it.  The  ideas  will  just  sort  of  fade  away,  like  that  idea  that  you  had  awhile  back 
for  a  new  kind  of  spice  cake.  If  you  want  to  spice  up  your  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment,  you're  going  to  have  to  get  into  the  game  and  try  to  do  the  thing  or  it  all 
goes  for  naught. 

When  people  come  together  in  large  or  small  groups,  not  everybody  sees  the  same 
thing  alike.  What  do  we  call  that?  We  call  that  a  scotoma;  it  means  a  blind  spot. 
Think  with  me,  if  you  will,  what's  the  most  dangerous  problem  and  most  critical 
effect  of  having  scotoma?  You  don't  know  what  it  is  that  you  do  not  see.  We  don't 
know  what  it  is  we  don't  see  and  we,  as  managers  and  leaders,  have  to  deal  with 
that  problem  and  it's  complexity.  Sometimes,  only  one  person  doesn't  see  what 
everybody  else  sees.  It's  our  jobs,  as  leaders  and  managers,  to  help  people  see 
what  we  want  them  tc  see. 

When  you  go  back  and  use  these  skills,  your  job  is  to  help  people  see  what  you  see. 
They're  not  going  to  see  it  at  first.  You  must-  be  a  clarifier.  Many  times,  when 
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people  don't  see  what  we  see  it  doesn't  take  us  long  to  clarify  it,  but  we  have  to 
actively  listen  and  observe  to  make  sure  that  the  person  who  doesn't  see  what  we 
want  them  to  see  feels  comfortable  enough  to  expose  their  blind  spots. 

As  leaders  and  managers  you  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  not  all  people 
will  be  able  to  see  what  you  want  them  to  see.  You'll  have  to  compensate  for  that 
through  patience  and  understanding.  You'll  have  to  deal  with  their  frustrations. 
You'll  have  to  try,  no  doubt  at  great  length, to  clarify  what  it  is  you  want  them 
to  see. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  three  critical  issues  for  the  1 980 ' s  that  we'll  all  have  to 
face  as  leaders  and  managers.  As  leaders  and  managers  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
diverse  values  that  people  bring  to  the  workplace.  As  librarians  you  will  not  be 
spared  this.  Librarians  who,  in  the  past,  may  have  come  from  rather  narrow  and 
traditional  schools  and  held  a  rather  narrow  set  of  traditional  values  are  no  more. 
Some  of  you  have  seen  already,  with  the  advent  of  newer  employees  into  your  library, 
newer  ideas,  different  belief  systems  -  some  that  almost  seem  to  be  against  the  very 
thing  you're  trying  to  accomplish.  Who  has  the  scotoma?  Is  it  you,  the  leader  and 
manager,  who  doesn't  see  where  they're  at  or  they,  the  ncvice  entering  your  craft, 
who  can't  understand  where  you've  been. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  responsibility  must  stay  with  the  leadership  to  work 
through  these  issues;  whether  it  be  what  they  value  in  terms  of  rewards,  how  they 
want  to  use  their  leisure  time,  or  how  they  see  power  and  authority.  You  will  not 
ba  able  to  avoid  dealing  with  those  differences  in  values  and  they  will  become  more 
acute.  I'm  convinced,  in  the  80' s. 

The  second  area  is  that  of  new  technology.  Captain  Grace  Hopper  and  Dr.  Galvin 
talked  extensively  about  that.  If  you  have  a  blind  spot  to  new,  innovative,  cre¬ 
ative  technology  that  will  take  you  into  a  more  viable,  service-oriented  library 
system  in  the  80's,  it  will  pass  you  by.  The  wove  of  that  technology  is  here.  If 
you've  been  reluctant  to  learn  even  the  simple  buzzwords  that  interface  between  your 
craft  and  computer  technology,  it  will  leave  you  behind. 

The  third,  I  suggest,  is  the  stress  that  the  first  two  will  cause.  You  won't  escape 
that  either.  We  are  not  doing  very  much  to  deal  with  the  amount  of  stress  that  our 
differences  in  cultural  values  and  our  springboard  of  technology  is  bringing  into 
the  manager's  world.  It  was  said  once,  and  I  don't  know  who  said  it,  that  probably 
up  until  1910  medicine  did  more  ham  than  it  did  good.  I  would  suggest  it  hasn't 
been  until  the  1 970 ' s  that  management  has  broken  even.  To  put  it  even  more  clearly, 
we  are  doing  a  little  bit  of  good  in  addition  to  a  lot  of  bad.  We're  still  doing  a 
lot  of  things,  in  terms  of  handling  the  stress  of  other  people  and  ourselves,  that 
is  more  harmful  than  it  is  productive. 

I  think  those  three  issues  should  dominate  some  of  your  strategies,  some  of  your 

thinking,  and  some  of  your  inquiries.  It's  worthy  of  our  time,  and  I  can't  sort 

out  librarians  as  having  a  lesser  degree  of  any  of  those  three  problems  than  any 

other  profession.  You  are  in  the  mainstream  of  a  world  that  is  changing  rapidly 

and  you'll  be  forced  to  respond  to  it  as  well,  as  successfully,  as  any  other  pro¬ 
fession  or  service  or  industry.  You  can't  exclude  yourselves. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  my  little  bit  of  philosophy  for  you  to  go  back  and  try  as  you 
will.  I  truly  hope  that  as  a  leader  I  can  get  people  to  do  things  because  they 
want  to  do  them,  but  in  the  last  analysis  if  I'm  the  leader  I  still  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  That's  why  I  say  my  job  and  yours,  if  you  aspire  to  and  accept  the 
leadership  roles  in  your  libraries,  is  to  hold  the  baton  and  get  the  job  done.  It’s 
a  heavy  calling;  you  can't  cop  out.  I'd  like  to  see  you  play  it  so  people  want  to 
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do  what  it  is  you  want  them  to  do  and  that's  possible.  But  if 
still  have  the  option  and  you  still  have  the  responsibility  to 
gets  done. 


they  don't,  you 
see  that  the  job 


Left:  Hariy  Cook,  first  Director  of  Air 
Force  Libraries,  receives  a  copy 
of  the  first  regulation  he  wrote 
from  Tony  Dakan,  current  Air 
Force  Librarian. 


PARTICIPANTS 


ROSE  AKERS 
193  Inf.  Brigade 
PSC  Box  1346 
APO  Miami  34004 
(313)  287-4500 


CAROLYN  ALEXANDER 

USACDEC  Technical  Information  Ctr. 

Bldg  2925 

Fort  Ord,  CA  93941 

AV:  929-3618 


LT  COL  GEORGE  B.  ALLISON 
Air  University  Library/LDO 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2505 


EMIL  R.  ANASTAS 10 

HQ  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (MSMS-1) 

Washington,  D.C.  20380 


LEILA  ANDREWS 

Air  University  Library/LDEM 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-3101 


JUDITH  A.  ARNN 

U.S.  Army  Health  Services  Command 
HSPA-CLN/Medical  Division 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX  78234 
AV:  471-3938 


STERLING  ATCHISON 
Deputy  Administrator,  DTIC 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
AV:  284-6882 


CHARLOTTE  BALDWIN 
Air  University  Library/LSB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2807 


RICHARD  BARROWS 
Library,  Office  of  Navy  JAG 
Code  73,  200  Stovall  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22332 
AV:  221-9565 


EUGENE  G.  BEARY 
U.S.  Army  Natick  R&D  Labs. 
ATTN:  DRDNA-DT 
Natick,  MA  01760 
AV:  263-4248 


KIMBERLY  A.  BEIT7.EL 
Air  University  Library/LDA 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2800 


BERNICE  B.  BLAKE 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  Waterways 
Experiment  Station 
P.  0.  Box  631 
Vicksburg,  MS  39180 
(601)  634-2542 
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PARTICIPANTS 


MARTHA  BLAKE 

U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineer 
Research  Lab 
P.  0.  Box  4005 
Champaign,  IL  61820 
(217)  352-6511 


ANNE  M.  BOWLES 
Air  University  Library/LDEA 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2291 


RICHARD  D.  BOYCE 

U.S.  Army  Morale  Support  Library 
Activities,  Main  Post  Library 
Box  3179 

Fort  Stewart,  GA  31314 
AV:  870-3794 


JANET  BROOKS 

Box  39096,  Friendship  Station 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 
AV:  222-2468 


MELROSE  BRYANT 
Air  University  Library/LDEB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2274 


LEON  BURG 

U.S.  Army  Tank-Automotive  Command 
ATTN:  DRSTA-TSL 
Warren,  MI  48090 
AV:  786-6543 


JOSEPH  A.  BURKE 

20  CSG/SS 

APO  New  York  091 9* 


FAITH  BURTON 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center 
White  Oak  Library  (Code  XX22) 
Silver  Springs,  MD  20910 
AV:  290-1922 


GAVE  BYARS 

Air  University  Library/LDEB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2274 


JAMES  H.  BYRN 

Commander,  U.S.  Army  Tng  &  Doctrine  Cmd 
ATTN:  ATPL-AOL  (Byrn) 

Fort  Monroe,  VA  23651 
AV:  680-4291 


MARGARET  BYRNE 
3902  ABW/SSL 
Offutt  AFB,  NE  68113 
AV:  271-2533 


DOROTHY  CALHOUN 
3800  ABG/SSL 
Bldg  28 

Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-5947 
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PARTICIPANTS 


CARL  F.  CANNON,  JR. 
Groninger  Library 
Building  1313 
Fort  Eustis,  VA  23604 
AV:  927-5017 


ESTELLA  J.  CARY 
Morale  Support  Activities 
Post  Library,  Bldg  4418 
Fort  Meade,  MD  20755 
AV:  923-4509 


EVA  CATHEY 

Administrative  Librarian 
USAMMCS  Technical  Library 
ATTN:  ATSK-DAC-L,  Bldg  3323 
Redstone  Arsenal ,  AL  36897 
AV:  746-7425 


LOUTRELL  E.  CAVIN 
HQ  SAC/DPSOL 
Offutt  AFB,  NE  68113 
AV:  271-2367 


A.  VIRGINIA  CHANEY 
172d  Inf.  Brigade  (Alaska) 
Post  Library,  Bldg  636 
Fort  Richardson,  AK  99505 
AV:  317-862-0201 


A.  K.  CHEUNG 

Defense  &  Civil  Institute  of 
Environmental  Medicine 
P.  0.  Box  2000 

Downsview,  Ontario  M3M  3B9  Canada 
AV:  663-4240 


JAMES  CLARK 
314  CSG/SSL 

Little  Rock  AFB,  AR  72076 
AV:  731-6974 


BLANCHE  CLEVELAND 
Air  University  Library/LSB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2474 


BARBARA  N.  COLEMAN 
46  MOW/SSL 

Petersen  AFB,  CO  80914 
AV :  692-7462 


PATRICK  COLUCCI 
317  CSG/SSL 
Pope  AFB,  NC  28308 
AV:  486-2791 


BRENDA  G.  CORBIN 

U.S.  Naval  Observatory  Library 

34th  &  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20390 

AV:  294-4525 


DORIS  W.  CORNETT 

Redstone  Scientific  Information  Ctr. 
U.S.  Army  Missile  Command 
Redstone  Arsenal ,  AL  35898 
AV:  746-5198 


PARTICIPANTS 


LLOYD  »!.  CORNETT,  JR. 

Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical  Rsch  Ctr 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-5342 


CAROLYN  COVINGTON 
HQ  AFRES/DPSFL 
Robins  AFB,  GA  31098 
AV:  468-5558 


ALICE  T.  CRANOR 

Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Intelligence  Support  Center 

4301  Suitland  Road 

Washington,  D.C.  20390 

AV:  293-1479 


MARY  V.  CRESSWELL 
EOMI  Library 
Patrick  AFB,  FL  32925 
AV:  854-4917 


KEITH  CROUCH 

Chief  Librarian,  Massey  Library 
Royal  Military  College  of  Canada 
Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  2W3  Canada 
AV:  183-270-7229 


JANE  G.  CROWE 
2853  ABG/SSL 
Robins  AFB,  GA  31098 
AV:  468-5411 


EVANO  L.  CUNHA 
AFGL/SULL 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA  01731 
AV:  478-4895 


MARGARET  CURRAN 

Commanding  Officer 

Code  016,  Naval  Weapons  Spt  Ctr 

Crane,  IN  47522 

AV:  482-1516 


TONY  DAKAN 

Director,  AF  Library  Program 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  78150 
AV:  487-3037 


BONNIE  D.  DAVIS 

Naval  Explosive  Ordinance  Disposal 
Technical  Center 
Indian  Head,  MD  20695 
AV:  364-4738/4739 


MARTHA  DAVIS 

U.S.  Army  Command  &  General  Staff  College 
Combined  Arms  Research  Library 
Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027 
AV:  552-3282 


ELIZABETH  A.  DECOUX 
3380  ABG/SSL 
Keesler  AFB,  MS  39534 
AV:  868-2604 
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PARTICIPANTS 


ELLEN  K.  DOBI 
USA  CECOM 
Technical  Library 
Fort  Monmouth,  NO  07703 
AV:  992-1298 


FAYE  B.  DONALD 
Air  University  Library/LDEM 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-5903 


FRANCES  M.  DOYLE 
HQ  TRADOC  Technical  Library 
Building  133 
Fort  Monroe,  V A  23651 
AV:  680-2821 


VIRGINIA  E.  ECKEL 
AFIT/LD 

Uright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  45433 
AV:  785-5894 


RICHARD  A.  EVANS 
Nimitz  Library 
U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Annapolis,  HD  21402 
AV:  281-2194 


DONLEY  D.  EYOLFSON 
3420  TCHTG/TTMNL 
Lowry  AFB,  CO  80230 
AV:  926-2396 


GRACE  C.  FENG 

U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  &  Aviation 
Material  Readiness  Cmd.  ERSTS-DIL 
4300  Goodfellow  Blvd. 

St  Louis,  MO  63120 
AV:  693-2793 


MARY  FINLAY 

Department  of  National  Defence 
Mobile  Command  Headquarters  Library 
Building  63 

St.  Hubert,  Quebec  J3Y  5T5 
AV:  183-621-7242 


REGINA  FINNEY 

Air  University  Library/LDEM 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-7223 


DOROTHY  A.  FISK 
HQ  DA  (DAAG-LM) 

Room  1456,  Hof.  Bldg.  I 
Washington,  D.C.  20310 
AV:  221-9128 


ROSALIE  0.  FORST 
U.S.  Army  Armament  Research 
&  Development  Command 
ATTN:  DRDAR-TSD-S,  Bldg  305 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  MD  21005 
AV:  283-3715 


BETTY  L.  FOX 

Chief,  Technical  Library  Division 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
Washington,  D.C.  20305 
AV:  221-7780 
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PARTICIPANTS 


JOHN  FRAGALE,  JR. 

Chief,  HQ  Technical  Library 
USA  DARCOM 

5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 
AV:  284-8152 


JUNE  R.  GABLE 

Dept  of  the  Navy  Technical  Library 
Strategic  System  Program  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20376 
AV:  227-2852 


SOPHIA  GAL I FARO 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 

Technical  Library 

Code  202.13,  Stop  T-4 

Vallejo,  CA  94592 

AV:  253-4306 


DELFINA  C.  GALLOWAY 
U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  School 
Library,  Bldg  2,  Wing  E 
Fort  Bliss,  TX  79916 
AV:  978-5781 


EUNICE  B.  GARVERECK 
Aeromedical  Library  (TSK-2) 
Brooks  AFB,  TX  78235 
AV:  240-2735 


V.  LYNN  GERA 

Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Rsch 
Library,  Bldg  40 
Washington,  D.C.  20012 
AV:  291-3314 


JANE  E.  GIBISH 
Air  University  Library/LDEM 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  921-3101 


NANCY  L.  GILBERT 

U.S.  Army  Military  History  Institute 
Carlisle  Barracks,  PA  17013 
AV:  242-4139 


PATRICIA  H.  GIPE 
Librarian 

Defense  Systems  Management  College 
Fort  Bel  voir,  VA  22310 
AV:  354-2732 


KATHLEEN  GOLSON 
Air  University  Library/LDED 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2348 


GAY  D.  GOETHERT 
AEDC/DAD 

Arnold  AFS,  TN  37389 
AV:  340-7604 


CAPTAIN  PAUL  E.  GOLDMAN 
PMEC  Librarian 
P.  0,  Box  10 
McGhee  Tyson  AB 
Alcoa,  TN  37701 
AV:  588-8293 
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PARTICIPANTS 


CHARLEEN  GORDON 
Librarian 

U.S.  Army  Logistics  Ctr 
ATTN:  ATCL/DA,  Bldg  10500 
Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 
AV:  687-4749 


DIANE  GORDON 
USAFETAC/TSK 
Scott  AFB,  IL.  62225 
AV:  638-2625 


DEON  L.  GRINNELL 
Netsclant  Field  Office 
Naval  Base 
Charleston,  SC  29408 
AV:  794-2905 


SALLY  E.  HALL 
Air  University  Library/LS 
Maxwell  AFB,  At  36112 
AV:  875-2474 


GLORIA  GREEN 

Air  University  Library/LSB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-7691 


THOMAS  GREENE 
USAITAC-GIPD 
ATTN:  Library 
Fort  Bragg,  NC  28307 
AV:  236-3671/6021 


DAVID  R.  HANNA 
Code  7213 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center 
New  London,  CT  06320 
AV:  636-4276 


WILLIAM  H.  HANSEN 

U.S.  Army  Armor  School  Library 

Gaffey  Hall,  Building  2369  ' 

Fort  Knox,  KY  40121 

AV:  464-6231 


* 
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RUTH  GRIFFIN 

Air  University  Library/LDEM 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-7223 


DONNA  K.  GRIFFITTS 
DASG-AAFJML-P 
Pentagon,  Rm  IB-473 
Washington,  D.C.  20310 
AV:  225-5752 


MARGARET  F.  HARDIN 
Morale  Support  Activities 
Post  Library,  Bldg  2301 
Fort  Hood,  TX  76544 
AV:  737-6011 


JACKIE  HATTON 

Air  University  Library/LSP 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  35112 
AV:  875-2504 


st- 
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PARTICIPANTS 


JUDY  HAWTHORNE  CAPTAIN  JAMES  W.  HOPKINS 

Administrative  Librarian  Academy  Library  (DFSEL) 

TRADOC  Systems  Analysis  Activity  USAF  Academy,  CO  80840 

Tech  Library,  Bldg  1401;  ATAA-SL  AV:  259-2590 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  NM  88002 
AV:  258-3135 


BARBARA  L.  HENDRY 
Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical 
Research  Center 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-5820 


PAT  HORCH 

Air  University  Library/LDEB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2274 


AWAMARU  HENRY 

Air  University  Library/LDE 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2237 


DORA  HUANG 
Code  8131 

Naval  Air  Development  Center 
Warminster,  PA  18974 
AV:  441-2429 


HERBERT  HOLZBAUER 
Chief,  Reference  Library  Branch 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Washington,  D.C.  20301 
AV:  222-5311 


DR.  J.  MARSHAL  HUGHES,  II 
Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center 
Mail  Code  X20 
Dahlgren,  VA  22448 
AV:  249-8351 


MARJORIE  A.  HOMEYARD 
Commanding  Officer 
NAVEDTRAPRODEVCEN  (Code  AG) 
Pensacola,  FL  32509 
AV:  922-1381 


ALTA  HUNT 
3800  ABG/SSL-G 
Gunter  AFS,  AL  36114 
AV:  921-3179 


HELEN  J.  HOPEWELL 
Air  University  Lib^ary/LDEM 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2347 


JOAN  HYATT 

Air  University  Library/LDEB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2274 
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PARTICIPANTS 


PETER  H.  IMHOF 
Naval  Research  Laboratory 
4555  Overlook  Ave,  S.W. 
Code  2620 

Washington,  D.C.  20375 
AV:  297-2357 


J.  J.  IRVINE 

Defense  Scientific  Information  Svc. 
Department  of  National  Defense 
101  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada  K1A  0K2 
AV:  183-992-3644 


BARBARA  M.  IVEY 
Academy  Library  (DFSELA) 
USAF  Academy,  CO  80840 
AV:  259-4654 


JEAN  JACOB 
56  CSG/SSL 

MacDill  AFB,  FL  33608 
AV:  968-3607 


WENDELL  JAMES 
1605  ABW/SSL 
APO  New  York  09406 
AV:  858-1110 


MARY  JENSEN 

Air  University  Library/LSB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-7691 


DUANE  JOHNSON 
HQ  ATC/DPSOL 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  73150 
AV:  487-3410 


MARIE  JONES 

Commanding  Officer,  Code  5125 
NSWSES 

Port  Hueneme,  CA  93043 
AV:  360-4374 


ROY  JONES 
WHMC/SGEL 

Lackland  AFB,  TX  78236 
AV:  240-5771 


STANLEY  KALKUS 
Bldg  220 

Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  D.C.  20374 
AV:  288-2386 


ESTELLE  KALSTEIN 
Commander,  Code  5125 
NSWSES 

Port  Hueneme,  CA  93043 
AV:  360-4374 


S.  K.  KAMRA 

Chief  Librarian 

Fort  Frontenac  Library 

CLFCS  &  National  Defense  College 

Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada  K7K2X8 

AV:  183-270-5829 
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PARTICIPANTS 


KAREN  KAPLAN 

Naval  Sea  Support  Ctr,  Pacific  Det 
P.  0.  Box  80548 
San  Diego,  CA  92138 
AV:  957-4654 


PAUL  KLINEFELTER 
Director,  User  Services 
Defense  Technical  Info  Ctr 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
AV:  284-6727 


LU  P.  KNIGHT 

U.S.  Army  HQ  TRADOC  TRALINET 
Systems  Center 

ATTN:  ATPL-AOT,  Bldg  117,  Rm  8 
Fort  Monroe,  VA  23651 
AV:  680-4291 


DONALD  M.  KOSLOW 
USMA  Library 
West  Point,  NY  10996 
AV:  688-3833 


JUDY  M.  KRIVANEK 

D.  D.  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Ctr 
Health  Science  Library 
Fort  Gordon,  GA  30905 
AV:  780-4238 


LYNDA  S.  KUNTZ 
U.S.  Army  Aviation 
DPCA/MSA 

Center  Library,  Bldg  212 
Fort  Rucker,  AL  36301 
AV:  558-6093 


CHRISTINE  LAIN 
7  CSG/SSL 

Carswell  AFB,  TX  76127 
AV:  739-5230 


ARMAND  LAMIRANDE 
Chief  Librarian 
College  Militaire  Royal 
St.  Jean,  Quebec  JOJ  1R0 
AV:  514-346-2131,  Local  606 


ROBERT  B.  LANE  (Host) 
Director 

Air  University  Library/LD 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2606 


LOIS  LEACH 
Librarian 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
Norfolk,  VA  23511 
AV:  690-5155 


CATHERYN  LEE 

Office  of  Naval  Research  Library 
Code  715 

800  N.  Quincy  St,  Ballston  Tower  #1 
Arlington,  VA  22217 
AV:  226-4415 


LUTHER  E.  LEE 

Air  University  Library/LSD 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2410 
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PARTICIPANTS 


LOUISE  LETENDRE 
USA  Concepts  Analysis  Agency 
8120  Woodmont  Avenue 
Bethesda,  MD  20814 
AV:  295-1530 


ALAN  M.  LEWIS 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Cmd  (Sea  9961) 
Dept  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  D.C.  20362 
AV:  222-3349 


BARBARA  LOOMIS 
AAr/DPSR! 

Elmendorf  AFB,  AK  99506 
PH:  317-752-3787 


ARLENE  LUSTER 
HQ  PACAF/DPSOL 
Hickam  AFB,  HI  96853 
AV:  449-9505 


D.  LOUISE  MACLEAN 
U.S.  Army  Tank- Automotive  Cmd 
Support  Activities 
Morale  Support  Div  Base  Library 
Sel fridge  ANG  Base,  MI  48045 
AV:  273-5238 


BENNIE  F.  MADDOX 
U.S.  Army  Coastal  Engineering 
Research  Center 

Research  Library  -  Kingman  Bldg 
Fort  Bel voir,  VA  22060 
AV:  221-7375 


PATRICIA  MALLEY 

DOD  ADP  Technical  Reference  Ctr 
ATTN:  ACSA,  TD-R 

2461  Eisenhower  Ave,  Hoffman  1,  Rm  284 
Alexandria,  VA  22331 
AV:  221-9518 


ABBOTT  W.  MARTIN 
Corps  of  Engineers 
Rt  2  Box  164-D 
Indian  Head,  MD  20640 
AV:  265-0664 


NEL  MATHYS 
RADC/TST 

Griffis  AFB,  NY  13441 
AV:  587-7607 


JULIA  C.  MAYO 

National  Defense  University 
4th  &  P  Streets  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20319 
AV:  223-8597 


REGINA  A.  MAYTON 
Air  University  Library/LS 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2474 


ROY  A.  MCENTYRE 
Air  University  Library/LDEC 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2508 
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DANIEL  MCMAHON 
Chief,  Library 
National  Security  Agency 
ATTN:  T51 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  MD  20755 
AV:  235-011 1 


JOHN  MILTON 

3636  CCTW  Survival/DOTD 
Fairchild  AFB,  WA  99011 
AV:  352-2597 


RICHARD  E.  MORSE 
Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical 
Research  Center 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-5962 


JESSIE  H.  MORTON 
Air  University  Library/LSD 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2190 


M.  JIMS  MURPHY 

U.S.  Army  Materials  and  Mechanics 
Research  Center 

ATTN:  DRXMR-PL  (Technical  Library) 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
AV:  955-3460 


MARGIE  A.  NEWMAN 
Air  University  Library/LSP 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2504 


CYNTHIA  K.  NEYLAND 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Cmd 

Technical  Library 

200  Stovall  Street 

Alexandria,  VA  22332 

AV:  221-8507 


JIMMIE  NORTON 
834  CSG/SSL 

Hurlburt  Field,  FL  32544 
AV:  872-7143 


MARY  ANN  NOWELL 

HQ  USAREUR  &  7th  Army,  1st  PERSCOM,  AMD 
Office  of  the  Library  Director 
ATTN:  AEUPE-AMD-AL 
APO  New  York  09403 
AV:  435-7161 

RICHARD  C.  OWENS 
14  ABG/SSL 

Columbus  AFB,  MS  39701 
AV:  742-7858 


SYBIL  P.  PARKER 

U.S.  Military  Police  School 

USAMPS  Library 

Bldg  3181,  Rm  10 

Fort  McClellan,  AL  36205 

AV:  865-3737 


TOMMA  PASTORETT 
Air  University  Library/LDEB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2237 
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JULIA  A.  PATTERSON 
3852  ABG/SSL 
McClellan  AFB,  CA  95652 
AV:  633-4640 


JANICE  E.  PEPPER 
Mobility  Equip  Rsch  and 
Development  Cmd 

Technical  Library  Div,  Bldg  315 
Fort  Bel  voir,  VA  22060 
AV:  354-5840 


DONALD  E,  PETERSON 
Air  Uni  vers  it  Li  .■  ary/LDA 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2800 


MARY  P.  PITTS 

Air  University  Library/LDE 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2237 


JEWEL  A.  PLAYER 
Post  Library  System,  Bldg  T-44 
Fort  McPherson,  GA  30330 
AV:  588-3045 


FRANCES  QUINN 

Air  Force  Systems  Cmd/MPSL 
Andrews  AFB,  MD  20334 
AV:  858-2598 


JOSEPHINE  RAFFERTY 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801 
AV:  684-2769 


MARJORIE  RAMBO 
TAC/DPSRL 

Langley  AFB,  CA  23665 
AV:  432-3584 


GWENDOLYN  REDD 
MSAD  Libraries 
Building  93 

Fort  Benning,  GA  31905 
AV:  835-1769 


MYRTLE  J.  RHODES 
Naval  Coastal  System  Center 
Technical  Library  (Code  123) 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
AV:  436-4321 


NELL  C.  RICHARDSON 
Air  University  Library/LSP 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2504 


PEARL  0.  ROBINSON 
Technical  Library,  Bldg  619 
Naval  Ship  Sys  Engineering  Sta 
Philadelphia,  PA  19H2 
AV:  443-3922 


PARTICIPANTS 


RUTH  T.  ROGERS 
Bldg  1953,  Code  032 
Library 

Pensacola  NAS,  FL  32508 
AV:  922-2256 


MARTHA  0.  SCARBOROUGH 
HQ  AFRES/OPSFL 
Robins  AFB,  GA  31098 
AV:  468-5558 


GRAHAM  ROSENBERGER 

Chief,  Library  Branch 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Aerospace  Ctr 

St  Louis  AFS,  MO  63118 

AV:  693-4841 


META  Y.  SHACKELFORD 
Air  University  Library/LSC 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-7691 


ALICE  ROY  , , 

USAF  Academy  Community  L 
USAF  Academy,  CO  80840 
AV:  259-4665 


brary 


MARY  L.  SHAFFER 
The  Army  Library 
The  Pentagon,  Rm  1A526 
Washington,  D.C.  20310 
AV:  225-5346 


FRANCES  B.  RUCKS 
Air  University  Library/LSD 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2190 


JACQUELING  Vi.  SLIVKA 

Naval  Weapons  Station  Library 

Bldg  705  (Code  016) 

Yorktown,  VA  23691 
AV:  953-4720/4726 


J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL 
National  Defense  University 
Fort  McMair 

Washinaton,  D.C.  20319 
AV:  223-8437 


VIRGINIA  SNYDER 
1776  ABW/SSL 
Andrews  AFB,  MD  20331 
AV:  858-6454 


MARY  LOU  SAUER  _ 

Air  University  Library/LDEB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2237 


ADELE  V.  SOUTER 
2849  ABG/SSL 
Hill  AFB,  UT  84056 


AV:  458-2533 
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PAUL  SPiNKS 
Dudley  Knox  Library 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  CA  93940 
AV:  878-2341 


ESTER  STUBBS 

Air  University  Library/LDEM 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2237 


EVELYN  B.  STEPHAN 
HQ  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
and  Fort  Bragg 
Post  Library 
Fort  Bragg,  NC  28307 
AV:  236-6919 


HELEN  TALIAFERRO 
MAC/DPSRL 

Scott  AFB,  IL  62225 
AV:  638-3228 


JUNE  STERCHO 
AFATL/DLODL 
Eglin  AFB,  FL  32542 
AV:  872-3212 


BYRON  C.  T'iYLOR 
351  CSG/SSL 

Whiteman  AFB,  MO  65305 
AV:  975-3089 


BARBARA  E.  STEVENS 
U.S.  Army  War  College 
Box  342 

Carlisle  Barracks,  PA  17013 
AV:  242-4319 


DAVID  TAYLOR 

Naval  Ship  Rsch  &  Development  Ctr 
Bethesda,  MD  20084 
AV:  287-1309 


KATHERINE  M.  STOAKES 
Naval  Sea  Support  Center 
Atlantic  Detachment 
St  Juliens  Creek  Annex 
Portsmouth,  CA  23702 
AV:  961-7188 


JUANITA  TAYLOR 
Main  Post  Library 
Building  386 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  CA  94129 
AV:  586-3448 


NELLIE  B.  STRICKLAND 
HQ  Dept  of  the  Army 
HQ  DA  (DAAG-MSL) 
Alexandria,  V A  22331 
AV:  221-9700 


ELIZABETH  (PAT)  THEW 
Station  Library 
Box  104 

Naval  Air  Station 
Cecil  Field,  FL  32215 
AV:  860-5311 


PARTICIPANTS 


MARY  ELLEN  TIPPER 
Naval  Ocean  Research  and 
Development  Activity 
Code  125L 

NSTL  Station,  MS  39529 
AV:  485-4684 


RAYMON  TRISDALE 

The  Army  Logistics  Library 

Bldg  P-12500 

Fort  Lee,  VA  23801 

AV:  687-1797 


NORMAND  L.  VAR I  EUR 
HQ  U.S.  Army  ARRADCOM 
ATTN:  DRDAR-TSS 
Bldg  59 

Dove) ,  NJ  07801 
AV:  880-2914 


ALREETA  VIEHDORFER 
AFAFC/DAPL 
Denver,  CO  80279 
AV:  926-7566 


KATHERINE  R.  WALLACE 
U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Offi 
Navy  Library/NSTL  Station 
Bat  St  Louis,  MS  39522 
AV:  485-4598 


JO  WALSH 

Naval  Weapons  Station 
WQEC  Library  (Code  3014) 
Seal  Beach,  CA  90740 
AV:  873-7574 


LESLIE  WALTMAN 

U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center 

Army  Aviation  Training  Library 

P.  0.  Drawer  0 

Fort  Rucker,  AL  36362 

AV:  558-5014 


VICKI  WATKINS 

Air  University  Library/LSB 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2474 


EGON  A.  WEISS 

U.S.  Military  Academy  Library 
West  Point,  NY  10996 
AV:  688-2209 


BILL  WHALEN 

AFWAL/TST 

Bldg  22,  Area  13 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  45433 

AV:  785-5511 


BARBARA  WILLIAMS 
Air  University  Library/LDEA 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2291 


EDITH  WILLIAMS 
Air  University  Library/LSA 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2807 
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MARILYN  WILLIAMS 
Air  University  Library/LDEM 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 
AV:  875-2237 


MARY  E.  WILLIAMS 

Navy  General  Counsel 

Room  450,  Crystal  Plaza,  Bldg  5 

Washington,  D.C.  20360 

(202)  692-7378 


0.  A.  WILSON 

Librarian,  Defense  Research  Establish¬ 
ment  Pacific  F.M.O. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia  VOS  1  BO 
Canada 

AV:  255-1665 


£  KENDA  WISE 

j  Air  University  Library/LDEB 

:  Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 

f  AV:  875-2237 


ORRINE  W0IN0WSK 
AFHRL/TSRL 

Brooks  AFB,  TX  78235 
AV:  240-2651 


BARBARA  WRINKLE 
USAFE/DPSL 
APO  New  York  09012 
AV:  424-7770 


KATHY  WRIGHT 

Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center 
ATTN:  Technical  Library 
Code  4473 

San  Diego,  CA  92152 
AV:  933-6171 


Hi 


RETIREES 


■JOHN  KENNETH  CAMERON 
3456  North  84th  Street 
Milwaukee,  WI  53222 
Air  University  Library 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL 


CLEO  S.  CASON 
700  Watts  Drive,  S.E. 
Huntsville,  AL  35801 
Redstone  Scientific  &  Technical 
Information  Center 
Huntsville,  AL 


0.  T.  CHAMBERS 
5701  Carriage  Hills  Drive 
Montgomery,  AL  36116 
Air  University  Library 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL 


RUTH  LONGHENRY  MILLIKEN 
1605  Minuteman  Causeway,  #217 
Cocoa  Beach,  FL  32931 
U.S.  Army  War  College 
Carlisle  Barracks,  PA 


FLORINE  OLTMAN 
8904B  Trone  Circle 
Austin,  TX  78758 
Air  University  Library 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL 


H.  E.  PATRICK 
7  Clayton--9C 
Montgomery,  AL  36104 
HQ  AU  Liaison 


HARRY  F.  COOK 
Box  13353 

Mexico  Beach,  FL  32410 
Director,  Air  Force  Library, 
HQ  USAF 


ELLEN  HILDRETH 
106  Truett  Drive 
Montgomery,  AL 


V.  ESTELLE  PHILLIPS  RAYMON 
3384D  McGehee  Road 
Montgomery,  AL  36111 
Air  University  Library 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL 


NANCY  BALLARD  WALSH 
4? ^6  South  8th  Street 
t  ngton,  VA  22204 
IW  .ional  Defense  University 
Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 


JOHN  R.  McCLURKIN 

18217  Possum  Point  Road 

Dumfries,  VA  22026 

James  C.  Breckinridge  Library 

Quantico,  VA 
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SPONSORS  OF 

MILITARY  LIBRARIANS  WORKSHOP 


lst/ 1957 

Air  University 

Maxwell  Air  Force  base,  Alabama 

2nd/ 1958 

Army  Artillery  and  Missile  Center 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma 

3rd/ 1959 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California 

4th/ 1960 

Armed  Services  Technical  Information  Agency 
Washington,  D  C. 

5th/ 1961 

U  S.  Air  Force  Academy 
Colorado  Springs.  Colorado 

6th/ 1962 

White  Sands  Missile  Range 
New  Mexico 

7th/ 1963 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory 
Silver  Spnrg,  Maryland 

8th/ 1964 

Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

9th/ 1965 

U  S.  Military  Academy 
West  Foint,  New  York 

10th/ 1966 

Navy  Electronics  Laboratory 
San  Diego,  California 

1 1th/ 1967 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
Wnght-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio 

12th/ 1968 

U.S.  Army  War  College 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania 

13th/ 1969 

Naval  War  College 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 

14th/ 1970 

Industrial  College  of  tne  Armed  Forces 
Washington,  D.C 


15tk/19V 

Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

16th/ 1972 

Redstone  Scientific  Information  Center 
Redstone  Arsetal,  Alabama 

17th/1973 

Naval  Re.search  Laboratory 
Washington,  D.C. 

18th/ 1974 

Headquarters 
Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona 

19th/ 1975 

U.S.  Aii  Force  Academy 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

20th/ 1976 

U.S  Naval  Academy 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

21st/1977 

U.S.  Army  War  College 
U.S  Army  Military  History  Institute 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania 

22nd/1978 

Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

23rd/ 1979 

Defense  Documentation  Center 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

24th/ 1980 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California 
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